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THE     DIFFERENT    PROGRESS    OP    OpULENCE     IN 
DIFFERENX  NATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Natural  Progress  of  Opulence, 

great  commerce  of  every  civilized  society  is 

carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 

those  of  the  country.     It  consists  in  the  ex- 

ige  of  rude  for  manufactured  produce,  either 

ediately,  or  by  the  intervention  of  money,  or  of 

e  sort  of  paper  which  represents  money.     The 

I  try  supplies  the  town  with  the  means  of  sub- 

nce   and  the  materials  of  manufacture.      The 

1  repays  this  supply  by  sending  back  a  part  of 

manufactured  produce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

itry.     The  town,  in  which  there  neither  is  nor 

be  any  reproduction  of  substances,  may  very 

)erly  be  said  to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  sub- 
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sistence  from  the  country.  We  must  not,  however, 
upon  this  account,  imagine  that  the  gain  of  th« 
town  is  the  loss  of  the  country.  The  gains  of  both 
are  mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  the  division'  of  la- 
bour [employments]  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  advantageous  to  all  the  different  persons  em- 
ployed [engaged]  in  the  various  occupations  into 
which  it  is  subdivided.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  purchase  of  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of 
manufactured  goods,  with  the  produce  of  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than  they 
must  have  employed  had  they  attempted  to  prepare 
them  themselves.  The  town  affords  a  market  for 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  country,  or  what  is  over 
and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators,  and 
it  is  there  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
exchange  it  for  something  else  which  is  in  demand 
among  them.  The  greater  the  number  and  revenue 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  more  extensive 
is  the  market  which  it  affords  to  those  of  the 
country;  and  the  more  extensive  that  market,  it  il 
always  the  more  advantageous  to  a  great  number. 
The  com  which  grows  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
sells  there  for  the  same  price  with  that  which  comei 
from  twenty  miles'  distance.  But  the  price  of  tbi 
latter  must  generally,  not  only  pay  the  expense  of 
raising  and  bringing  it  to  market,  but  afford  too  the 
ordinary  profits  of  agriculture  to  the  farmer*  Ttil 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  country,  therefore 
which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  ove) 
aad  above  the  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture,  gain 
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the  price  of  what  they  sell,  the  whole  value  of 

carriage  of  the  like  produce  that  is  brought  from 
•re  distant  parts,  and  they  save,  besides,  the 
ole  value  of  this  carriage  in  the  price  of  what 
iy  buy.     Compare  the  cultivation  of  the   lands 

the  neighbourhood  of  any  considerable  town, 
:h  that  of  those  which  lie  at.  some  distance 
m  it,  and  you  will  easily  satisfy  yourself  how 
ich  the   country  is  benefited  by  the  commerce 

the  town.  Among  all  the  absurd  specula- 
Q8  that  have  been  propagated  concerning  the 
lance  of  trade,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that 
her  the  country  loses  by  its  commerce  with  the 
rn,  or  the  town  by  that  with  the  country  which 
lin tains  it. 
As  subsistence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prior 

conveniency  and  luxury,  so  the  industry  which 
>cures  the  former,  must  necessarily  be  prior  to 
it  which  ministers  to  the  latter.  The  cultivation 
d  improvement  of  the  country,  therefore,  which 
brds  subsistence,  must,  necessarily,  be  prior  to 
e  increase  of  the  town,  which  furnishes  only  the 
Bans  of  conveniency  and  luxury.  It  is  the  sur- 
us  produce  of  the  country  only,  or  what  is  over 
id  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators,  that 
nstitutes  the  subsistence  of  the  town,  which  can 
erefore  increase  only  with  the  increase  of  this 
irplus  produce.  The  town,  indeed,  may  not  al- 
ays  derive  its  whole  subsistence  from  the  country 
.  its  neighbourhood,  or  even  from  the  territory  to 
hich  it  belongs,  but  from  very  distant  couulxtea  *, 

b2 
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and  this,  though  it  forms  no  exception  from  the 
general  rule,  has  occasioned  considerable  variations 
in  the  progress  of  opulence  in  different  ages  and 
nations. 

That  order  of  things  which  necessity  imposes  in 
genera],  though  not  in  every  particular  country,  is, 
in  every  particular  country,  promoted  by  the  natural 
inclinations  of  man.  If  human  institutions  had 
never  thwarted  those  natural  inclinations,  the 
towns  could  no  where  have  increased  beyond  what 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  territory 
in  which  they  were  situated  could  support ;  till 
such  time,  at  least,  as  the  whole  of  that  territory 
was  completely  cultivated  and  improved.  Upon 
equal,  or  nearly  equal  profits,  most  men  will  choos^ 
to  employ  their  capitals  rather  in  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  land,  than  either  in  manufac- 
tures or  in  foreign  trade.  The  man  who  employs 
his  capital  in  land  has  it  more  under  his  view  and 
command,  and  his  fortune  is  much  less  liable  to 
accidents,  than  that  of  the  trader,  who  is  obliged 
frequently  to  commit  it,  not  only  to  the  winds  and 
the  waves,  but  to  the  more  uncertain  elements  of 
human  folly  and  injustice,  by  giving  great  credits 
in  distant  countries  to  men,  with  whose  charactei 
and  situation  he  can  seldom  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted. The  capital  of  the  landlord,  on  the 
contrary,  which  is  iixed  in  the  improvement  of  his 
land,  seems  to  be  as  well  secured  as  the  nature  oi 
human  affairs  can  admit  of.  The  beauty  of  the 
country  besides,  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  the 
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nquillity  of  mind  which  it  promises,  and  wherever 

t  injustice  of  human  laws  does  not  disturb  it, 

le  independency  which    it    really  affords,   have 

^rais  that  more  or  less  attract  every  body ;  and 

»  to  cultivate  the  ground  was  the  original  desti- 

Bitioa  of  man,  so  in  every  stage  of  his  existence 

he  seems  to  retain  a  predilection  for  this  primitive 

employment. 

Without  the  assistance  of  some  artificers,  indeed, 
the  cultivation  of  land  cannot  be  carried  on,  but 
vith  great  inconveniency  and  continual  interruption. 
Smiths,    carpenters,    wheel-wrights,    and  plough- 
nights,   masons,    and  bricklayers,  tanners,  shoe- 
makers,  and    tailors,  are    people,    whose    service 
the  farmer  has   frequent  occasion  for.     Such  ar- 
tificers   too    stand,  occasionally,   in  need  of    the 
assistance  of  one  another ;  and  as  their  residence 
is  not,  like  that  of  the  farmer,  necessarily  tied  dowa 
to  a  precise  spot,  they  naturally  settle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one   another,  and  thus  form  a  small 
town  or  village.     The  butcher,  the  brewer,  and  the 
baker,  soon  join  them,  together  with  many  other 
artificers   and    retailers,     necessary   or    useful   for 
supplyiug    their  occasional  wants,   and  who   con- 
tribute  still   further  to  augment   the   town.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  town   and  those  of  the  country 
are  mutually   the   servants  of  one   another.      The 
town  is  a  continual   fair  or  market,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  resort,  in  order   to  ex- 
change  their  rude  for   manufactured  produce.     It 
is  this  commerce  which  supplies  the  mhab'vU\\\,"&  ot 
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the  town  both  with  the  materials  of  their  woil^i, 
and  the  means  of  their  subsistence.    The  quanti^ 
of  the  finished  work  which  they  sell  to  the  inhiK 
bitants  of  the  country,  necessarily  regulates  tfar^ 
quantity  of  the  materials  and  provisions  which  ihflj^. 
buy.    Neither  their  employment  nor  subsistenoet' 
therefore,  can  augment,  but  in  proportion  totlM 
augmentation  of  the  demand  from  the  country  fait 
finished  work;  and  this  demand  can  augment  only* 
in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  improvement  and 
cultivation.      Had  human   institutions,    therefore^  I 
never  disturbed  the  natural  course  of  things,  the 
progressive  wealth  and  increase  of  the  towns  wouldi* 
in  every  political  society,  be  consequential,  and  iB 
proportion  to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  ,^ 
the  territory  or  country. 

In  our  North  American  colonies,  where  unculti- 
vated  land  is  still  to  be  had  upon  easy  terms,  no 
manufactures  for  distant  sale  have  ever  yet  been 
established  in  any  of  their  towns.  When  an  art!-* 
ficer  has  acquired  a  little  more  stock  than  is  neces-  . 
sary  for  carrying  on  his  own  business  in  supplying  ' 
the  neighbouring  country,  he  does  not,  in  North 
America,  attempt  to  establish  with  it  a  manufac- 
ture for  more  distant  sale,  but  employs  it  in  the 
purchase  and  improvement  of  uncultivated  land. 
From  artificer  he  becomes  planter,  and  neither  the 
large  wages  nor  the  easy  subsistence  which  that 
country  affords  to  artificers,  can  bribe  him  rather 
to  work  for  other  people  than  for  himself.  He  feels 
that  an  artificer  is  the  servant  of  his  customers, 
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1 

from  whom  he  derives  his  subsistence ;  but  that  a 
fibnter  who  cultivates  his  own  land,  and  derives 
Ids  necessary  subsistence  from  the  labour  of  his 
own  family,  is  really  a  roaster,  and  independent  of 
ill  the  world. 

In  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is 
diher  no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  that  can  be 
had  upon  easy  terras,  every  artificer  who  has  ac- 
ipiired  more  stock  than  he  can  employ  in  the  oc- 
casional jobs  of  the  neighbourhood,  endeavours  to 
prepare  work  for  more  distant  sale.  The  smith 
erects  some  sort  of  iron,  the  weaver  some  sort  of 
linen  or  woollen  manufactory.  Those  different 
manufactures  come,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  gra- 
dually subdivided,  and  thereby  improved  and  refined 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  which  may  easily  be 
conceived,  and  which  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
explain  any  further*. 

In  seeking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  manu- 
factures are,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
naturally  preferred  to  foreign  commerce,  for  the 
same  reason  that  agriculture  is  naturally  preferred 
to  manufactures.  As  the  capital  of  the  landlord 
or  farmer  is  more  secure  than  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer, so  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer,  being 
at  all  times  more  within  his  view  and  command, 
is  more  secure  than  that  of  the  foreign  merchant. 
In  every  period,  indeed,  of  every  society,  the  surplus 

•  Dr.  Chalmers  has  furnished  a  much  fuller  classification 
of  society,  into  the  ftgriculturaf^^  the  secondary^  and  the  dh* 
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part  both  of  the  rude  and  manufactured  produol^' ' 
or  that  for  which  there  is  no  demand  at  falbiot^-l 
must  be  sent  abroad  in  order  to  be  exchanged  fotfl 
something  for  which  there  is  some  demand  a|  ' 
home.  But  wliether  the  capital,  which  carries  thift 
surplus  produce  abroad,  be  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  ^ 
one,  is  of  very  little  importance.  If  the  society  hai|  ' 
not  acquired  sufficient  capital  both  to  cultivate  alt.' 
its  lands,  and  to  manufacture  in  the  completesl.'^ 
manner  the  whole  of  its  rude  produce,  there  is  eveQ*^ 
a  considerable  advantage  that  that  rude  produced 
should  be  exported  by  a  foreign  capital,  in  ordeifii 
that  the  whole  stock  of  the  society  may  be  employed  4i 
in  more  useful  purposes.  The  wealth  of  ancieni'T) 
Egypt,  that  of  China  and  Indostan,  sufficiently: 
demonstrate  that  a  nation  may  attain  a  very  high 
degree  of  opulence,  though  the  greater  part  of  its'' 
exportation  trade  be  carried  on  by  foreigners.  ThQ  ^ 
progress  of  our  North  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies  would  have  been  much  less  rapid,  had  no  . 
capital  but  what  belonged  to  themselves  been  em*  ^ 
ployed  in  exporting  their  surplus  produce.  "^ 

According  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  therer '! 
fore,  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  every  growing  1 
society  is,  first,  directed  to  agriculture,  afterwards  -i 
to  manufactures,  and  last  of  all  to  foreign  com- 
merce.   This  order  of  things  is  so  very  natural, 
that  in  every  society  that  had  any  territory  it  has 
always,  I  believe,  been  in  some  degree  observed. 
Some  of  their  lands  must  have  been  cultivated  be- 
fore  any  considerable  towns  could  be  established^ 
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Hid  some  sort  of  coarse  industry  of  the  manufac- 
tDring  kind  must  have  been  carried  on  in  those 
towns,  before  they  could  well  think  of  employing 
themselves  in  foreign  commerce. 

But  though  this  natural  order  of  things  must 
lare  taken  place  in  some  degree  in  every  such  so- 
ft I  ^7)  ^^  ^^^>  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  modern  states  of  Europe, 
ill  ken,  in  many  respects,  entirely  inverted.  The 
stlheign  commerce  of  some  of  their  cities  has  in- 
QlliDdaced  all  their  iiner  manufactures,  or  such  as 
«llere  fit  for  distant  sale ;  and  manufactures  and 
rf  fcreign  commerce  together  have  given  birth  to  the 
principal  improvements  of  agriculture.  The  man- 
Mrs  and  customs  which  the  nature  of  their  original 
government  introduced,  and  which  remained  after 
that  government  was  greatly  altered,  necessarily 
forced  them  into  this  unnatural  and  retrograde 
order*. 

*  As  the  division  of  employments,  nay  industry  itself,  de- 
pends  on  the  power  of  exchanging,  manufactures  are  as  much 
a  cause  of  improvement  in  agriculture,   as  improvement  in 
^riculture  is  a  cause  of  manufactures ;    and  that  order  of 
Uiings  which  takes  place  in  America  when  a  town  is  esta- 
blished in  the  desert,  and  land  is  afterwards  cultivated  to 
npply  the  town,  appears  to  be  neither  unnatural  nor  retro* 
{ride,— £. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  Discouragement  of  Agriculture  in  the  a 
dent  State  of  Europe  after  the  Fall  of  the  Ronu 
Empire, 

When  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  overr 
the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire^  t 
confusions  which  followed  so  great  a  revoluti 
lasted  for  several  centuries.  The  rapine  andT 
lence  which  the  barbarians  exercised  against  t 
ancient  inhabitants,  interrupted  the  commerce  I 
tween  the  towns  and  the  country.  The  towns  wi 
deserted,  and  the  country  was  left  uncultivated,  ai 
the  western  provinces  of  Europe,  which  had  c 
joyed  a  considerable  degree  of  opulence  under  t 
Roman  empire,  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  povei 
and  barbarism.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
confusions,  the  chiefs  and  principal  leaders  of  the 
nations  acquired  or  usurped  to  themselves  t 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  those  countries.  • 
great  part  of  them  was  uncultivated  ;  but  no  pi 
of  them,  whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  n 
left  without  a  proprietor.  All  of  them  were  < 
grossed,  and  the  greater  part  by  a  few  great  pi 
prietors. 

This  original  engrossing  of  uncultivated  lan< 
though  a  great,  might  have  been  but  a  transitc 
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ml.  They  might  soon  hav«  been -divided  again, 
ad  broke  into  small  parcels  either  by  succession  or 
Vy  alienation.  The  law  of  primogeniture  hindered 
them  from  being  divided  by  succession  :  the  intro< 
Miction  of  entails  prevented  their  being  broke  into 
mail  parcels  by  alienation. 

When  land,  like  moveables,  is  considered  as  the 
Beans  only  of  subsistence  and  enjoyment,  the  na- 
tiral  law  of  succession  divides  it,  like  them,  among 
al  the  children  of  the  family ;  of  all  of  whom  the 
Idmstence  and  enjoyment  may  be  supposed  equally 
imr  to  the  father.     This  natural  law  of  succession 
Iceordingly  took  place  among  the  Romans,  who 
tede    no    more    distinction    between    elder    and 
JMinger,  between  male  and  female,  in  the  inherit- 
»  of  lands,  than  we  do  in  the  distribution  of 
IMveables.     But  when  land  was  considered  as  the 
means,  not  of  subsistence  merely,  but  of  power  and 
protection,   it  was   thought   better   that   it  should 
descend    undivided    to   one.      In   those   disorderly 
times,    every   great   landlord  was  a   sort  of  petty 
prince.      His   tenants  were  his  subjects.     He  was 
tfieir  judge,  and  in  some  respects  their  legislator  in 
peace,  and  their  leader  in  war.     He  made  war  ac- 
cording  to  his  own  discretion,   frequently  against 
ta  neighbours,  and  sometimes  against  his  sove- 
lei^.     The  security  of  a  landed  estate,  therefore, 
tile  protection  which  its  owner  could  afford  to  those 
^ho  dwelt  on  it,  depended  upon  its  greatness.     To 
tae  it  was  lo  ruin  it,  and  to  expose  every  part  of 
*U)  be  oppressed  and  swallowed  up  by  the  incur- 
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sions  of  its  neighbours.  The  Xvlw  of  primogenitw 
therefore,  came  to  take  place,  not  immediately,  i 
deed,  but .  in  process  of  time,  in  the  succession 
landed  estates,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  1: 
generally  taken  place  in  that  of  monarchies,  thouj 
not  always  at  their  first  institution.  That  t 
power,  and  consequently  the  security  of  the  n 
narchy,  may  not  be  weakened  by  division,  it  mi 
descend  entire  to  one  of  the  children.  To  which 
them  so  important  a  preference  shall  be  given,  mi 
be  determined  by  some  general  rule,  founded  i 
upon  the  doubtful  distinctions  of  personal  mei 
but  upon  some  plain  and  evident  difference  whj 
can  admit  of  no  dispute.  Among  the  children 
the  same  family,  there  can  be  no  indisputable  i 
ference  but  that  of  sex,  and  that  of  age.  The  mi 
sex  is  universally  preferred  to  the  female ;  a 
when  all  other  things  are  equal,  the  elder  eve 
where  takes  place  of  the  younger.  Hence  1 
origin  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  of  what 
called  lineal  succession. 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after  i 
circumstances^  which  iirst  gave  occasion  to  the 
and  which  could  alone  render  them  reasonable,  i 
no  more.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  the  p 
prietor  of  a  single  acre  of  land  is  as  perfectly  seci 
of  his  possession  as  the  proprietor  of  a  hund 
thousand.  The  right  of  primogeniture,  howei 
still  continues  to  be  respected,  and  as  of  all  insti 
tions  it  is  the  fittest  to  support  the  pride  of  fan; 
distinctions,  it  is  still  likely  to  endure  for  mi 
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centuries.  In  every  other  respect,  nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  the  real  interest  of  a  numerous 
family  than  a  right  which,  in  order  to  enrich  one, 
kggars  all  the  rest  of  the  children  *, 

Entails  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  law 
•f  primogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to  preserve 
a  certain  lineal  succession,  of  which  the  law  of  pri- 
nogeniture  iirst  gave  the  idea,  and  to  hinder  any 
part  of  the  original  estate  from  being  carried  out  of 
(he  proposed  line  either  by  gift,  or  devise,  or  alien- 
ition ;  either  by  the  folly,  or  by  the  misfortune  of 
uy  of  its  successive  owners.  They  were  altogether 
vnknown  to  the  Romans.  Neither  their  substitu- 
tions, nor  fideicommisses  bear  any  resemblance  to 
CBtails,  though  some  French  lawyers  have  thought 
proper  to  dress  the  modern  institution  in  the  lan- 
guage and  garb  of  those  ancient  ones. 

When  great  landed  estates  were  a  sort  of  princi- 
palities, entails  might  not  be  unreasonable.  Like 
what  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  some 
monarchies,  they  might  frequently  hinder  the  secu- 
rity of  thousands  from  being  endangered  by  the 
caprice  or  extravagance  of  one  man.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  when  small  as  well  as  great 
estates  derive  their  security  from  the  laws  of  their 
country,  nothing  can  be  more  completely  absurd. 

•  In  most  of  the  states  of  moiiern  Europe,  and  especially 
ia  this  country  since  the  Revolution,  the  possession  of  a 
krge  estate  has  enabled  the  owner  to  quarter  his  younger 
(bildren  on  the  public ;  not  to  mention  his  own  receipts  from 
t^  public  purse. — £. 
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They  are  founded  upon  the  most  absurd  of  all  «ap^ 
positions,  the  supposition  that  every  successiw 
generation  of  men  have  not  an  equal  right  to  thtf 
earth,  and  to  all  that  it  possesses;  but  that  the 
property  of  the  present  generation  should  be  re- 
strained and  regulated  according  to  the  fancy  c£ 
those  who  died  perhaps  five  hundred  years  ag^.- 
Entails,  however,  are  still  respected  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  in  those  countries  particu- 
larly in  which  noble  birth  is  a  necessary  qualifican 
tion  for  the  enjoyment  either  of  civil  or  military 
honours*.  Entails  are  thought  necessary  for  maiii^ 
taining  this  exclusive  privilege  of  the  nobility  to 
the  great  offices  and  honours  of  their  country ;  and 
that  order  having  usurped  one  unjust  advantage 
over  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  lest  their 
poverty  should  render  it  ridiculous,  it  is  thought 
reasonable,  that  they  should  have  another.  The 
common  law  of  England,  indeed^  is  said  to  abhor 
perpetuities,  and  they  are  accordingly  more  re^ 
stricted  there  than  in  any  other  European  monarchy; 
though  even  England  is  not  altogether  without 
them.  In  Scotland  more  than  one-fifth,  perhaps 
more  than  one-third  part  of  the  whole  lands  of  the 
country,  are  at  present  supposed  to  be  under  strict 
entail. 

Great  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  were,  in  this 
manner,  not  only  engrossed  by  particular  families^ 
but  the  possibility  of  their  being  divided  again  was 
as  much  as  possible  precluded  for  ever.    It  seldom 

*  And  j9r^/«.— £. 
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liappens,  however,  that  a  great  proprietor  is  a  great 
improver.  In  the  disorderiy  times  which  gave 
birth  to  those  barbarous  institutions,  the  great  pro« 
prietor  was  sufficiently  employed  in  defending  his 
9wn  territories,  or  in  extending  his  jurisdiction  and 

i  authority  over  those  of  his  neighbours.  He  had 
no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  and  improve<^ 

J  meat  of  land.  When  the  establishment  of  law  and 
order  afforded  him  this  leisure,  he  often  wanted, 
the  inclination,  and  almost  always  the  requisite 
abilities.  If  the  expense  of  his  house  and  person 
either  equalled  or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it  did 
very  frequently,  he  had  no  stock  to  employ  in 
this  manner.  If  he  was  an  economist,  he  gene- 
rally found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  his  an- 
nual savings  in  new  purchases,  than  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  old  estate.  To  improve  land  with 
profit,  like  all  other  commercial  projects,  requires 
an  exact  attention  to  small  savings  and  small  gains, 
of  which  a  man  born  to  a  great  fortune,  even  though 
naturally  frugal,  is  very  seldom  capable.  The  situ- 
ation of  such  a  person  naturally  disposes  him  to  at- 
tend rather  to  ornament  which  pleases  his  fancy, 
than  to  profit  for  which  he  has  so  little  occasion. 
The  elegance  of  his  dress,  of  his  equipage,  of  his 
house,  and  household  furniture,  are  objects  which 
from  his  infancy  he  has  been  accustomed  to  have 
some  anxiety  about.  The  turn  of  mind  which  this 
habit  naturally  forms,  follows  him  when  he  comes 
to  think  of  the  improvement  of  land.  He  embellishes 
perhaps  four  or  five  hundred  acres  in  the  neighbour- 

c2 
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hood  of  his  house,  at  ten  times  the  expense  which 
the  land  is  worth  after  all  his  improvements ;  and 
finds  that  if  he  was  to  improve  his  whole  estate  in 
the  same  manner,  and  he  has  little  taste  for  any 
other,  he  would  be  a  bankrupt  before  he  had 
finished  the  tenth  part  of  it.  There  still  remain  in 
both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  some  great  es- 
tates which  have  continued  without  interruption  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  family  since  the  times  of 
feudal  anarchy.  Compare  the  present  condition  of 
those  estates  with  the  possessions  of  the  small  pro- 
prietors in  their  neighbourhood,  and  you  will  re- 
quire no  other  argument  to  convince  you  how  un- 
favourable such  extensive  property  is  to  improve- 
ment. 

If  little  improvement  was  to  be  expected  from 
such  great  proprietors,  still  less  was  to  be  hoped 
for  from  those  who  occupied  the  land  under  them. 
In  the  ancient  state  of  Europe,  the  occupiers  of  land 
were  all  tenants  at  will.  They  were  all  or  almost 
all  slaves :  but  their  slavery  was  of  a  milder  kind 
than  that  known  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  or  even  in  our  West  Indian  colonies. 
They  were  supposed  to  belong  more  directly  to  the 
land  than  to  their  master.  They  could,  therefore, 
be  sold  with  it,  but  not  separately.  They  could 
marry,  provided  it  was  with  the  consent  of  their 
master ;  and  he  could  not  afterwards  dissolve  the 
marriage  by  selling  the  man  and  wife  to  different 
persons.  If  he  maimed  or  murdered  any  of  them, 
be  was  hable  to  some  penalty,  though  generally 
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but  to  a  small  one.  They  were  not,  however, 
capable  of  acquiring  property.  Whatever  they  ac- 
quired was  acquired  to  their  master,  and  he  could 
take  it  from  them  at  pleasure.  Whatever  cultiva- 
tion  and  improvement  could  be  carried  on  by  means 
of  such  slaves,  was  properly  earned  on  by  their 
master.  It  was  at  his  expense.  The  seed,  the 
cattle,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry  were  all 
his.  It  was  for  his  benefit.  Such  slaves  could  ac- 
quire nothing  but  their  daily  maintenance.  It  was 
properly  the  proprietor  himself,  therefore,  that,  in 
this  case,  occupied  his  own  lands,  and  cultivated 
them  by  his  own  bondmen.  This  species  of  slavery 
still  subsists  in  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  only 
in  the  western  and  south-western  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope, that  it  has  gradually  been  abolished  alto- 
gether*. 

But  if  great  improvements  are  seldom  to  be  ex- 
pected from  great  proprietors,  they  are  least  of  all 
to  be  expected  when  they  employ  slaves  for  their 
workmen.  The  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
I  believe,  demonstrates  that  the  work  done  by 
slaves,  though  it  appears  to  cost  only  their  main- 
tenance, is  in  the  end  the  dearest  of  any.  A  per- 
son who  can  acquire  no  property,  can  have  no  other 
interest  but  to  eat  as  much,  and  to  labour  as  little 
as  possible.     Whatever  work  he  does  beyond  what 

•  Considering  that  where  land  is  extremely  cheap,  slavery 
U  the  only  means  hy  which  labour  can  be  employed  in  combi- 
nation, and  surplus  produce  be  obtained,  the  next  paragra^^Vi 
items  to  befall  of0rror,-^E, 
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is  sufficient  to  purchase  his  own  maintenance,  ca 
be  squeezed  out  of  him  by  violence  only,  and  nc 
by  any  interest  of  his  own.  In  ancient  Italy,  h<y 
much  the  cultivation  of  corn  degenerated,  how  ui 
profitable  it  became  to  the  master  when  it  fe 
under  the  management  of  slaves,  is  remarked  fc 
both  Pliny  and  Columella.  In  the  time  of  Arii 
totle  it  had  not  been  much  better  in  ancient  Greeo 
Speaking  of  the  ideal  republic  described  in  tli 
laws  of  Plato,  to  maintain  five  thousand  idle  me 
(the  number  of  warriors  supposed  necessary  for  it 
defence)  together  with  their  women  and  servant 
would  require,  he  says,  a  territory  of  boundless  e: 
tent  and  fertility,  like  the  plains  of  Babylon  *. 

The  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to  dominee 
and  nothing  mortifies  him  so  much  as  to  be  oblige 
to  condescend  to  persuade  his  inferiorsf.  Wherev« 
the  law  allows  it,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  ca 
afford  it,  therefore,  he  will  generally  prefer  the  se 
vice  of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen.  The  planting  < 
sugar  and  tobacco  can  afford  the  expense  of  slai 
cultivation.  The  raising  of  corn,  it  seems,  in  tl 
present  times,  cannot.  In  the  English  colonies,  ( 
which  the  principal  produce  is  corn,  the  far  great 

*  But  the  labour  of  slaves  being  combined,  is  more  pi 
ductive  than  the  much  divided  labour  of  freemen.  T 
labour  of  freemen  is  more  productive  than  that  of  slaves,  on 
when  it  comes  to  be  combined  by  means  of  greater  dearni 
of  land,  and  the  system  of  liiring  for  wages.— E. 

f  Not  the  pride  of  man,  but  his  wish  to  obtain  more  of  t 
produce  of  labour  than  he  could  himself  consumei  seems 
have  been  the  cause  of  slavery .-—l^. 
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of  the  work  is  done  by  freemen.    The  late 
ilution  of  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  to  set  at 
ifty  all   their  negro  slaves,  may  satisfy  us  that 
dr  number  cannot  be  very  great.    Had  they  made 
y  considerable  part  of  their  property,  such  a  reso- 
ticm  could  never  have  been  agreed  to.     In  our 
agar  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  work  is 
lone  by  slaves,  and  in  our  tobacco  colonies  a  very 
^reat  part  of  it.     The  profits  of  a  sugar  plantation 
in  any  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  are  generally 
much  greater  than  those  of  any  other  cultivation 
that  is  known  either  in  Europe  or  America :   and 
the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation,  though  inferior 
to  those  of  sugar,  are  superior  to  those  of  corn,  as 
has  already  been  observed.     Both  can   afford  the 
expense  of  slave  cultivation,  but  sugar  can  afford  it 
still  better  than  tobacco.     The  number  of  negroes 
accordingly  is  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  that 
of  whites,  in  our  sugar  than  in  our  tobacco  colonies*. 
To  the  slave  cultivators  of  ancient  times,  gradu- 
ally succeeded  a  species  of  farmers  known  at  present 
in  France  by  the  name   of  Metayers.     They  are 
called  in  Latin,  Coloni  Partiarii.     They  have  been 
so  long  in  disuse  in  England,  that  .at  present  I  know 
no  English  name  for  them.     The  proprietor  fur- 
nished them  with  the  seed,  cattle,  and  instruments 
of  husbandry,  the  whole  stock,  in  short,  necessary 

•  Com  may  be  raised,  though  not  in  any  large  surplus 
quantity,  without  combination  of  labour;  but  the  raising  of 
toUacGo,  and  still  more  of  sugar,  n>quires  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  a  great  many  hunds  iu  the  same  work, — 1^. 
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for  cultivating  the  farnj.  The  produce  was  divided  ' 
equally  between  the  proprietor  and  the  farmer,  after ' ' 
setting  aside  what  was  judged  necessary  for  keeping  ' 
up  the  stock,  which  was  restored  to  the  proprietor  ' 
when  the  farmer  either  quitted,  or  was  turned  out 
of  the  farm. 

Land  occupied  by  such  tenants  is  properly  cuItH  ' 
vated  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  as  much  «•  ' 
that  occupied  by  slaves.  There  is,  however,  one  very  ti 
essential  difference  between  them.  Such  tenant^  ^ 
being  freemen,  are  capable  of  acquiring  property^  ^ 
and  having  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  ef  ^i 
the  land,  they  have  a  plain  interest  that  the  whole  U 
produce  should  be  as  great  as  possible,  in  order  thai  ^ 
their  own  proportion  may  be  so,  A  slave,  on  the  )i 
contrary,  who  can  acquire  nothing  but  his  main?  ^ 
tenance,  consults  his  own  ease  by  making  the  laii4  ) 
produce  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  tha|  ii 
maintenance.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  partly  upoi|  \ 
account  of  this  advantage,  and  partly  upon  account  i 
of  the  encroachments  which  the  sovereign,  always  « 
jealous  of  the  great  lords,  gradually  encouraged  3 
their  villains  to  make  upon  their  authority,  and  ^ 
which  seem  at  last  to  have  been  such  as  rendered 
this  species  of  servitude  altogether  inconvenient,  that  i 
tenure  in  villanage  gradually  wore  out  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe*.    The  time  and  man-  ' 

*  The  increase  of  people,  and  consequent  scarcity  of  land,' 
■nffidently  account  for  the  abolition  of    slavery  in  smne 
countries.     In  countries  where  land  remains  very  cheafl^ 
either  all  the  people  ^are  in  a  state  of  barbarisnij  or  some  of 
t&em  iire  in  a  state  of  slayery.— £• 
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,  however,  in  which  so  important  a  revolution 
>  brought  about,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points 
modern  history.  The  church  of  Rome  claims 
at  merit  in  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  so  early  as 
twelfth  century,  Alexander  III.  published  a 
I  for  the  general  emancipation  of  slaves.  1 1  seems, 
rever,  to  have  been  rather  a  pious  exhortation, 
Q  a  law  to  which  exact  obedience  was  required 
n  the  faithful.  Slavery  continued  to  take  place 
tost  universally  for  several  centuries  afterwards, 
it  was  gradually  abolished  by  the  joint  operation 
the  two  interests  above  mentioned,  that  of  the 
prietor  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  sovereign 
the  other.  A  villain  enfranchised,  and  at  the 
le  time  allowed  to  continue  in  possession  of  the 
d,  havinff  no  stock  of  his  own,  could  cultivate  it 
y  by  means  of  what  the  landlord  advanced  to 
1,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  what  the  French 
I  a  Metayer. 

Lt  could  never,  however,  be  the  interest  even  of 
3  last  species  of  cultivators  to  lay  out,  in  the  fur- 
r  improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the  little 
ck  which  they  might  save  from  their  own  share 
the  produce,  because  the  lord,  who  laid  out 
thing,  was  to  get  one-half  of  whatever  it  pro- 
ced.  The  tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
ce,  is  found  to  be  a  very  great  hindrance  to  im- 
jvement.  A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted  to 
e-half,  must  have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  it.  It 
ight  be  the  interest  of,  a  metayer  to  make  the  land 
oduce  as  much  as  could  be  brought  out  of  it  by 
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means  of  the  stock  furnished  by  the  proprietor ;  butf  n 
it  could  never  be  bis  interest  to  mix  any  part  of  Uhf  4i 
own  with  it.  In  France,  where  five  parts  out  dt* 
six  of  the  whole  kingdom  are  said  to  be  still  oceijif ; 
pied  by  this  species  of  cultivators,  the  proprietoCf^.  j 
complain  that  their  metayers  take  every  oppofif  j 
tunity  of  employing  the  master's  cattle  rather  M^ 
carriage  than  in  cultivation;  because  in  the  0110  ^ 
case  they  get  the  whole  profits  to  themselves,  ifai  ^ 
the  other  they  share  them  with  their  landlord.  Thit  t| 
species  of  tenants  still  subsists  in  some  parts  of  Sccrfk  \^ 
land.  They  are  called  steel-bow  tenants.  Thow  ^ 
ancient  English  tenants,  who  are  said  by  bhkf  \ 
Baron  Gilbert  and  Doctor  Blackstone  to  have  beM  •< 
rather  bailiffs  of  the  landlord  than  farmers  properly^  ; 
so  called,  were  probably  of  the  same  kind.  ,  , 

To  this  species  of  tenanc]^  succeeded,  though  by» 
very  slow  degrees,  farmers  properly  so  called,  wlu| 
cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  stock,  payijig  % 
rent  certain  to  the  landlord*.  When  such  farmers 
have  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  they  may  some^ 
times  find  it  for  their  interest  to  lay  out  part  of  theii^ 
capital  in  the  further  improvement  of  the  farm;: 
because  they  may  sometimes  expect  to  recover  ity 
with  a  large  profit,  before  the  expiration  of  %h^ 
lease.  The  possession  even  of  such  farmers,  hows 
ever,  was  long  extremely  precarious,  and  still  is  so 

*  In  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  world, — in  all  countrief. 
perhaps,  except  Great  Britain  and  the  Low  Countries^— such 
fanners  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  agricultural  class« 
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ly  parta  of  Europe.  They  conld  before  the 
Jon  of  their  term  be  leg'ally  ouslctl  of  their 
by  a  new  purchaser;  in  England,  even  by 
iitioufi  action  of  a  common  recovery.  If  they 
urned  out  illegally  by  the  violence  of  their 
,  the  action  by  which  they  obtained  redress 
Ltremely  impcrlect.  It  did  not  always  re- 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  land,  but 
hem  dam 0(re9  which  never  amounted  to  the 
IS9.  Even  in  England,  the  country  perhaps 
rope  where  the  yeomanry  has  always  been 
respected,  it  was  not  till  about  the  14th  of 

the  Vllth  that  the  action  of  ejectment  was 
ed,  by  which  the  tenant  recovere,  not  damages 
ut  possession,  and  in  which  his  claim  is  not 
nrily  concluded  by  the  uncertain  decision  of 
(le  uHize.  This  action  has  been  found  so 
lal  a  remedy  that,  in  the  modern  practicC) 
the  landlord  has  occasion  to  sue  for  the  pos- 
1  of  the  land,  he  seldom  makes  use  of  tht 
e  which  properly  belong  to  him  as  landlord, 
rit  of  right  or  the  writ  of  entry,  but  sues  in 
ame  of  his  tenant,  by  the  writ  of  ejectment, 
iglnnd,  therefore,  the  security  of  the  tenant 
lal  to  that  of  the  proprietor.  In  England, 
«,  a  leas«  for  life  of  forty  shillings  a  year 
is  a  freehold,  and  entitles   the  lessee  to  vot« 

member  of  parliament ;  and  as  a  great  part 
i  yeomanry  have  freeholds  of  this  kind,  tht 

order  becomes  respectable  to  their  landlords 
count  of  the  political    coniideraiion   whieh 
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this  gives  them.  Thete  is,  I  believe,  no  where  U 
Europe  except  in  England,  any  instance  o£  thl 
tenant  building  upon  the  land  of  which  he  had  IM 
lease,  and  trusting  that  the  honour  of  his  landlmi 
would  take  no  advantage  of  so  important  an  iofr 
provement.  Those  laws  and  customs  so  favourabh 
to  the  yeomanry,  have  perhaps  contributed  more  tc 
the  present  grandeur  of  England  than  all  thdU 
boasted  regulations  of  commerce  taken  together.    < 

The  law  which  secures  the  longest  leases  agaiul 
successors  of  every  kind  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  pecn* 
liar  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  introduced  into  Scoi* 
land  so  early  as  1449,  by  a  law  of  James  II. 
Its  beneficial  influence,  however,  has  been  mueh 
obstructed  by  entails;  the  heirs  of  entail  beiii| 
generally  restrained  from  letting  leases  for  any  long 
term  of  years,  frequently  for  more  than  one  year, 
A  late  act  of  parliament  has,  in  this  respect,  some- 
what slackened  their  fetters,  though  they  are  still 
by  much  too  strait.  In  Scotland,  besides,  as  nc 
leasehold  gives  a  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament 
the  yeomanry  are  upon  this  account  less  respectable 
to  their  landlords  than  in  England. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  was  found  con- 
venient to  secure  tenants  both  against  heirs  and 
purchasers,  the  term  of  their  security  was  still 
limited  to  a  very  short  period ;  in  France,  for  ex- 
ample, to  nine  years  from  the  commencement  of  thl 
lease.  It  has  in  that  country,  indeed,  been  latelj 
extended  to  twenty-seven,  a  period  still  too  short  tfl 
encourage  the  tenant  to  make  the  most  important  ini" 
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frDFements.  The  proprietors  of  land  were  anciently 
te  legislators  of  every  part  of  Europe.  The  laws 
Jdating  to  land,  therefore,  were  all  calculated  for 
lliat  they  supposed  the  interest  of  the  proprietor.  It 
Ku  for  his  interest,  they  had  imagined,  that  no  lease 
f  fnnted  by  any  of  his  predecessors  should  hinder 
him  from  enjoying,  during  a  long  term  of  years,  the 
fallTalue  of  his  land.  Avarice  and  injustice  are 
always  short-sighted,  and  they  did  not  foresee 
how  much  this  regulation  must  obstruct  improve- 
ment, and  thereby  hurt  in  the  long-run  the  real 
interest  of  the  landlord. 

The   farmers  too,  besides  paying  the  rent,  were 

indentlyy  it  was  supposed,  bound  to  perform  a  great 

lamber   of  services  to  the    landlord,  which  were 

seldom   either  specified  in  the   lease,  or  regulated 

by  any  precise  rule,  but  by  the  use  and  want  of  the 

manor  or  barony.     These  services,  therefore,  being 

almost  entirely  arbitrary,  subjected  the   tenant  to 

many  vexations.     In  Scotland,  the  abolition  of  all 

services,  not  precisely  stipulated  in  the  lease,  has  in 

the  course  of  a  few  years  very   much  altered  for 

the  better  the  condition  of  the  yeomanry  of  that 

country. 

The  public  services  to  which  the  yeomanry  were 
bound,  were  not  less  arbitrary  than  the  private  ones. 
To  make  and  maintain  the  high  roads,  a  servitude 
which  still  subsists,  I  believe,  every  where^  though 
with  different  degrees  of  oppression  in  different 
countries,  was  not  the  only  one.  When  the  king's 
troops,  when  his  household  or  his  officers  of  any  kind 
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passed  through  any  part  of  the  country,  the  yeomanry 
were  bound  to  provide  them  with  horses,  carriageii 
and  provisions,  at  a  price  regulated  by  Jthe  puf* 
veyor.  Great  Britain  is,  I  believe,  the  only  mo* 
narchy  in  Europe  where  the  oppression  of  puf* 
vcyance  has  been  entirely  abolished.  It  still  sub* 
iBists  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  public  taxes  to  which  they  were  subject  wei« 
as  irregular  and  oppressive  as  the  services.  The 
ancient  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling  to  grant 
themselves  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their  sovereign, 
easily  allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they  called  it,  their 
tenants,  and  had  not  knowledge  enough  to  foresee 
how  much  this  must  in  the  end  affect  their  own 
revenue.  The  taille,  as  it  still  subsists  in  Francej 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  those  ancient  tallages^ 
It  is  a  tax  upon  the  supposed  profits  of  the  fanner, 
which  they  estimate  by  the  stock  that  he  has  upon 
the  farm.  It  is  his  interest,  therefore,  to  appear  to 
have  as  little  as  possible,  and  consequently  to  em* 
ploy  as  little  as  possible  in  its  cultivation,  and  nont 
in  its  improvement.  Should  any  stock  happen  td 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  French  farmer,  this 
taille  is  almost  equal  to  a  prohibition  of  its  ever 
being  employed  upon  the  land.  This  tax  besides  is 
supposed  to  dishonour  whoever  is  subject  to  it,  and 
to  degrade  him  below,  not  only  the  rank  of  a  gentle- 
man, but  that  of  a  burgher,  and  whoever  rents  the 
lands  of  another  becomes  subject  to  it.  No  gentle- 
man, nor  even  any  burgher  who  has  stock,  will  sub* 
mit  to  this  degradation.    This  tax,  therefore^  not 
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inders  the  stock  which  accumuUtcB  upon  the 
om  being  employed  in  its  improvement,  but 
away  all  other  stock  from  it.  The  ancient 
and  fifteenths,  so  usual  in  England  in  former 
seem,  so  far  an  they  affected  the  land,  to  have 
nes  of  the  same  nature  with  the  taille. 
!er  all  these  discouragements,  little  improve- 
»uld  be  expected  from  the  occupiers  of  land. 
>rder  of  people,  with  all  the  liberty  and  seen- 
lich  law  can  give,  must  always  improve  under 
disadvantages.  The  farmer,  compared  with 
oprietor,  is  as  a  merchant  who  trades  with 
■  ed  money  compared  with  one  who  trades  with 
a.  The  stock  of  both  may  improve, but  thatof 
le,  with  only  equal  good  conduct,  must  always 
fe  more  slowly  than  thut  of  the  other,  on 
it  of  ttie  large  share  of  the  protits  which  is 
ned  by  the  interest  of  the  loan.  Tift  lands 
Lted  by  the  farmer  must,  in  the  same  manner, 
mly  equal  good  conduct,  be  improved  more 
than  those  cultivated  by  the  proprietor ;  oa 
at  of  the  large  share  of  the  produce  which  is 
med  in  the  rent,  and  which,  bad  the  fanner 
iroprietor,  he  might  have  employed  in  the  furr 
mprovement  of  the  land.  The  station  of  a 
r  besides  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  infe- 
D  that  of  a  proprietor.  Through  the  greater 
)f  Europe,  the  yeomanry  1ff%  regarded  as  an 
)r  rank  of  people,  even  to  the  better  sort  of 
men  and  mechanics,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
l>2 
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to  the  great  merchants  and  master  manufactureifl)^ 
It  can  seldom  happen,  therefore,  that  a  man  of  any^itj 
considerable  stock  should  quit  the  superior,  in  ordor^ffii 
to  place  himself  in  an  inferior  station.     Even  in  ib»  ^i 
present  state  of  Europe,  therefore,  little  stock  b 
likely  to  go  from  any  other  profession  to  the  im-  i 
provement  of  land  in  the  way  of  farming.     Mofb 
does  perhaps  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other 
country,  though  even  there  the  great  stocks  which 
are,  in  some  places,  employed  in  farming,  have  gene^  ii^ 
rally  been  acquired  by  farming,  the  trade,  perhspSi  (g 
in  which  of  all  others  stock  is  commonly  acquired  Al- 
most slowly.     After  small  proprietors,  however,  rich  * 
and  great  farmers  are,  in  every  country,  the  prin- 
cipal improvers.     There  are  more  such  perhaps  in 
England  than  in  any   other  European  monarchy. 
In  the*  republican  governments  of  Holland  and  of 
Berne  in  Switzerland,  the  farmers  are  said  to  be  not 
inferior  to  those  of  England. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was,  over  and  above  . 
all  this,  unfavourable  to  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  land,  whether  carried  on  by  the  proprietor 
or  by  the  farmer ;  first,  by  the  general  prohibition 
of  the  exportation  of  com  without  a  special  licence, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  universal  regu- 
lation ;  and  secondly,  by  the  restraints  which  were 
laid  upon  the  inland  commerce,  not  only  of  com 
but  of  almost  evd^  other  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
farm,  by  the  absurd  laws  against  engrossers,  re- 
graters,  and  forestallers,  and  by  the  privileges  of 
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Jhirs  and  markets.     It  has  already  been  observed  in 

vliat  manner  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 

cam,  tc^ether  with  some  encouragement  given  to 

file  importation  of  foreign  coni}  obstructed  the  cul- 

itivation  of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  the  most  fertile 
coantry  in  flurojpe,  and  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the 
peatest  empire  in  the  world.  To  what  degree  such 
RStraints  ttponthe  inland  commerce  of  this  commo- 
ditj,  joined  to  the  general  prohibition  of  exportation, 
jnusi  have  discouraged  the  cultivation  of  countries 
ks  fertile,  and  less  favourably  circumstanced,  It  is 
Bot  perhaps  very  easy  to  imagine. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Cities  and  TownSyafte% 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  und  towns  were,  afler  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  not  more  favoured  than 
those  of  the  country.  They  consisted,  indeed,  of  a 
very  different  order  of  people  from  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
These  last  were  composed  chiefly  of  the  proprietors 
of  lands,  among  whom  the  public  territory  was  ori- 
ginally divided,  and  who  found  it  convenient  to 
build  their  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
another,  and  to  surround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the 
sake  of  common  defence.  After  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  on  the  contrary,  the  proprietors  of 
land  seem  generally  to  have  lived  in  fortified  castles 
on  their  own  estates,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
tenants  and  dependants.  The  towns  were  chiefly 
inhabited  by  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who  seem  in 
those  days  to  have  been  of  servile,  or  very  nearly  of 
servile  condition.  The  privileges  which  we  find  grant- 
ed by  ancient  charters  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of 
the  principal  towns  in  Europe,  sufficiently  shew 
what  they  were  before  those  grants.  The  people  to 
whom  it  is  granted  as  a  privilege  that  they  might 
give  away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage  without 
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fte  consent  of  their  lord,  that  upon  their  death  their 
fin  children,  and  not  their  lord,  should  succeed  to 
tteir  goods,  and  that  they  might  dispose  of  their  own 
(fects  by  ivill,  must,  before  those  grants,  have  been 
cither  altogether,  or  very  nearly  in  the  same  state 
of  villani^e  with  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the 
erantry. 

They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  poor, 
nean  set  of  people,  who  used  to  travel  about  with 
their  goods  from  place  to  place,  and  from  fair  to 
Cur,  like  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  the  present 
times.  In  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
then,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  several  of  the  Tartar 
governments  of  Asia  at  present,  taxes  used  to  be 
levied  upon  the  persons  and  goods  of  travellers,  when 
they  passed  through  certain  manors,  when  they  went 
o>er  certain  bridges,  when  they  carried  about  their 
goods  from  place  to  place  in  a  fair,  when  they  erected 
in  it  a  booth  or  stall  to  sell  them  in.  These  different 
taxes  were  known  in  England  by  -the  names  of 
passage,  pontage,  lastage,  and  stallage.  Sometimes 
the  king,  sometimes  a  great  lord,  who  had,  it  seems, 
u|X)n  some  occasions,  authority  to  do  this,  would 
grant  to  particular  traders,  to  such  particularly  as 
lived  in  their  own  demesnes,  a  general  exemption 
from  such  taxes.  Such  traders,  though  in  other 
respects  of  servile,  or  very  nearly  of  servile  condition, 
were  upon  this  account  called  free-traders.  They 
m  return  usually  paid  to  their  protector  a  sort  of 
annual  poll-tax.  In  those  days  protection  was  sel- 
dom granted  without  a  valuable  consideration,  and 
ihjs  tax  juig-btj  perhaps,  be  considered  as  cotu^ew- 
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saiion  for  what  their  patrons  might  lose  by 
exemptioa  from  other  taxes.  At  first,  both  tl 
poll-taxes  and  those  exemptions  seem  to  have 
altogether  personal,  and  to  have  afllected  only 
ticular  individuals,  during  either  their  lives,  or 
pleasure  of  their  protectors.  In  the  very  imperfc 
accounts  which  have  been  published  from  DooMMi 
day-book,  of  several  of  the  towns  of  England,  mttfl 
tion  is  frequently  made  sometimes  of  the  tax  whm 
particular  burghers  paid,  each  of  them,  either  to  dm 
king,  or  to  some  other  great  lord,  for  this  sort  oil 
protection;  and  sometimes  of  the  general  amoiui| 
only  of  all  those  taxes*.  ^ 

But  how  servile  soever  may  have  been  originaU| 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towus»  1 
appears  evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty  aii| 
independency  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  (4 
land  in  the  country.  That  part  of  the  king'9  f^ 
venue  which  arose  from  such  poll-taxes  in  any  par* 
ticular  town,  used  commonly  to  be  let  in  farmi 
during  a  term  of  years  for  a  rent  certain,  some* 
times  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  sometime! 
to  other  persons.  The  burghers  themselves  fre? 
quently  got  credit  enough  to  be  admitted  to  farm 
the  revenues  of  this  sort  which  arose  out  of  their  own 
town,  they  becoming  jointly  and  severally  answer- 
able for  the  whole  rentf*  To  let  a  farm  in  thif 
manner  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  usual  economy 

*  See  Brady's  Historical  Treatise  of  Cities  and  Boroughi; 
p.  3,  &c. — ^A. 

f  See  Madoz  Firma  Biirgi,  p.  18  ;  also  History  of  tlK 
JSxcbequer,  chap,  10,  sect,  v,  p,  223,  fijrat  edlUQQ.^A* 
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l(  I  believe,  the  sovereigns  of  all  the  different 
MOtries  of  Europe;  who  used  frequently  to  let 
Me  manors  to  all  the  tenants  of  those  manors, 
1^1%  becoming  jointly  and  severally  answerable  for 
ii|le  whole' rent;  but  in  return  being  allowed  to  col- 
eel  kt  it  in  their  own  way,  and  to  pay  It  into  the  king's 
oloelieqaer  by  the  hands  of  their  own  bailiff,  and 
e»|kiiig  thus  altogether  freed  from  the  insolence  of 
idlte  king's  officers;  a  circumstance  in  those  days 
tlil  Cfurded  as  of  the  greatest  importance. 
:  A  At  first  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probably  let  to 
tf/ tbe  burghers,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  to 
ather  farmers,  for  a  term  of  years  only.  In  proeess 
of  time,  however,  it  seems  to  have  become  the 
feneral  practice  to  grant  it  to  them  in  fee,  that  is 
for  ever,  reserving  a  rent  certain,  never  afterwards 
to.  be  augmented.  The  payment  having  thus  be- 
come perpetual,  the  exemptions,  in  return,  for  which 
it  was  made,  naturally  became  perpetual  too.  Those 
exemptions,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  personal,  and 
could  not  afterwards  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
individuals  as  individuals,  but  as  burghers  of  a  par- 
ticular burgh,  which,  upon  this  account,  was  called 
a  free  burgh,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  had  been 
called  free-burghers  or  free-traders. 

Along  with  this  grant,  the  important  privileges 
above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give  away  their 
own  daughters  in  marriage,  that  their  children 
should  succeed  to  them,  and  that  they  might  dispose 
of  their  own  effects  by  will,  were  generally  bestowed 
upon  the  burghers  of  the  town   to  whom  it  was 
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given.  Whether  such  privileges  had  before  be^ 
usually  granted  along  with  the  freedom  of  trade» 
particular  burghers,  as  individuals,  I  know  not.  ,>j 
reckon  it  not  improbable  that  they  were,  though) 
cannot  produce  any  direct  evidence  of  it.  But  honii 
ever  this  may  have  been,  the  principal  attributes  iij 
villanage  and  slavery  being  thus  taken  away  frqil 
them,  they  now,  at  least,  became  really  free  in  <ni 
present  sense  of  the  word  freedom. 

Nor  was  this  all.  They  were  generally  at  tin 
same  time  erected  into  a  commonalty  or  corporatiop 
with  the  privilege  of  having  magistrates  and  a  town 
council  of  their  own,  of  making  bye-laws  for  thai 
own  government,  of  building  walls  for  their  om 
defence,  and  of  reducing  all  their  inhabitants  uadtt 
a  sort  of  military  discipline,  by  obliging  them  tl 
watch  and  ward ;  that  is,  as  anciently  understood 
to  guard  and  defend  those  walls  against  all  attack 
and  surprises  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  £iig 
land  they  were  generally  exempted  from  suit  to  th< 
hundred  and  county  courts;  and  all  such  pleas  ai 
should  arise  among  them,  the  pleas  of  the  crowi 
excepted,  were  left  to  the  decision  of  their  owi 
.magistrates.  In  other  countries  much  greater  anc 
more  extensive  jurisdictions  were  frequently  grantee 
to  them*. 

It  might,  probably,  be  necessary  to  grant  to  sud 
towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  their  own  reveuuei 

*  See  Madox  Firma  Burgi :  see  also  Pfeffel  in  the  remark 
able  events  under  Frederick  II.)  and  his  successors  of  tb 
hooBe  of  Suabia. — ^A. 
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sort  of  compulsive  jurisdiction  to  oblige  their 
citizens  to  make  payment.  In  those  disorderly 
tines  it  might  have  been  extremely  inconvenient  to 
ktve  left  them  to  seek  this  sort  of  justice  from  any 
other  tribunal.  But  it  must  seem  extraordinary 
that  the  sovereigns  of  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  should  have  exchanged  in  this  manner  for 
trent  certain,  never  more  to  he  augmented,  that 
branch  of  their  revenue  which  was,  perhaps,  of  all 
others  the  most  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural 
course  of  things,  without  either  expense  or  attention 
of  their  own ;  and  that  they  should,  besides,  have  in 
Ihis  manner  voluntarily  erected  a  sort  of  independent 

I  republics  in  the  heart  of  their  own  dominions. 
In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  those  days  the  sovereign  of  perhaps  no 
country  in  Europe  was  able  to  protect,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominions,  the  weaker  part  of 
ills  subjects  from  the  oppression  of  the  great  lords. 
Those  whom  the  law  could  not  protect,  and  who  were 
not  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves,  were  obliged 
cither  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  some 
freat  lord,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  to  become 
I  either  his  slaves  or  vassals;  or  to  enter  into  a  league 
of  mutual  defence  for  the  common  protection  of 
one  another.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  burghs, 
considered  as  single  individuals,  had  no  power  to 
defend  themselves  :  but  by  entering  into  a  league  of 
mutual  defence  with  their  neighbours,  they  were 
capable  of  making  no  contemptible  resistance.  The 
lords  despised  the  burghers,  whom  they  considered 
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not  only  as  of  a  different  order,  but  as  a  paroel^^ 
emancipated  slaves,  almost  of  a  different  spedr^^ 
from  themselves.     The  wealth  of  the  burghers  nei^p^ 
failed  to  provoke  their  envy  and  indignation,  vtit^ 
they  plundered  them  upon  every  occasion  witiicMP%i 
mercy  or  remorse.     The  burghers  naturally  hatJM^p 
and  feared  the  lords.     The  king  hated  and  feaiw^I 
them  too ;  but  though  perhaps  he  might  despise,  bflr^^u 
had  no  reason  either  to  hate  or  fear  the  burgheit£/uE| 
Mutual  interest,  therefore,  disposed  them  to  support  ek 
the  king,  and  the  king  to  support  them  against  th9  4 
lords.     They  were  the  enemies  of  his  enemies,  and  it  4{ 
was  his  interest  to  render  them  as  secure  and  inde*  \ 
pendent  of  those  enemies  as  he  could.     By  grantini^  .) 
them  magistrates  of  their  own,    the  privilege   di  { 
making  bye-laws  for  their  own  government,  that  dT  i 
building  walls  for  their  own  defence,  and  that  of 
reducing  all  their  inhabitants  under  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  he  gave  them  all  the  means  of  se- 
curity and  independency  of  the  barons  which  it  was 
in  his  power  to  bestow.     Without  the  establishment 
of  some  regular  government  of  this  kind,  without 
some  authority  to  compel  their  inhabitants  to  act 
according  to  some  certain  plan  or  system,  no  volun- 
tary league  of  mutual  defence  could  either  have 
afforded  them   any   permanent  security,    or   have 
enabled  them   to  give  the  king  any  considerable 
support.     By  granting  them  the  farm  of  their  town 
in  fee,  he  took  away  from  those  whom  he  wished  to 
have  for  his  friends,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  for  his 
allies,  all  ground  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  that  he 
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ever  afterwards  to  oppress  them,  either  by 
msing  the  farm  rent  of  their  town,  or  by  granting 
k  to  some  other  farmer. 

The  princes  who  lived  upon  the  worst  terms  with 
their  barons,  seem  accordingly  to  have  been  the 
Dost  liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their  burghs. 
King  John  of  England,  for  example,  appears  to 
lave  been  a  most  munificent  benefactor  to  his 
»inis*.  Philip  the  First  of  France  lost  all  autho- 
rity over  his  barons.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
bis  son  liewis,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
Lewis  the  Pat,  consulted,  according  to  Father 
Daniel,  with  the  bishops  of  the  royal  demesnes,  con- 
cerning the  most  proper  means  of  restraining  the 
yioknce  of  the  great  lords.  Their  advice  consisted 
of  two  different  proposals.  One  was  to  erect  a  new 
order  of  jurisdiction,  by  establishing  magistrates  and 
a  town  council,  in  every  considerable  town  of  his 
demesnes.  The  other  was  to  form  a  new  militia, 
by  making  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns,  under  the 
command  of  their  own  magistrates,  march  out  upon 
proper  occasions  to  the  assistance  of  the  king.  It  is 
from  this  period,  according  to  the  French  antiqua- 
rians, that  we  are  to  date  the  institution  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  councils  of  cities  in  France.  It  was 
during  the  unprosperous  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the 
bouse  of  Suabia  that  the  greater  part  of  the  free 
towns  of  Germany  received  the  first  grants  of  their 
privileges,  and  that  the  famous  Ilanseatic  league 
first  became  formidable  t- 

*  See  Madox.— A.       +  See  Peffel.— A. 
VOL.  III.  K 
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The  militia  of  the  cities  seems,  in  those  tinies^i4| 
to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  country,  andii 
they  could  be  more  readily  assembled  upon 
sudden  occasion,  they  frequently  had  the  advanl 
in  their  disputes  with  the  neighbouring  lords, 
countries,  such  as  Italy  and  Switzerland,  in  whit 
on  account  either  of  their  distance  from  the  prin< 
seat  of  government,  of  the  natural  strength  of 
country  itself,  or  of  some  other  reason,  the  sovei 
came  to  lose  the  whole  of  his  authority,  the  citkl 
generally  became  independent  republics,  and  coH" 
quered  all  the  nobility  in  their  neighbourhood  J| 
obliging  them  to  pull  down  their  castles  in  the  coill|i> 
try,  and  to  live,  like  other  peaceable  inhabitants,  iM 
the  city.  This  is  the  short  history  of  the  republh 
of  Berne,  as  well  as  of  several  other  cities  in  Swit* 
zerland.  If  you  except  Venice,  for  of  that  city  thl 
history  is  somewhat  different,  it  is  the  history  of  all 
the  considerable  Italian  republics,  of  which  so  great 
a  number  arose  and  perished,  between  the  end  ol 
the  twelflh  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  countries  such  as  France  or  England,  where 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  though  frequentl) 
very  low,  never  was  destroyed  altogether,  the  citiec 
had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  entirely  indepen- 
dent. They  became,  however,  so  considerable,  thai 
the  sovereign  could  impose  no  tax  upon  them,  be- 
sides the  stated  farm-rent  of  the  town,  without  theii 
own  consent.  They  were,  therefore,  called  upon  to 
send  deputies  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  states 
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ingdom,  where  they  might  join  with  the 
id  the  barons  in  granting,  upon  urgent 
,  some  extraordinary  aid  to  the  king, 
nerally,  too,  more  favourable  to  his  pbw-* 
deputies  seem,  sometimes,  to  have  been 
I  by  him  as  a  counter-balance  in  those 
»s  to  the  authority  of  the  great  lords « 
iie  origin  of  the  representation  of  burghs 
tates  general  of  all  gceat  monarchies  in 

and  good  government,  and  along  with  them 
by  and  security  of  individuals,  were,  in  this 
established  in  cities,  at  a  time  when  the 
I  of  land  in  the  country  were  exposed  to 
t  of  violence.  But  men  in  this  defenceless 
urally  content  themselves  with  their  neces- 
sistence;  because  to  acquire  more  might 
ipt  the  injustice  of  their  oppressors.  On 
■ary,  when  they  are  secure  of  enjoying  the 
their  industry,  they  naturally  exert  it  to 
eir  condition,  and  to  acquire  not  only  the 
es,  but  the  conveniencies  and  elegancies  of 
at  industry,  therefore,  which  aims  at  some- 
ore  than  necessary  subsistence,  was  esta- 
in  cities  long  before  it  was  commonly  prac- 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country.  If  in 
Is  of  a  poor  cultivator,  oppressed  with  the 
;  of  villanage,  some  little  stock  should  ac- 
2,  he  would  naturally  conceal  it  with  great 
n  his  master,  to  whom  it  would  otherwise 
longed,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  of 

e2 
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running  away  to  a  town.  The  law  was  at  that  tin! 
so  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and'lj 
desirous  of  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  loil 
over  those  of  the  country,  that  if  he  could  conod 
himself  there  from  the  pursuit  of  his  lord  for  a  yeai 
he  was  free  for  ever.  Whatever  stock,  therefon 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  industrious  part  t 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  naturally  took  refug 
ift  cities,  as  the  only  sanctuaries  in  which  it  coul 
be  secure  to  the  person  that  acquired  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  city,  it  is  true,  must  alwa3 
ultimately  derive  their  subsistence,  and  the  who! 
materials  and  means  of  their  industry,  from  tb 
country.  But  those  of  a  city,  situated  near  eithi 
the  sea-coast,  or  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  ai 
not  necessarily  confined  to  derive  them  from  tli 
country  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  have  a  muc 
wider  range,  and  may  draw  them  from  the  moi 
remote  corners  of  the  world,  either  in  exchange  fc 
the  manufactured  produce  of  their  own  industry,  c 
by  performing  the  office  of  carriers  between  distac 
countries,  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  one  fc 
that  of  another.  A  city  might  in  this  manner  gro' 
up  to  great  wealth  and  splendor,  while  not  only  th 
country  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  all  those  to  whic 
it  traded,  were  in  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Eac 
of  those  countries,  perhaps,  taken  singly,  coul 
afford  it  but  a  small  part,  either  of  its  subsistenc< 
or  of  its  employment ;  but  all  of  them  taken  tog< 
ther  could  afford  it  both  a  great  subsistence,  and 
great  employment.    There  were,  however,  withi 
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le  Barrow  circle  of  the  commerce  of  those  times, 
countries  that  were  opulent  and  industrious. 
JBfth  was  the  Greek  empire  as  .long  as  it  subsisted, 
■d  that  of  the  Saracens  during  the  reigns  of  the 
JJwssides.  Such  too  was  Egypt  till  it  was  con- 
fnered  by  the  Turks,  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Bar- 
kry,  and  all  those  provinces  of  Spain  which  were 
nder  the  government  of  the  Moors. 

The  cities  of  Italy  seem  to  have  been  the  first  in 
Europe  which  were  raised  by  commerce  to  any  con- 
sderable  degree  of  opulence.  Italy  lay  in  the  centre 
flf  what  was  at  that  time  the  improved  and  civilized 
pwt  of  the  world.  The  crusades,  too,  though,  by 
tlie  great  waste  of  stock  and  destruction  of  inha- 
bitants which  they  occasioned,  they  must  necessarily 
bave  retarded  the  progress  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  were  extremely  favourable  to  that  of  some 
Italian  cities.  The  great  armies  which  marched 
from  all  parts  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
gave  extraordinary  encouragement  to  the  shipping 
of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  sometimes  in  transport- 
ing them  thither,  and  always  in  supplying  them  with 
provisions.  They  were  the  commissaries,  if  one  may 
say  so,  of  those  armies ;  and  the  most  destructive 
frenzy  that  ever  befel  the  European  nations,  was  a 
source  of  opulence  to  those  republics. 

The  inhabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  importing 
the  improved  manufactures  and  expensive  luxuries 
of  richer  countries,  afforded  some  food  to  the  vanity 
of  the  great  proprietors,  who  eagerly  purchased  them 
with  great  quantities  of  the  rude  produce  of  their 

£  3 
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own  lands.  The  commerce  of  a  great  part '4 
Europe  in  those  times,  accordingly,  consisted  chicly 
in  the  exchange  of  their  own  rude,  for  the  manuftrid 
tured  produce  of  more  civilized  nations.  Thus  tli 
wool  of  England  used  to  be  exchanged  for  the  winoi 
ef  France,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  Flanders,  in  Htm 
same  manner  as  the  corn  in  Poland  is  at  this  da| 
exchanged  for  the  wines  and  brandies  of  France^ 
and  for  the  silks  and  velvets  of  France  and  Italy. 

A  taste  for  the  finer  and  more  improved  manu* 
factures,  was  in  this  manner  introduced  by  foreign 
commerce  into  countries  where  no  such  works  wen 
carried  on.  But  when  this  taste  became  so  genera] 
as  to  occasion  a  considerable  demand,  the  merchants, 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  carriage,  naturally 
endeavoured  to  establish  some  manufactures  of  the 
same  kind  in  their  own  countr}'.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  first  manufactures  for  distant  sale  that  seen 
to  have  been  established  in  the  western  provinces  oi 
Europe,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

No  large  country,  it  must  be  observed,  ever  did  oi 
could  subsist  without  some  sort  of  manufactures 
being  carried  on  in  it ;  and  when  it  is  said  of  anj 
such  country  that  it  has  no  manufactures,  it  must 

ways  be  understood  of  the  finer  and  more  im- 
proved, or  of  such  as  are  fit  for  distant  sale.  It 
every  large  country,  both  the  clothing  and  householc 
furniture  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  people,  arc 
the  produce  of  their  own  industry.  This  is  ever 
more  universally  the  case  in  those  poor  countries 
which  are  commonly  said  to  have  no  manufactures 
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Im  in  those  rich  ones  that  are  said  to  abound  in 
^lieni.  In  the  latter,  you  will  generally  find,  both 
i'^mk  the  clothes  and  household  furniture  of  the  lowest 
^4uk  of  people,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  foreign 
-^1  productions  than  in  the  former. 
^f  lliose  manufactures  which  are  fit  for  distant 
^1  ade,  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  different 
^/  eoontries  in  two  different  ways. 

Sometimes   they  have  been  introduced,   in   the 
manner  above  mentioned,  by  the  violent  operation, 
if  one  may  say  so,  of  the  stocks  of  particular  mer- 
ehants  and  undertakers,  who  established  them  in 
imitation  of  some  foreign  manufactures  of  the  same 
kind.     Such  manufactures,  therefore,  are  the  off- 
spring' of  foreign  commerce,  and  such  seem  to  have 
been  the  ancient  manufactures  of  silks,  velvets,  and 
brocades,  which   flourished  in   Lucca  during   the 
thirteenth    century.       They   were    banished   from 
thence  by  the  tyranny  of  one  of  Machiavel's  heroes, 
Castruccio    Castracani.      In    1310    nine    hundred 
families  were  driven  out  of  Lucca,  of  whom  thirty- 
one   retired   to  Venice,   and   offered   to   introduce 
there  the  silk  manufacture  *.     Their  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, many  privileges  were  conferred  upon  them, 
and   they  began  the  manufacture  with  three  hun- 
dred workmen.     Such  too  seem  to  have  been  the 
manufactures  of  fine  cloths  that  anciently  flourished 
in  Flanders,    and  which  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 

*  See  Sandi  Istoria  Civile  de  Vinezia,  Part  2.,  vol.  i.  pages 
247  and  256\— A. 
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and  such  are  the  present  silk  manufaetiires  of  L] 
and  Spitalfields.    Manufactures  introduced  ia 
manner  are  generally  employed  upon  foreign 
terials,  being  imitations  of  foreign  manufacti 
When  the  Venetian   manufacture  was  first 
blished,  the  materials  were  all  brought  from  Si< 
and  the  Levant.    The  more  ancient  manufacture 
Lucca  was  likewise  carried  on  with  foreign  matM 
rials.    The  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  and  thtk 
breeding  of  silk-worms,  seem  not  to  have  been  oooMJ 
mon  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  before  the  aiM 
teenth  century.     Those  arts  were  not  introdueeA^ 
into  France  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.    The  qi»«  . 
nufactures  of  Flanders  were  carried  on  chiefly  witli 
Spanish  and  English  wool.    Spanish  wool  waa  tbft . 
material,  not  of  the  first  woollen  manufacture  of 
England,  but  of  the  first  that  was  fit  for  distant 
sale.     More  than  one  half  the  materials  of  tho 
Lyons  manufacture  is  at   this  day  foreign  silk; 
when  it  was  first  established,  the  whole  or  very  nearly 
the  whole  was  so.     No  part  of  the  materials  of  the 
Spitalfields  manufacture  is  ever  likely  to  be  the 
produce  of  England.    The  seat  of  such  manufa&i 
tures,  as  they  are  generally  introduced  by  the  scheme 
and  project  of  a  few  individuals,  is  sometimes  estao 
blished  in   a  maritime  city,  and  sometimes  in  an 
inland  town,  according  as  their  interest,  judgment, 
or  caprice  happen  to  determine. 

At  other  times  manufactures  for  distant  sale 
grow  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own 
accord,  by  the  gradual  refinement  of  those  l^ue^ 
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and  coarser  manufactures  which  must  at  all 
■Iks  be  carried  on  even  in  the  poorest  and  rudest 
Hntries.  Such  manufactures  are  generally  em- 
ijlBjed  upon  the  materials  which  the  country  pro- 
Tfcces,  and  they  seem  frequently  to  have  been  first 
[le&ied  and  improved  in  such  inland  countries  as 
'tere^  not  indeed  at  a  very  great,  but  at  a  consider- 
ible  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  and  sometimes 
CTcn  from  all  water  carriage.  An  inland  country, 
uturally  fertile  and  easily  cultivated,  produces  a 
peat  surplus  of  provisions  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  cultivators,  and  on  account  of 
die  expense  of  land  carriage,  and  inconveniency  of 
river  navigation,  it  may  frequently  be  difficult  to 
fiend  this  surplus  abroad.  Abundance,  therefore, 
renders  provisions  cheap,  and  encourages  a  great 
number  of  workmen  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  find  that  their  industry  can  there  procure  them 
more  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life 
than  in  other  places.  They  work  up  the  materials 
of  manufacture  which  the  land  produces,  and  ex- 
change their  finished  work,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing  the  price  of  it,  for  more  materials  and  provi- 
sions. They  give  a  new  value  to  the  surplus  part  of 
the  rude  produce,  by  saving  the  expense  of  carrying 
it  to  the  water  side,  or  to  some  distant  market;  and 
they  furnish  the  cultivators  with  something  in  ex- 
chancre  for  it  that  is  either  useful  or  as^reeable  to 
ihem,  upon  easier  terms  than  they  could  have 
obtained  it  before.  The  cultivators  get  a  better 
price  for  their  surplus  produce,  and  can  purchase 
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cheaper  other  conveuiencies  which  they  have  oc< 
for.  They  are  thus  hoth  encouraged  and  ena] 
to  increase  this  surplus  produce  by  a  further 
provement  and  better  cultivation  of  the  land ; 
as  the  fertility  of  the  land  had  given  birth  to  4|^ 
manufacture,  so  the  progress  of  the  manufaci 
re-acts  upon  the  land,  and  increases  still  further 9^ 
fertility.  The  manufacturers  first  supply  the  neiw^ 
bourhood,  and  afterwards,  as  their  work  impic"^^ 
and  refines,  more  distant  markets.  For  thoi 
neither  the  rude  produce,  nor  even  the  c< 
manufacture,  could,  without  the  greatest  difficult 
support  the  expense  of  a  considerable  land  carriagii 
the  refined  and  improved  manufacture  easily  mafc 
In  a  small  bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  price  of  % 
great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  piece  of  fiiMf 
cloth,  for  example,  which  weighs  only  eighty  poundsi 
contains  in  it  the  price,  not  ojily  of  eighty  poundi 
weight  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  several  thousan4 
weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the  differeiit 
working  people,  and  of  their  immediate  employers* 
The  corn  which  could  with  difficulty  have  beea 
carried  abroad  in  its  own  shape,  is  in  this  manner 
virtually  exported  in  that  of  the  complete  manu<« 
facture,  and  may  easily  be  sent  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  world.  In  this  manner  have  growii 
up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord, 
the  manufactures  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Wolverhampton.  Such  manufac* 
tures  are  the  offspring  of  agriculture.  In  the  mo- 
dern history  of  Europe,  their  extension  and  ioi- 
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nment  have  generally  been  posterior  to  those 
ch  were  the  offspring  of  foreign  commerce. 
[iand  was  noted  for  the  maniifaclure  of  fine 
19  made  of  Spanish  wool,  more  than  a,  eentuiy 
«  any  of  those  which  now  flourish  in  tlie  places 
e  mentioned  were  fit  for  foreign  sale.  The 
ision  and  improvement  of  these  last  could  not 
place  but  in  consequence  of  the  eslension  and 
ovemeat  of  agriculture,  the  last  and  greatest 
'.  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  the  manufactures 
Kliately  introduced  by  it,  and  which  I  shall  now 
iri  to  explain.    ^   _ 
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CHAPTER  IV.  i 

a 

How  the  Commerce  of  the  Towns  contributed  to  ll 
Improvement  oftlie  Country.  « 

The  increase  and  riches  of  commercial  and  mantf 
facturing  towns,  contributed  to  the  improveme^ 
and  cultivation  of  the  countries  to  which  they  bi 
longed,  in  three  different  ways. 

First,  by  affording  a  great  and  ready  market  for  tb 
rude  produce  of  the  country,  they  gave  encouragt 
ment  to  its  cultivation  and  further  improvement 
This  benefit  was  not  even  confined  to  the  countrie 
in  which  they  were  situated,  but  extended  more  o 
less  to  all  those  with  which  they  had  any  dealings 
To  all  of  them  they  afforded  a  market  for  some  par 
either  of  their  rude  or  manufactured  produce,  an( 
consequently  gave  some  encouragement  to  the  in 
dustry  and  improvement  of  all.  Their  own  coun 
try,  however,  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood,  ne 
cessarily  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  thi 
market.  Its  rude  produce  being  charged  with  les 
carriage,  the  traders  could  pay  the  growers  a  bette 
price  for  it,  and  yet  afford  it  as  cheap  to  the  con 
sumers  as  that  of  more  distant  countries. 

Secondly,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inhabitant 
of  cities  was  frequently  employed  in  purchasing 
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ands  as  were  to  be  sold,  of  which  a  great  part 

frequently  be  uu cultivated.  Merchants  are 
Diily  ambitious  of  becoming'  country  gentle- 
md  when  they  do,  they  are  generally  the  best 

improvers.  A  merchant  is  accustomed  to 
!  his  money  chiefly  in  profitable  projects; 
IS  a  mere  country  gentleman  is  accustomed 
iloy  it  chiefly  in  expense.  The  one  often  sees 
iney  go  from  him  and  return  to  him  again 

profit :  the  other,  when  once  he  parts  with  it, 
ildom  expects  to  gee  any  more  of  it.  Those 
lit  habits  naturally  aflect  their  temper  and 
tion  in  every  sort  of  business.  A  merchant 
monly  a  bold ;  a  country  gentleman,  a  timid 
iker.  The  one  is  not  afraiU  to  lay  ont  at  once 
■  capitiil  upon  the  improvement  of  his  land, 
le  has  a  probahk  prospect  of  raising  the  value 
.  proportion  to  the  expense.  The  other,  if  he 
y  capital,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  sel- 
^ntures  to  employ  it  in  this  manner.  If  he 
es  at  all,  it  is  commonly  not  with  a  eapital, 
h  what  he  can  save  out  of  his  annual  revenue, 
er  has  had  the  fortune  to  live  in  a  mercantile 
tuated  in  an  unimproved  country,  must  have 
itly  observed  how  much  more  spirited  the 
ons  of  merchants  were  in  this  way,  than 
of  mere  country  gentlemen.  The  habits, 
;,  of  order,  economy,  and  attention,  to  which 
itile   business    naturally   forms  a    merchant, 

him  much  fitter  to  execute,  with  profit  and 
i,  any  project  of  improvement. 
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Thirdly,  and  lastly,  commerce  and  manufad 
gradually  introduced  order  and  goOd  govemint 
and  with  them,  the  liberty  and  security  of 
viduals,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
had  before  lived  almost  in  a  continual  state  of 
with  their  neighbours,  and  of  servile  dependei 
upon  their  superiors.     This,  though  it  has  been 
least  observed,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of 
their  effects.     Mr.  Hume  is  the  only  writer  who,  «ff«^ 

far  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  taken  notice  of  it.        ■■^.. 

'111 

In  a  country  which  has  neither  foreign  commerai|L., 
nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  great  piw! 
prietor,  having  nothing  for  which  he  can  exchangi^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  his  lands  whidUL' 
is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivat(Nr%*^- 
consumes  the  whole  in  rustic  hospitality  at  home*-^ 
If  this  surplus  produce  is  sufficient  to  maintain  i 
hundred  or  a  thousand  men,  he  can  make  use  of  it 
in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  men.  He  is  at  all  times,  therefore, 
surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  retainers  and  de- 
pendants, who,  having  no  equivalent  to  g^ve  in  re* 
turn  for  their  maintenance,  but  being  fed  entirely 
by  his  bounty,  must  obey  him,  for  the  same  reason 
that  soldiers  must  obey  the  prince  who  pays  them* 
Before  the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufao* 
tures  in  Europe^  the  hospitality  of  the  rich  and  the 
great,  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the  smallest 
baron,  exceeded  every  thing  which  in  the  present 
times  we  can  easily  form  a  notion  of.  Westminster 
Hall  was  the  dining-room  of  William  Rufus,  and 
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fflfht  frequently,  perhaps,  not  be  too  large  for  his 
ipany.      It  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  magnificence 
■  Thomas  Becket,  that  he  strewed  the  floor  of  his 
Ul  with  clean  hay  or  rushes  in  the  season,  in  order 
iiat  tbe   knights  and  squires,  who   could  not  get 
cats,  might  not  spoil  their  fine  clothes  when  they 
Kt  down    on  the  floor  to  eat  their  dinner.    The 
^at  Carl  of  Warwick  is  said  to  have  entertained 
erery  day  at  bis  different  manors,  thirty  thousand 
people  ;     and  though  the  number .  here  may  have 
been   exaggerated,  it  must,  however,  have  been 
very  great  to  admit  of  such  exaggeration.    A  hos- 
pitality nearly  of  the  same  kind  was  exercised  not 
many   years  ago  in  many  different   parts  of  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.     It  seems  to  be  common  in 
all  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  httle  known.     I  have  seen,  says  Doctor  Pocock, 
an  Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  streets  of  a  town  where 
he  had  come  to  sell  his  cattle,  and  invite  all  pas- 
sengers, even  common  beggars,  to  sit  down  with 
him  and  partake  of  his  banquet. 

The  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  respect  as 
dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  as  his  retainers. 
Even  such  of  them  as  were  not  in  a  state  of  villan- 
age,  were  tenants  at  will,  who  paid  a  rent  in  no 
respect  equivalent  to  the  subsistence  which  the 
land  afforded  them.  A  crown,  half  a  crown,  a 
sheep,  a  lamb,  was  some  years  ago  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  a  common  rent  for  lands  which  main- 
tained a  family.  In  some  places  it  is  so  at  this 
day ;  nor  will  money  at  present  purchase  a  greater 

¥•2 
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quantity  of  commodities  there  than  in  other  pi 
In  a  country  where  the  surplus  produce  of  a  li 
estate  must  be  consumed  upon  the  estate  itself, 
will  frequently  be  more  convenient  for  the  pro 
tor,  that  part  of  it  be  consumed  at  a  distance 
his  own  house,  provided  they  who  consume  it  are 
dependent  upon  him  as  either  his  retainers  or 
menial  servants.      He  is  thereby  saved  from  thil 
embarrassment  of  either  too  large  a  company  or  t«0^^ 
large  a  family.     A  tenant  at  will,  who  possessei:, 
land  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family  for  little  mori^. 
than  a  quit-rent,  is  as  dependent  upon  the  pro»i.^ 
prietor  as  any  servant   or   retainer  whatever,  and 
must  obey  him  with  as  little  reserve.     Such  a  pro-  . 
prietor,  as  he  feeds  his  servants  and  retainers  at  his  v 
own  house,  so  he  feeds  his  tenants  at  their  houses. 
The  subsistence  of  both  is  derived  from  his  bounty^ 
and  its  continuance  depends  upon  his  good  plea- 
sure. 

Upon  the  authority  which  the  great  proprietors 
necessarily  had  in  such  a  state  of  things  over  their 
tenants  and  retainers,  was  founded  the  power  of 
the  ancient  barons.  They  necessarily  became  the 
judges  in  peace,  and  the  leaders  in  war,  of  all  who 
dwelt  upon  their  estates.  They  could  maintain 
order  and  execute  the  law  within  their  respective 
demesnes,  because  each  of  them  could  there  turn 
the  whole  force  of  all  the  inhabitants  against  the 
injustice  of  any  one.  No  other  person  had  suffi- 
cient authority  to  do  this.  The  king  in  particular 
had  not.    In  those  ancient  times  he  was  little  more 
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dun  the    greatest  proprietor  in  his  dominions,  to 
vfaom,  for     the    sake  of  common   defence  against 
their  common  enemies,  the  other  great  proprietors 
pud  certain    respects.    To  have  enforced  payment 
nf  a  small  debt  within  the  lands  of  a  great  proprie- 
tor, where     all    the  inhabitants  were  armed  and 
accustomed  to  stand  by  one  another,  would  have 
cost  the   kin^,  had  he  attempted  it  by  his  own  au- 
thority, almost  the  same  effort  as  to  extinguish  a 
dvil  war.    He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  abandon  the 
administration  of  justice  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  to  those  who  were  capable  of  admini- 
stering it;  and  for  the  same  reason  to  leave  the 
command  of  the  country  militia  to  those  whom  that 
militia  would  obey. 

It   is   a  mistake  to  imagine   that  those  territorial 
jurisdictions  took  their  origin  from  the  feudal  law. 
Not  only  the  "highest  jurisdictions  both  civil  and 
criminal,  but  the  power  of  levying  troops,  of  coin- 
ing money,  and  even  that  of  making  bye-laws  for 
the  government  of  their  own  people,  were  all  rights 
possessed  allodially  by  the  great  proprietors  of  land 
several  centuries  before  even  the  name  of  the  feudal 
law  was  known  in  Europe.  The  authority  and  juris- 
diction of  the   Saxon  lords  in  England,  appear  to 
have  been  as  great  before  the  conquest  as  that  of 
any  of  the  Norman  lords  after  it.     But  the  feudal 
law  is  not  supposed  to  have  become  the  common 
law  of  England  till  after  the  conquest.     That  the 
most  extensive  authority  and  jurisdictions  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  great  lords  in  France  allodially,  long 
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before  the  feudal  law  was  introduced  into   tl 
country,  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  admits  of  no  doul 
That   authority  and  those  jurisdictions  all  ne< 
sarily  flowed  from  the  state  of  property  and  manndfl^ 
just  now  described.     Without  remounting  to  tlfl^r 
remote  antiquities  of  either  the  French  or  Engliflii;i 
monarchies,  we  may  find  in  much  later  times  maaf  i 
proofs  that   such  effects  must  always  flow  froik;^ 
such    causes.      It  is  not  thirty   years  ago    sino6  * 
Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  a  gentleman  of  Lochabai^  j 
in  Scotland,  without  any  legal  warrant  whatever, 
not  being  what  was  then  called  a  lord  of  regality, 
nor  even  a  tenant  in  chief,  but  a  vassal  of  the  duk6 
of  Argyle,  and  without  being  so  much  as  a  justice 
of   peace,  used,  notwithstanding,  to   exercise  the 
highest  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  own  people. 
He  is  said  to  have  done  so  with  great  equity,  though 
without  any  of  the  formalities  of  justice ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  state  of  that  part  of  the 
country  at  that  time  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
assume  this    authority  in   order  to  maintain   the 
public  peace.     That  gentleman,  whose  rent  never 
exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  carried,  in 
1745,  eight  hundred  of  his  own  people  into  the 
rebellion  with  him. 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law,  so  far  from 
extending,  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  mode- 
rate the  authority  of  the  great  allodial  lords.  It 
established  a  regular  subordination,  accompanied 
with  a  long  train  of  services  and  duties,  from  the 
king  down  to  the  smallest  proprietor.     During  the 
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tj  of  the-  proprietoTi  the  rent,  together  with 
Bunagement  of  his  lands,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
imnediate  superiors,  and,  consequently,  those  of 
great  proprietors  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who 
chaifped  with  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
ftft  p«pil»  and  who,  fhiiti  his  authority  as  guardian, 
Wat  supposed  to  have  a  right  of  disposing  of  him  in 
aairiagey  provided  it  was  in  a  manner  not  unsuit- 
able to  his  rank.     But  though  this  institution  ne- 
ieanrily  tended  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
liag,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the  great  proprietors,  it 
eoold  not  do  either  sufficiently  for  establishing  order 
■ad  g^ood  government  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coontry  ;  because  it  could  not  alter  sufficiently  that 
state  of  property  and  manners  from  which  the  dis- 
orders arose.     The  authority  of  •  government  still 
eontinued  to  be,  as  before,  too  weak  in  the  head 
snd  too  strong  in  the  inferior  members,  and  the 
excessive  strength  of  the  inferior  members  was  the 
cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  head.     After  the  insti- 
tation    of  feudal  subordination,  the   king  was  as 
incapable  of  restraining  the  violence  of  the  great 
lords  as  before.     They  still  continued  to  make  war 
according  to  their  own  discretion,  almost  continually 
upon  one  another,  and  very  frequently  upon  the 
king  ;  and  the  open  country  still  continued  to  be  a 
scene  of  violence,  rapine,  and  disorder. 

But  what  all   the  violence   of  the  feudal  insti- 
tutions could  never  have  effected,  the  silent  and 
[     insensible  operation  of  foreign  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures gradually  brought  about*     These  gra^ 
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dually  furnished  the  great  proprietors  with  80ii||j|: 
thing  for  which  they  could  exchange  the  whole  s^i^ 
plus  produce  of  their  lands,  and  which  they  couI^IIt 
consume  themselves  without  sharing  it  either  witim 
tenants  or  fetaiueis.     All  for  ourselves,  and  nothiiigi^ 
for  other  people,  seems,  in  every  age  of  the  world^ 
to  have  heen  the  vile  maxim  of  the  masters  of  mai^^ 
kind.     As  soon,   therefore,   as  they  could  find  9^i^ 
method  of  consuming  the  whole  value  of  their  reat%.  < 
themselves,  they  had  no  disposition  to  share  tbeni^'_^ 
with   any  other  persons.     For  a  pair  of  diamond^  ^ 
huckles,  perhaps,  or  for  something  as  frivolous  and  j 
useless,  they  exchanged  the  maintenance,  or  what*  \ 
is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  the  maintenance  o£ 
a  thousand  men  for  a  year,  and  with  it  the  whold> 
weight  and  authority  which  it  could  give  them.  The. 
buckles,  however,  were  to  be  all  their  own,  and  no 
other  human  creature  was  to  have  any  share  of 
them ;   whereas  in   the   more   ancient  method   of 
expense    they  mui^t  have  shared  with  at   least  a? 
thousand  people.     With  the  judges  that  were  to 
determine  the  preference,  this  difference  was  per- 
fectly decisive ;  and  thus,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
most  childish,  the  meanest  and  the  most  sordid  of 
all   vanities,  they  gradually  bartered  their  whole 
power  and  authority. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  no  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  man  of 
ten  thousand  a  year  cannot  well  employ  his  reve- 
nue in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining,  per^ 
haps,  a  thousand  families,  who  are  all  of  them 
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^^iC'Blcessarily  at  his  command.  In  the  present  state  of 
^*i^B4TOpe,  a  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year  can  spend 
'^^^liii whole  revenue,  and  he  generally  does  so,  with- 
^31  (rt  directly  maintaining  twenty  people,  or  heing 
'^lible  to  command  more  than  ten  footmen  not  worth 
'^f  ^  commanding.  Indirectly,  perhaps,  he  main- 
**#  ttins  as  great  or  even  a  greater  number  of  people 
I  than  he  could  have  done  by  the  ancient  method  of 
I  eipense.  For  though  the  quantity  of  precious  pro- 
[  ductions  for  which  he  exchanges  his  whole  revenue 
be  very  small,  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in 
1  collecting'  and  preparing  it,  must  necessarily  have 
been  very  great.  Its  great  price  generally  arises 
from  the  wages  of  their  labour,  and  the  profits  of 
all  their  immediate  employers.  By  paying  that 
price  he  indirectly  pays  all  those  wages  and  profits, 
and  thus  indirectly  contributes  to  the  maintenance 
of  all  the  workmen  and  their  employers.  He  gene- 
rally contributes,  however,  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  that  of  each ;  to  very  few  perhaps  a  tenth, 
to  manv  not  a  hundredth,  and  to  some  not  a 
thousandth,  nor  even  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  their 
whole  annual  maintenance.  Though  he  contributes, 
therefore,  to  the  maintenance  of  them  all,  they  are 
all  more  or  less  independent  of  him,  because  gene- 
rally they  can  all  be  maintained  without  him. 

When  the  great  proprietors  of  land  spend  their 
rents  in  maintaining  their  tenants  and  retainers, 
each  of  them  maintains  entirely  all  his  own  tenants 
and  all  his  own  retainers.  But  when  they  spend 
iheiu  in  maintaining  tradesmen  and  artificers,  they 
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may,  all  of  them  taken  together,  perhaps,  maintnl 
as  great,  or,  on  account  of  the  waste  which  atteiM 
rustic  hospitality,  a  greater  numher  of  people  thri 
hefore.  Each  of  them,  however,  taken  singly,  oflD 
tributes  often  but  a  very  small  share  to  the  mainli 
nance  of  any  individual  of  this  greater  numbe 
Each  tradesman  or  artificer  derives  his  subsistem 
from  the  employment,  not  of  one,  but  of  a  hundre 
or  a  thousand  different  customers.  Though  in  som 
measure  obliged  to  them  all  therefore,  he  is  m 
absolutely  dependent  upon  any  one  of  them. 

The  personal  expense  of  the  great  proprietors  hai 
ing  in  this  manner  gradually  increased,  it  was  in 
possible  that  the  number  of  their  retainers  shoui 
not  as  gradually  diminish,  till  they  were  at  last  dil 
missed  altogether.  The  same  cause  gradually  le 
them  to  dismiss  the  unnecessary  part  of  their  tenanti 
Farms  were  enlarged,  and  the  occupiers  of  lane 
notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  depopulatiox 
reduced  to  the  number  necessary  for  cultivating  ii 
according  to  the  imperfect  state  of  cultivation  an 
improvement  in  those  times.  By  the  removal  c 
the  unnecessary  mouths,  and  by  exacting  from  th 
farmer  the  full  value  of  the  farm,  a  greater  surpluf 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a  greate 
surplus,  was  obtained  for  the  proprietor,  which  th 
merchants  and  manufacturers  soon  furnished  hin 
with  a  method  of  spending  upon  his  own  person  ii 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  the  rest.  Th 
same  cause  continuing  to  operate,  he  was  desirou 
to  raise  his  rents  above  what  his  lands,  in  the  actua 
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le  of  their  improvement,  could  afford.  His 
Btnts  could  agree  to  this  upon  one  condition  only, 
It  they  should  be  secured  in  their  possession  for 
di  a  term  of  years  as  might  give  them  time  to 
Dover  with  profit  whatever  they  should  lay  out  in 
c  further  improvement  of  the  land.  The  expensive 
nity  of  the    landlord  made  him  willing  to  accept 

this  condition;   and  hence  the  origin  of  long 
ftses. 

Even  a  tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  full  value  of 
le  land,  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  land* 
ird.  The  pecuniary  advantages  which  they  receive 
rom  one  another,  are  mutual  and  equal,  and  such  a 
enant  will  expose  neither  his  life  nor  his  fortune  in 
be  service  of  the  proprietor.  But  if  he  has  a  lease 
3T  a  long  term  of  years,  he  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent ;  and  his  landlord  must  not  expect  from 
lim  even  the  most  trifling  service  beyond  what  is 
either  expressly  stipulated  in  the  lease,  or  imposed 
ipon  him  by  the  common  and  known  law  of  the 
lountry. 

The  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become  inde- 
pendent, and  the  retainers  being  dismissed,  the  great 
)roprietors  were  no  longer  capable  of  interrupting 
he  regular  execution  of  justice,  or  of  disturbing  the 
)eace  of  the  country.  Having  sold  their  birth- 
ight,  not  like  Esau  for  a  mess  of  pottage  in  time 
►f  hunger  and  necessity,  but  in  the  wantonness  of 
)lenty,  for  trinkets  and  baubles,  fitter  to  be  the 
)laythings  of  children  than  the  serious  pursuits  of 
nen,  they  became  as  insignificant  as  any  substantial 
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burghef  or  tradesman  in  a  city.    A  regular  govenHjg 
ment  was  established  in  the  country  as  well  is  in  tb^i 
city,  nobody  having  sufficient  power  to  disturb  Ji(^ 
operations  in  the  one,  any  more  than  in  the  other*..  ^, 
It  does  not,  perhaps,  relate  to  the  present  subject^ 
but  I  cannot  help  remarking  it,  that  very  old  famir*^ 
lies,  such  as  h^ive  possessed  some  considerable  ea^^ 
tate  from  father  lAo  son  for  many  successive  gene* . 
rations,  are  very  rare  in  commercial  countries.     Ia- 
countries  which  have  little  commerce,  on  the  con- 
trary, such  as  Wales,  or  the  highlands  of  Scotland^ 
they   are  very   common.      The    Arabian    histories 
seem  to  be  all  full  of  genealogies,  and  there  is  a 
history  written  by  a  Tartar  Khan,  which  has  been 
translated  -  into  several  European   languages,  and 
which  contains  scarce  any  thing  else ;  a  proof  that 
ancient  families   are  very   common   among    those 
nations.     In  countries  where  a  rich  man  can  spend 
his  revenue  in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  as 
many  people  as  it  can  maintain,  he  is  not  apt  to 
run  out,  and  his  benevolence  it  seems  is  seldom  so 
violent  as  to  attempt  to  maintain  more  than  he  can 
afford.     But  where  he  can  spend  the  greatest  reve- 
nue upon  his  own   person,  he  frequently  has  no 
bounds  to  his  expense,  because  he  frequently  has 
no  bounds  to  his  vanity,  or  to  his  affection  for  his 
own  person.     In  commercial   countries,  therefore, 
riches,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  regulations  of 
law  to  prevent  their  dissipation,  very  seldom  remain 
long  in  the  same  family.     Among  simple  nations, 
ou  the  contrary,  they  frequently  do  without  any 
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Rgrulatious  of  law :  for  among  nations  of  shepherds, 
iBch  as  the  Tartars  and  Arabs,  the  consumable 
nature  of  their  property  necessarily  renders  all  such 
legulations  impossible. 

A  revolution  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
pahlic  happiness,  was  in  this  manner  brought  about 
by  two  different  orders  of  people,  who  had  not  the 
least  intention  to  serve  the  public.     To  gratify  the 
most   childish  vanity   was  the  sole  motive  of  the 
great   proprietors.     The   merchants  and   artificers, 
much  less  ridiculous,  acted  merely  from  a  view  to 
their  own  interest,  and  in  pursuit  of  their  own  pedlar 
principle  of  turning  a  penny  wherever  a  penny  was 
to  be  got.     Neither  of  them  had  either  knowledge 
or  foresight  of  that  great  revolution  which  the  folly 
of  the  one,  and  the  industry  of  the  other,  was  gra- 
dually bringing  about. 

It  is  thus  that  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  cities,  instead  of 
being  the  effect,  have  been  the  cause  and  occasion 
of  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  country. 
;  This  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  the  natural 

.  course  of  things,  is  necessarily  both  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. Compare  the  slow  progress  of  those  European 
,  countries  of  which  the  wealth  depends  very  much 
upon  their  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  the 
'  rapid  advances  of  our  North  American  colonies,  of 
which  the  wealth  is  founded  altogether  in  agricul- 
ture. Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  not  supposed  to  double 
in  less  than  five  hundred  years.     In  several  of  our 
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North  American  colonies,  it  is  found  to  double  lH  s.| 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years.     In  Europe,  ths  -^ 
law  of  primogeniture,  and  perpetuities  of  differml  3 
lidnds,  prevent  the  division  of  great  estates,   and  ■^- 
thereby  hinder    the   multiplication   of  small  pro-  :, 
prietors.     A  small  proprietor,  however,  who  knoww  . 
every  part  of  his  little  territory,  views  it  with  all  the  , 
affection  which  property,  especially  small  property,   , 
naturally  inspires,  and  who  upon  that  account  takes 
pleasure  not  only  in  cultivating  but  in  adorning  it^ 
is  generally  of  all  improvers  the  most  industrious, 
the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  successful.     His 
same  regulations,  besides,  keep  so  much  land  out 
of  the  market,  that  there  are  always  more  capitals  to 
buy  than  there  is  land  to  sell,  so  that  what  is  sold 
always  sells  at  a  monopoly  price.    The  rent  never 
pays  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money,  and  is  be- 
sides burdened  with  repairs  and  other  occasional 
charges,  to  which  the  interest  of  money  is  not  liable* 
To  purchase  land  is  everywhere  in  Europe  a  most 
unprofitable  employment  of  a  small  capital.     For 
the  sake  of  the  superior  security,  indeed,  a  man  of 
moderate  circumstances,  when  he  retires  from  busi- 
ness, will  sometimes   choose   to  lay  out  his  little 
capital  in  land.     A  man  of  profession  too,  whose 
revenue  is  derived  from  another  source,  often  loves 
to  secure  his  savings  in  the  same  way.     But  a  young 
man,  who,  instead  of  applying  to  trade  or  to  some 
profession,  should  employ  a  capital  of  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase  and  cultivation  of 
ft  small  piece  of  land,  might  indeed  expect  to  live 
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way  happily,  and  very  independently,  but  must  bid 
adieu,  for  ever,  to  all  hope  of  either  great  fortune  or 
great  illustration,  which  by  a  different  employment 
of  bis  stock  he  might  have  had  the  same  chance  of 
acquiring  with  other  people.     Such  a  person  too, 
though  he  cannot  aspire  at  being  a  proprietor,  will 
often  disdain  to  be  a  farmer.    The  small  quantity  of 
land,  therefore,  which  is  brought  to  market,  and  the 
high  price  of  what  is  brought  thither,  prevents  a 
great  number  of  capitals  from  being  employed  in  its 
cultivation  and  improvement  which  would  otherwise 
have  taken  that  direction.     In  North  America,  on 
the  contrary,  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  is  often  found  a 
sufficient  stock  to  begin  a  plantation  with.    The 
purchase  and  improvement  of  uncultivated  land  is 
there  the  most  profitable  employment  of  the  smallest 
as  well  as  of  the  greatest  capitals,  and  the  most 
direct  road  to  all  the  fortune  and  illustration  which 
can  be  acquired  in  that  country.     Such  land,  in- 
deed, is   in  North  America  to  be   had  almost  for. 
nothing,  or  at  a  price  much  below  the  value  of  the 
natural  produce ;  a  thing  impossible  in  Europe,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  country  where  all   lands  have  long 
been  private  property.     If  landed  estates,  however, 
were  divided  equally  among  all  the  children  upon 
the  death   of  any  proprietor  who  left  a  numerous 
family,    the   estate  would   generally   be   sold.     So 
much  land  would  come  to  market,  that  it  could  no 
longer  sell  at  a  monopoly  price.     The  free  rent  of 
the  land  would  go  nearer  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
purchase*money,  and  a  small  capital  might  be  em- 
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ployed  in  purchasing  land  as  profitably  as  in  aiq 
other  way. 

England,  on  account  of  the  natural  fertility  ol 
the  soil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  sea-coast  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  thi 
many  navigable  rivers  which  run  through  it,  an€ 
afford  the  conveniency  of  water  carriage  to  sonH 
of  the  most  inland  parts  of  it,  is  perhaps  as  wel 
fitted  by  nature  as  any  large  country  in  Europe,  U 
be  the  seat  of  foreign  commerce,  of  manufacturei 
for  distant  sale,  and  of  all  the  improvements  whid; 
these  can  occasion.  From  the  beginning  of  th< 
reign  of  Elizabeth  too,  the  English  legislature  hai 
been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  interest  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  in  reality  there  is  m 
country  in  Europe,  Holland  itself  not  excepted,  oi 
which  the  law  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  favourabU 
to  this  sort  of  industry.  Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures have  accordingly  been  continually  advancing 
during  all  this  period.  The  cultivation  and  im* 
provement  of  the  country  has,  no  doubt,  beei 
gradually  advancing  too  :  but  it  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed slowly,  and  at  a  distance,  the  more  rapic 
progress  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Thi 
greater  part  of  the  country  must  probably  hav< 
been  cultivated  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  anc 
a  very  great  part  of  it  still  remains  uncultivated 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  far  greater  part,  mud 
inferior  to  what  it  might  be.  The  law  of  England 
however,  favours  agriculture  not  only  indirectly  b] 
ibe  protection  of  commerce,  but  by  several  direct 
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aooaragements.     Except  in  times  of  scarcity,  the 
exportation  of  corn  is  not  only  free,  but  encouraged 
by  a  bounty.     In  times  of  moderate  plenty,  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn  is  loaded  with  duties 
that  amount  to  a  prohibition.     The  importation  of 
Mve  cattle,  except  from  Ireland,  is  prohibited  at  all 
times,  and  it  is  but  of  late  that  it  was  permitted 
from  thence.     Those  who  cultivate  the  land,  there- 
fore, have  a  monopoly  against  their  countrymen 
for  the  two  greatest  and  most  important  articles  of 
land  produce,  bread  and  butchers'  meat.      These 
encouragements^  though  at  bottom,  perhaps,  as  I 
shall  endeavour  to   show  hereafter,  altogether  il- 
lusory,  sufficiently  demonstrate  at  least  the  good 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  favour  agriculture. 
But  what  is  of  much  more  importance  than  all  of 
them,    the  yeomanry  of  England   are  rendered  as 
secure,  as  independent,  and  as  respectable  as  law 
can  make  them.     No  country,  therefore,  in  which 
the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  which  pays 
tithes,  and  where  perpetuities,  though  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  are  admitted  in  some  cases, 
can  give  more  encouragement  to  agriculture  than 
j     England.     Such,  however,  notwithstanding,  is  the 
\     state  of  its  cultivation.     What  would  it  have  been, 
1      had  the  law  given  no  direct  encouragement  to  agri- 
'     culture    besides  what   arises  indirectly    from    the 
progress  of  commerce,  and  had  left  the  yeomanry 
in  the  same  condition  as  in  most  other  countries 
*     of  Europe?     It  is  now  more  than   two  hundred 
years  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
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a  period  as  long  as  the  course  of  human  prosperi^i 
usually  endures.  '^.i 

France  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  shaiilts 
of  foreign  commerce  near  a  century  before  England*^! 
was  distinguished  as  a  commercial  country.  Tbith 
marine  of  France  was  considerable,  according  to^x 
the  notions  of  the  times,  before  the  expedition  of 
Charles  the  Vlllth  to  Naples.  The  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  France,  however,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  inferior  to  that  of  England.  The  law  of  the 
country  has  never  given  the  same  direct  encourage* 
ment  to  agriculture. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  carried 
on  in  foreign  ships,  is  very  considerable.  That  to 
their  colonies  is  carried  on  in  their  own,  and  is 
much  greater  on  account  of  the  great  riches  and 
extent  of  those  colonies.  But  it  has  never  intro- 
duced any  considerable  manufactures  for  distant 
sale  into  either  of  those  countries,  and  the  greater 
part  of  both  still  remains  uncultivated.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  Portugal  is  of  older  standing  than  that 
of  any  great  country  in  Europe,  except  Italy. 

Italy  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe  which 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  and  improved  in 
every  part,  by  means  of  foreign  commerce  and 
manufactures  for  distant  sale.  Before  the  invasion 
of  Charles  the  Vlllth,  Italy,  according  to  Guicciar- 
din,  was  cultivated  not  less  in  the  most  mountainous 
and  barren  parts  of  the  country,  than  in  the  plain- 
est and  most  fertile.    The  advantageous  situation  of 
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Ibe  country,  and  the  great  number  of  independent 
;  lUtes  which,  at  that  time  subsisted  in  it,  probably 
conlrihuted  not  a  little  to  this  general  cultivation. 
It  is  not  impossible  too,  notwithstanding  this 
general  expression  of  one  of  the  most  judicious 
and  reserved  of  modern  historians,  that  Italy  was 
Bot  at  tliat  time  better  cultivated  than  England  is 
at  present. 

The  capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any 
coontry  by  commerce  and  manufactures,  is  all  a 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  possession,  till  some 
part  of  it  has  been  secured  and  realized  in  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  its  lands.   A  merchant, 
it  has  been  said  very  properly,  is  not  necessarily 
the  citizen  of  any  particular  country.     It  is  in  a 
great  measure  indifferent  to  him  from  what  place 
he  carries  on  his  trade ;  and  a  very  trifling  disgust 
will   make  him  remove   his   capital,  and   together 
with  it  all  the  industry  which  it  supports,  from  one 
country  to  another.     No  part  of  it  can  be  said  to 
belong  to  any  particular   country,  till  it  has  been 
spread  as  it  were   over  the  face  of  that  country, 
either  in  buildings,  or  in  the  lasting  improvement 
of  lands.     No  vestige  now  remains  of  the  great 
wealth  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  Hans  towns,  except  in  the  obscure  his- 
tories of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth   centuries. 
It  is  even   uncertain  where    some   of   them  were 
situated,   or   to  what  towns  in  Europe  the   Latin 
names  given  to  some  of  them  belong.     But  though 
the  misfortunes  of  Italy  in  the  end  pf  th^  fifteenth 
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and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  great^t 
diminished  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  tht: 
cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  those  countriea, 
still  continue  to  be  among  the  most  populous  and 
best  cultivated  in  Europe.    The  civil  wars  of  Flan-. 
ders,  and  the  Spanish  government  which  succeeded:  -'^ 
them,  chased  away  the  great  commerce  of  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges.     But  Flanders  still  continues, 
to  be  one  of  the  richest,  best  cultivated,  and  most 
populous  provinces  of  Europe.     The  ordinary  r©^    , 
volutions  of  war  and  government  easily  dry  up  the. 
sources  of  that  wealth  which  arises  from  commeroe    ' 
only.    That  which  arises  from  the  more  solid  im*: 
provements  of  agriculture,  is  much  more  durable,, 
and  cannot  be  destroyed  but  by  those  more  vio* 
lent  convulsions  occasioned   by   the    depredations 
of  hostile  and  barbarous  nations  continued  for  a 
century  or  two  together;    such  as  those  that  hap*  ■ 
pened  for  some  time  before  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  western  provinces  of  Europe*. 
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BOOK  IV. 

I 

Or  Ststbms  of  Political  Economy. 


ENTRODUCTION. 

^ttfUBncMX,  EeoHOMT,  com^dered  as  a  branch  of  the 
lelfettcc  of  a  statesman  or  legpdator,  proposes  two 
ttitfttci  objects :  first,  to  provide  a  plentiful  reve- 
iie  or  sabdsteace  for  the  jteople,  or  more  properly 
1i  ottUe  them  to  provide  such  a  revenue  or  sub- 
Afettc^  for  thetnselves;  and  secondly,  to  supply 
the  state  or  common^  realth  with  a  revenue  sufficient 
.or  the  public  services.  It  proposes  to  enrich  both 
tile  people  and  the  sovereign. 

The  dlfierent  progress  of  opulence  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  has  given  occasion  to  two  different 
systems  of  political  economy,  with  regard  to  en- 
riching the  people.  The  one  may  be  called  the 
system  of  commerce,  the  other  that  of  agriculture. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  both  as  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly as  I  can,  and  shall  begin  with  the  system  of 
commerce.  It  is  the  modem  system,  and  is  best 
toiderstood  in -our  own  country  and  in  our  own 
times. 
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CHAPTER  I.  1-« 

0/*/Ae  Principle  of  the  Commercial  or  Mercantik  *~3ii, 

System.  '^^w 

That  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold  aa#\ji] 
silver,  is  a  popular  notion  which  naturally  aria^'^c 
from  the  double  function  of  money,  as  the  insfcriKf  o 
ment  of  commerce,  and  as  the  measure  of  valufiu 
In  consequence  of  its  being  the  instrument  of  coii|^*i 
merce,  when  we  have  money  we  can  more  readil|  1 
obtain  whatever  else  we  have  occasion  for,  thaii' 
by  means  of  any  other  commodity.  The  great  af- 
fair, we  always  find,  is  to  get  money.  When  thai 
is  obtained,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  any 
subsequent  purchase.  In  consequence  of  its  being 
the  measure  of  value,  we  estimate  that  of  all  other 
commodities  by  the  quantity  of  money  which  they 
will  exchange  for.  We  say  of  a  flch  man  that  he 
is  worth  a  great  deal,  and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  is 
worth  very  little  money.  A  frugal  man,  or  a  man 
eager  to  be  rich,  is  said  to  love  money ;  and  a  care- 
less, a  generous,  or  a  profuse  man,  is  said  to  be 
indifferent  about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  get  moneys 
and  wealth  and  money,  in  short,  are  in  common 
language,  considered  as  in  every  respect  synony- 
mous. 
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A  rich  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  rich 
■an,  is  supposed  to  be  a  country  abounding  in 
■oney;  and  to  heap  up  gold  and  silver  in  any 
ewrntry  is  supposed  to  be  the  readiest  way  to  en- 
rich it.  For  some  time  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  first  inquiry  of  the  Spaniards,  when 
they  arrived  upon  any  unknown  coast,  used  to  be, 
if  there  was  any  gold  or  silver  to  be  found  in  the 
leighbourhood  ?  By  the  information  which  they 
received,  they  judged  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  make  a  settlement  there,  or  if  the  country  was 
worth  the  conquering.  Piano  Carpino,  a  monk 
sent  ambassador  from  the  king  of  France  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  famous  Gengis  Khan,  says,  that  the 
Tirtars  used  frequently  to  ask  him,  if  there  was 
plenty  of  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  kingdom  of  France  ? 
Their  inquiry  had  the  same  object  with  that  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  wanted  to  know  if  the  country 
was  rich  enough  to  be  worth  the  conquering. 
Among  the  Tartars,  as  among  all  other  nations 
of  shepherds,  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  money,  cattle  are  the  instruments  of  com- 
merce and  the  measures  of  value.  Wealth,  there- 
fore, according  to  them,  consisted  in  cattle,  as  ac- 
cording to  the  Spaniards  it  consisted  in  gold  and 
silver.  Of  the  two,  the  Tartar  notion,  perhaps,  was 
the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  distinction  between  money 
and  other  moveable  goods.  All  other  moveable 
goods,  he  says,  are  of  so  consumable  a  nature  that 
the  wealth  which  consists  in  them  cannot  be  much 
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depended  on,  and  a  nation  which  abounds  in  tbeaL^^ 
one  year  may,  without  any  exportation,  but  merdjfl^ 
by  their  own  waste  and  extravagance,  be  in  greaUt 
want  of  them  the  next.     Money,  on  the  contrarj^'^ 
is   a  steady  friend,  which,  though  it   may  traviri' 
about  from  hand  to  hand,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept  fronr 
going  out  of  the  country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be 
wasted  and  consumed.     Gold  and  silver,  therefore, 
are,  according  to  him,  the  most  solid  and  substan*. 
tial  part  of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a  nation,  and ' 
to  multiply  those  metals   ought,  he  thinks,  upoa 
that  account,  to  be  the  great  object  of  its  political 
economy. 

Others  admit  that  if  a  nation  could  be  separated 
from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  of  no  consequence 
how  much,  or  how  little  money  circulated  in  it« 
The  consumable  goods  which  were  circulated  by 
means  of  this  money,  would  only  be  exchanged  for 
a  greater  or  a  smaller  number  of  pieces;  but  the 
real  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  country,  they  allow, 
would  depend  altogether  upon  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  those  consumable  goods.  But  it  is 
othenvise,  they  think,  with  countries  which  have 
connections  with  foreign  nations,  and  which  are 
obliged  to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  in  distant  countries.  This,  they 
say,  cannot  be  done,  but  by  sending  abroad  money 
to  pay  them  with ;  and  a  nation  cannot  send  much 
money  abroad,  unless  it  has  a  good  deal  at  home. 
Every  such  nation,  therefore,  must  endeavour  in 
time  of  peace  to  accumulate  gold  and  silver,  that. 
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vfcen  occasion  requires,  it  may  have  wherewithal 
to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 

In  consequence  of  these  popular  notions,  all  the 
diflerent  nations  of  Europe  have  studied,  though  to 
ittle  purpose,  every  possible  means  of  accumulating 
gold  and  silver  in  their  respective  countries.  Spain 
lad  Portugal,  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  mines 
which  supply  Europe  with  those  metals,  have  either 
prohibited  their  exportation  under  the  severest  pe- 
nalties, or  subjected  it  to  a  considerable  duty.  The 
like  prohibition  seems  anciently  to  have  made  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  most  other  European  nations. 
It  is  even  to  be  found,  where  we  should  least  of  all 
expect  to  find  it,  in  some  old  Scotch  acts  of  par- 
liament, which  forbid,  under  heavy  penalties,  the 
carrying  gold  or  silver  forth  of  the  kingdom.  The 
like  policy  anciently  took  place  both  in  France  and 
England. 

When  those  countries  became  commercial,  the 
merchants  found  this  prohibition,  upon  many  occa- 
sions, extremely  inconvenient.  They  could  fre- 
quently buy  more  advantageously  with  gold  and 
silver,  than  with  any  other  commodity,  the  foreign 
goods  which  they  wanted,  either  to  import  into  their 
own,  or  to  carry  to  some  other  foreign  country. 
They  remonstrated,  therefore,  against  this  prohi- 
bition as  hurtful  to  trade. 

They  represented,  first,  that  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver,  in  order  to  purchase  foreign  goods, 
did  not  always  diminish  the  quantity  of  those  metals 
in  the  kingdom.     That,  on  the  contrary,  it  might 
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frequently  increase  that  quantity ;  because,  if 
consumption  of  foreign  goods  was  not  thereby 
creased  in  the  country,  those  goods  might  be 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  and,  being  there 
for  a  large  profit,  might  bring  back  much  n 
treasure  than  was  originally  sent  out  to  pure) 
them.  Mr.  Mun  compares  this  operation  of  for< 
trade  to  the  seed-time  and  harvest  of  agricult 
"  If  we  only  behold,"  says  he,  *'  the  actions  of 
**  husbandman  in  the  seed-time,  when  he  cas 
"  away  much  good  com  into  the  ground,  we  s 
**  account  him  rather  a  madman  than  a  husbi 
*'  man.  But  when  we  consider  his  labours  in 
"  harvest,  which  is  the  end  of  his  endeavours, 
"  shall  find  the  worth  and  plentiful  increase  of 
**  actions." 

They  represented,  secondly,  that  this  prohibi 
could  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  gold  and  si 
which,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  bul 
proportion  to  their  value,  could  easily  be  smug) 
abroad.  That  this  exportation  could  only  be 
vented  by  a  proper  attention  to  what  they  ca 
the  balance  of  trade.  That  when  the  cou 
exported  to  a  greater  value  than  it  importe 
balancef  became  due  to  it  from  foreign  nati 
which  was  necessarily  paid  to  it  in  gold  and  si 
and  thereby  increased  the  quantity  of  those  nw 
in  the  kingdom.  But  that  when  it  imported 
greater  value  than  it  exported,  a  contrary  bali 
became  due  to  foreign  nations,  which  was  nc 
sarily  paid  to  ihem  ia  the  same  manner,  and  the 
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Ifiminished  that  quantity.  That  in  this  case  to  pro- 
Uiit  the  exportation  of  those  metals  could  not  pre* 
mt  it,  but  only,  by  making  it  more  dangerous, 
mider  it  more  expensive:  That  the  exchange  was 
thereby  turned  more  against  the  country  which 
oired  the  balance,  than  it  otherwise  might  have 
L  been;  the  merchant  who  purchased  a  bill  upon 
the  foreign  country  being  obliged  to  pay  the 
banker  who  sold  it,  not  only  for  the  natural  risk, 
trouble  and  expense  of  sending  the  money  thither, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  risk  arising  from  the  pro- 
hibition. But  that  the  more  the  exchange  was 
igainst  any  country,  the  more  the  balance  of  trade 
became  necessarily  against  it;  the  money  of  that 
country  becoming  necessarily  of  so  much  less  value, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  country  to  which  the 
balance  was  due.  That  if  the  exchange  between 
England  and  Holland,  for  example,  was  five  per 
cent,  against  England,  it  would  require  a  hundred 
and  five  ounces  of  silver  in  England  to  purchase  a 
bill  for  a  hundred  ounces  of  silver  in  Holland: 
>  that  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  of  silver  in  England, 
therefore,  would  be  worth  only  a  hundred  ounces  of 
silver  in  Holland,  and  would  purchase  only  a  pro- 
portionable quantity  of  Dutch  goods :  but  that  a 
hundred  ounces  of  silver  in  Holland,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  be  worth  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  in 
England,  and  would  purchase  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  English  goods  :  that  the  English  goods 
which  were  sold  to  Holland  would  be  sold  so  much 
cheajjcr ;  and  the  Dutch  goods  which  were  sold  to 
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England,  so  much  dearer,  by  the  difference  of  ^U$y^ 
exchange ;  that  the  one  would  draw  so  much  \eail$,^ 
Dutch  money  to  England,  and  the  other  so  mudi^; 
more  English  money  to  Holland,  as  this  differenoQi 
amounted  to :  and  that  the  balance  of  trade,  there-^ 
fore,  would  necessarily  be  so  much  more  against 
England,  and  would  require  a  greater  balance  of 
gold  and  silver  to  be  exported  to  Holland. 

Those  arguments  were  partly  solid  and  partly 
sophistical.  They  were  solid  so  far  as  they  as- 
serted that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in 
trade  might  frequently  be  advantageous  to  the 
country.  They  were  solid  too,  in  asserting  that 
no  prohibition  could  prevent  their  exportation, 
when  private  people  found  any  advantage  in  ex- 
porting them.  But  they  were  sophistical  in  sup- 
posing, that  either  to  preserve  or  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  those  metals  required  more  the  atten- 
tion of  government,  than  to  preserve  or  to  augment 
the  quantity  of  any  other  useful  commodities, 
which  the  freedom  of  trade,  without  any  such 
attention,  never  fails  to  supply  in  the  proper  quan- 
tity. They  were  sophistical  too,  perhaps,  in  assert- 
ing that  the  high  price  of  exchange  necessarily  in- 
creased what  they  called  the  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade,  or  occasioned  the  exportation  of  a  g^-eater 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  That  high  price,  indeed, 
was  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the  merchants 
who  had  atiy  money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries. 
They  paid  so  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their 
bankers  granted  them  upon  those  countries.     9ut 
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ftough  the  risk  arising  from  the  prohibition  might 
oeeasion  some  extraordinary  expense  to  the  bankers, 
R  would  not  necessarily  carry  any  more  money  out 
of  the  country.  This  expense  would  generally  be 
ill  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  sniuggling  the  money 
out  of  it,  and  could  seldom  occasion  the  exportation 
of  a  single  sixpence  beyond  the  precise  sum  drawn 
far.  The  high  price  of  exchange  too  would  natu- 
nlly  dispose  the  merchants  to  endeavour  to  make 
their  exports  nearly  balance  their  imports,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  this  high  exchange  to  pay 
upon  as  small  a  sum  as  possible.  The  high  price 
of  exchange,  besides,  must  necessarily  have  ope- 
rated as  a  tax,  in  raising  the  price  of  foreign  goods, 
and  thereby  diminishing  their  'consumption.  It 
would  tend,  therefore,  not  to  increase,  but  to  dimi- 
nish, what  they  called  the  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade,  and  consequently  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  those  arguments 
conWnced  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
They  were  addressed  by  merchants  to  parliaments, 
and  to  the  councils  of  princes,  to  nobles,  and  to 
country  gentlemen ;  by  those  who  were  supposed 
to  understand  trade,  to  those  who  were  conscious  to 
themselves  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter. That  foreign  trade  enriched  the  country,  ex- 
perience demonstrated  to  the  nobles  and  country 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  the  merchants ;  but  how, 
or  in  what  manner,  none  of  them  well  knew.  The 
merchants  knew   perfectly  in  what  manner  it  en- 
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riched  themselves.     It  was  their  business  to  l^noii^ 
it.     But  to  know  in  what  manner  it  enriched  UmI;; 
country  was  no  part  of  their  business.     The  sabft-.^ 
ject  never  came  into  their  consideration,  but  wImh^i 
they  had  occasion  to   apply  to  their  countqr  fiiP^; 
some  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  foreign  tratdi^  ^ 
It  then  became  necessary  to  say  something  aboiil  i 
the  beneficial  effects    of   foreign  trade,  and  Htm 
manner  in  which  those  effects  were  obstructed  by 
the  laws  as  they  then  stood.    To  the  judges  w]i9 
were  to  decide   the  business,  it  appeared  a  mosi 
satisfactory  account  of  the  matter,  when  they  were 
told   that  foreign  trade   brought  money  into  the 
country,  but  that  the  laws  in  question  hindered  it 
from  biinging  so  much  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 
Those  arguments  therefore  produced  the  wished- 
for  effect.     The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold  and 
silver  was  in  France  and  England  confined  to  the 
coin  of  those  respective  countries.    The  exportation 
of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion  was  made  free.     In 
Holland,  and  in  some  other  places,  this  liberty  was 
extended  even  to  the  coin  of  the  country.    The 
attention   of  government  was  turned  away  from 
guarding  against  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  watch  over  the  balance  of  trade,  as  the  only  cause 
which  could  occasion  any  augmentation  or  dimi- 
nution of  those  metals.     From  one  fruitless  care 
it  was  turned  away  to   another   care   much  more 
intricate,  much  more  embarrassing,  and  just  equally 
fruitless.      The   title  of  Mun's    book,    England's 
Treasure  in  Foreign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental 
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■axim  in  the  political  economy,  not  of  England 
only,  but  of  all  other  commercial  countries.  The 
inland,  or  home  trade,  the  most  important  of  all, 
the  trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  affords  the 
^atest  revenue,  and  creates  the  greatest  employ- 
nent  to  the  people  of  the  country,  was  considered 
IS  subsidiary  only  to  foreign  trade.  It  neither 
brought  money  into  the  country,  it  was  said,  nor 
carried  any  out  of  it.  The  country  therefore  could 
ncYer  become  either  richer  or  poorer  by  means  of 
it,  except  so  far  as  its  prosperity  or  decay  might  in- 
directly influence  the  state  of  foreign  trade. 

A  country  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  must  un- 
doubtedly draw  its  gold   and  silver  from  foreign 
countries,  in  the  same  manner  as  one  that  has  no 
vineyards  of  its  own  must  draw  its  wines.     It  does 
not  seem  necessary,  however,  that  the  attention  of 
government  should  be  more  turned  towards  the  one 
than  towards  the  other  object.     A  country  that  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  wine,  will  always  get  the  wine 
which  it  has  occasion  for ;  and  a  country  that  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  gold  and  silver,'  will  never  be  in 
want  of  those  metals.     They  are  to  be  bought  for  a 
certain  price  like  all  other  commodities,  and  as  they 
are  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  so  all  other 
commodities  are   the  price  of  those  metals.     We 
trust  with  perfect  security  that  the  freedom  of  trade, 
without   any  attention  of  government,  will  always 
supply  us   with   the  wine  which  we  have   occasion 
for:  and  we  may  trust  with  equal  security  that  it 
will  always  supply  us  with  all  the  gold  and  silver 
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which  we  can  afford  to  purchase  or  to  emplogq 
either  in  circulating  our  commodities,  or  in  othil 
uses.  >i 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  humaii 
industry  can  either  purchase  or  produce,  naturalt) 
regulates  itself  in  every  country  according  to  tM 
effectual  demand,  or  according  to  the  demand  ej 
those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  lahoid 
and  profits  which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  prepari 
and  bring  it  to  market.  But  no  commodities  'regv 
late  themselves  more  easily  or  more  exactly  accord- 
ing to  this  effectual  demand  than  gold  and  silver: 
because,  on  account  of  the  small  bulk  and  greai 
value  of  those  metals,  no  commodities  can  be  mon 
easily  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  fron 
the  places  where  they  are  cheap,  to  those  when 
they  are  dear,  from  the  places  where  they  exceed 
to  those  where  they  fall  short  of  this  effectual  de- 
mand. If  there  were  in  England,  for  example,  ai 
effectual  demand  for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold 
a  packet-boat  could  bring  from  Lisbon,  or  from 
wherever  else  it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tons  of  gold; 
which  could  be  coined  into  more  than  five  million! 
of  guineas.  But  if  there  were  an  effectual  demand 
for  grain  to  the  same  value,  to  import  it  would  re- 
quire, at  five  guineas  a  ton,  a  million  of  tons  oi 
shipping,  or  a  thousand  ships  of  a  thousand  tons 
each.  The  navy  of  England  would  not  be  sufficient. 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  imported 
into  any  country  exceeds  the  effectual  demand,  nc 
vigilance  of  government  can  prevent  their  exporta- 
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k  All  iba  imngniniiiy.  laws  of  Spain  .and  Rwrtn* 
Lare.  not  able  to  keep  their  gold  and  mhtr  at 
■e.  The:  coatiiiualimportafioiis. from  Pent  and 
oil  exceed  the  effectual  demand  of  thoee  coun- 
i^  and  aink  the  price  of  those  metals  there  below 
t  m  the  neigbbonring  comitries.  If,  on  the  con- 
7,  in  any  particular  country  their  quantity  Ml 
It  of  the  efiectual  demand,,  so  as  to  iai«e  their 
»  above  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  the 
emment  would  have  no  occasion  to.  take  any 
Bs  to  import  them«  '  If  it  were  even  to  take  pains 
prevent  their  importation,  it  would  not  be  aUe 
BlectHate  it.  Those  metals,  when  the  Spartans 
Igot  wherewithal  to  purchase  them, broke  through 
te  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  opposed 
their  entrance  into  Lacedemon.  All  the  sangui- 
7  laws  of  the  customs  are  not  able  to  prevent 

importation  of  the  teas  of  the  Dutch  and  Got- 
burgh  East  India  companies;  because  somcr 
at  cheaper  than  those  of  the  British  company. 
[x>und  of  tea,  however,  is  about  a  hundred  times 

bulk  of  one  of  the  highest  prices,  sixteen  shil- 
^  that  is  commonly  paid  for  it  in  silver,  and 
re  than  two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  same 
ce  in  gold,  and  consequently  just  so  many  times 
re  difficult  to  smuggle. 

[t  is  partly  owing  to  the  easy  transportation  of 
d  and  silver  from  the  places  where  they  abound 
those  where  they  are  wanted,  that  the  price  of 
ise  metals  does  not  fluctuate  continually  like  that 
the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  which  are 
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hindered  by  their  bulk  from  shifting  thdr  situatio^c 
when  the  market  happens  to  be  either  over  or  UB44|i|(]f 
stocked  with  them.    The  price  of  those  metals,  iatm 
deed,  is  not  altogether  exempted  from  variation,  lNi||(gg 
the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable  are  generally  sloiV||^ 
gradual,  and  uniform.     In  Europe,  for  example^  1^^ 
is  supposed,  without  much  foundation,  perhaps,  thal)^ 
during  the  course  of  the  present  and  preceding  oeil**]|g 
tury,   they  have  been   constantly,  but  graduall|lj<j^ 
sinking  in  their  value,  on  account  of  the  continin^ii 
importations  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies.     Ba|^ 
to  make  any  sudden  change  in  the  price  of  ^M  i 
and  silver,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  at  once,  sensibly 
and  remarkably,  the  money  price  of  all  other  conH» 
modities,  requires  such  a  revolution  in  commerce  ai 
that  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  America. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  gold  and  silver  should 
at  any  time  fall  short  in  a  country  which  has  where- 
withal to  purchase  them,  there  are  more  expedients 
for  supplying  their  place,  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  commodity.  If  the  materials  of  manufacture 
are  wanted,  industry  must  stop.  If  provisions  are 
wanted,  the  people  must  starve.  But  if  money  is 
wanted,  barter  will  supply  its  place,  though  with  a  i 
good  deal  of  inconveniency.  Buying  and  selling 
upon  credit,  and  the  different  dealers  compensating 
their  credits  with  one  another,  once  a  month  or 
once  a  year,  will  supply  it  with  less  inconveniency. 
A  well-regulated  paper  money  will  supply  it,  not 
only  without  any  inconveniency,  bu|,  in  some  cases^ 
with  some  advantages.    Upon  every  account,  there- 
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Ir,  the  attention  of  goyemment  never  was  so  un- 
Mcessarily  employed,  as  when  directed  to  watch 
mtr  the  preservation  or  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
■oney  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than 
fliat  of  a  scarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  wine,  must 
ihrays  be  scarce  with  those  who  have  neither  where- 
withal to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it.  Those 
who  have  either,  will  seldom  be  in  want  either  of 
Uk  money,  or  of  the  wine  which  they  have  occasion 
for.  This  complaint,  however,  of  the  scarcity  of 
aoney,  is  not  always  confined  to  improvident  spend- 
thrifts. It  is  sometimes  general  through  a  whole 
nercantile  town,  and  the  country  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Overtrading  is  the  common  cause  of  it. 
Sober  men,  whose  projects  have  been  disproportioned 
to  their  capitals,  are  as  likely  to  have  neither  where- 
withal to  buy  money,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as 
prodigals  whose  expense  has  been  disproportioned 
to  their  revenue.  Before  their  projects  can  be 
brought  to  bear,  their  stock  is  gone,  and  their 
credit  with  it.  They  run  about  everywhere  to  bor- 
row money,  and  every  body  tells  them  that  they 
have  none  to  lend.  Even  such  general  complaints 
of  the  scarcity  of  money  do  not  always  prove  that 
the  usual  number  of  gold  and  silver  pieces  are  not 
circulating  in  the  country,  but  that  many  people 
want  those  pieces  who  have  nothing  to  give  for 
them.  When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to  be 
greater  than  ordinary,  over-trading  becomes  a  gene- 
ral error  both  among  great  and  small  dealers.  They 
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do  not  always  send  more  money  abroad  than  us 
but  they  buy  upon  credit,  both  at  home  and  abi 
an  unusual  quantity  of  goods,  which  they  send- 
some  distant  market,  in  hopes  that  the  returns 
come  in  before  the  demand  for  payment.  The 
mand  comes  before  the  returns,  and  they  haML 
nothing  at  hand,  with  which  they  can  either  pM^i- 
chase  money,  or  give  solid  security  for  borrowing^^^ 
It  is  not  any  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  tfae^ 
difficulty  which  such  people  find  in  borrowing,  and^ 
which  their  creditors  find  in  getting  payment,  tluft^^ 
occasions  the  general  complaint  of  the  scarcity  o{[' ; 
money. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  seriousljr 
to  prove,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  in  money,  or 
in  gold  and  silver ;  but  in  what  money  purchases, 
and  is  valuable  only  for  purchasing.     Money,  no  ; 
doubt,  makes  always  a  part  of  the  national  capital ;   , 
but  it  has  already  been  shown  that  it  generally  ) 
makes  but  a  small  part,  and  always  the  most  un-  r 
profitable  part  of  it. 

It  is  not  because  wealth  consists  more  essentially  . 
in  money  than  in  goods,  that  the  merchant  finds  it   , 
generally  more  easy  to  buy  goods  with  money,  than   , 
to  buy  money  with  goods ;  but  because  money  is    , 
the  known  and  established  instrument  of  commerce, 
for  which  every  thing  is  readily  given  in  exchange, 
but  which  is  not  always  with  equal  readiness  to  be 
got  in  exchange  for  every  thing.     The  greater  part 
of  goods  besides  are  more  perishable  than  money, 
and  he  may  frequently  sustain  a  much  greater  loss 
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rSeeping'theiii.    When  his  gcxxls  are  upon  hand 
he  is  more  liable  to  such  demands  for  money 
may  not  be  able  to  answer,  than  when  he  has 
their  price  in -his  coffers.:   Over  and  above  all 
f4ii,his  profit  arises  more  directly  from  selling  than 
baying,  and  he  is  upon  all  these  accounts 
(neimliy  much  more  anxious  to  exchangee  his  goods 
fir  money,  than  his  money  for  goods.     But  though 
•{Hurticular  merchant,  with  abundance  of  goods  in 
lis  warehouse,  may -sometimes  be  ruined  by  not 
kmg  able  to  'sell  them  in  time,-  a  nation  or  country 
■  iiot  liable  to  the  same  accident.    The  whole  capi- 
tal of  a  merchant  frequently  consists  in  perishable 
goods  destined  for  purchasing  money.     But  it  is 
bat  a  very  small  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
hnd  and  labour  of  a  country  which  can  ever  be 
destined  for  purchasing  gold  and  silver  from  their 
neighbours.     The  far  greater  part  is  circulated  and 
consumed  among  themselves ;  and  even  of  the  sur- 
plus which  is  sent  abroad,  the  greater  part  is  gene- 
rally destined  for  the  purchase   of  other   foreign 
goods.     Though  gold  and  silver,  therefore,  could 
not  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  goods  destined  to 
purchase  them,  the  nation  would  not  be  ruined.    It 
might,  indeed,  suffer  some  loss  and  inconveniency, 
and  be  forced  upon  some  of  those  expedients  which 
are  necessary  for   supplying  the  place  of  money. 
The  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  how- 
ever, would  be  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same, 
as  usual,  because  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same 
consumable  capital  would  be  employed  in  maintain- 
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ing  it.    And  though  goods  do  not  always  drmt  ii 
money  so  readily  as  money  draws  goods^  in  tbt  g 
long-run  they  draw  it  more  necessarily  than  even  H  i 
draws  them.     Goods  can  serve  many  other  purposei  i 
besides  purchasing  money,  but  money  can  serve  IM  i 
other  purpose  besides  purchasing  goods.     Mone/i   : 
therefore,  necessarily  runs  afler  goods,  but  goods 
do  not  always  or  necessarily  run  after  money.    The 
man  who  buys,  does  not  always  mean  to  sell  again, 
but  frequently  to  use  or  to  consume ;  whereas  hm, 
who  sells,  always  means  to  buy  again.    The  one 
may  frequently  have  done  the  whole,  but  the  other 
can  never  have  done  more  than  the  one-half  of  his 
business.     It  is  not  for  its  own  sake  that  men  de* 
sire  money,  but  for  the  sake  of  what  they  can  pur* 
chase  with  it. 

^  Consumable  commodities,  it  is  said,  are  aoon 
destroyed ;  whereas  gold  and  silver  are  of  a  more 
durable  nature,  and,  were  it  not  for  this  continual 
exportation,  might  be  accumulated  for  ages  toge- 
ther, to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  real 
wealth  of  the  country.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  pre- 
tended, can  be  more  disadvantageous  to  any  country,  • 
than  the  trade  which  consists  in  the  exchange  of 
such  lasting  for  such  perishable  commodities.  We 
do  not,  however,  reckon  that  trade  disadvantageous 
which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  the  hard-ware  of 
England  for  the  wines  of  France ;  and  yet  hard- 
ware is  a  very  durable  commodity,  and  were  it  not 
for  this  continual  exportation,  might  too  be  accumu- 
lated for  ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmentar 
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0  of  the  pots  and  pans  of  the  country.  But  it 
4ily  occurs  that  the  number  of  such  utensils  is  in 
iry  coantry  necessarily  limited  by  the  use  which 
Te  ia  for  them ;  that  it  wonld  be  absurd  to  have 
K  pots  and  pans  than  were  necessary  for  cooking 
:  victuals  usually  consumed  there;  and  that,  \i\ 
!  quantity  of  victuals  were  to  increase,  the  number 
pots  and  pans  would  readily  increase  along  with 
a  part  of  the  increased  quantity  of  victuals  being 
iploved  in  purchasing  them,  or  in  maintaining  an 
ditional  number  of  workmen  whose  business  it 
■a  to  make  them.  It  should  as  readily  occur  that 
i  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  every  country 
aited  by  the  use  which  there  is  for  those  metals  ; 
it  their  use  consists  in  circulating  commodities  as 
in,  aud  in  affording  a  species  of  horisehoUl  furni- 
re  &■  plate ;  that  the  quantity  of  ccdn  in  every 
ontry  is  n^Ated  by  the  vijue  of  the  comiDi>- 
in  wbleh  are  to  be  circulated  by  it:  increue 
It  valne,  and  Immediately  a  part  of  it  will  be  seat 
tgad  U>  purchase,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the 
ditional  quantity  of  coin  requisite  for  circulating 
Em  :  that  the  quantity  of  plate  is  regulated  by  the 
nber  and  wealth  of  those  private  families  who 
oosm  to  indulge  tbemselvefi  in  that  sort  of  magni- 
«nce :  incmase  the  number  and  wealth  of  such 
BuUes,  and  a  part  of  this  increased  wealth  will 
08t  probably  be  employed  in  purchasing,  wherever 
is  to  be  found,  an  additiunal  quantity  of  plate ; 
lat  (o  attempt  to  increase  the  wealth  of  any  coun- 
y.  ritbar  by  introducing  or  by  detaining  in  it  an 
i2 
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unnecessary  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  is  as  absuj 
as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to .  increase  the  go^ 
cheer  of  private  families,  by  obliging  them  to  ke< 
an  unnecessary  number  of  kitchen  utensils,  i 
the  expense  of  purchasing  those  unnecessary  utensi 
would  diminish  instead  of  increasing  either  t) 
quantity  or  goodness  of  the  family  provisions;  j 
the  expense  of  purchasing  an  unnecessary  quantii 
of  gold  and  silver  must,  in  every  country,  as  nece 
sarily  diminish  the  wealth  which  feeds,  clothes,  ax 
lodges,  which  maintains  and  employs  the  peopl 
Gold  and  silver,  whether  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  < 
plate,  are  utensils,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  muc 
as  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen.  Increase  the  use  f< 
them,  increase  the  consumable  commodities  whicj 
are  to  be  circulated,  managed,  and  prepared  I 
means  of  them,  and  you  will  infallibly  increase  iJt, 
quantity ;  but  if  you  attempt,  by  extraordinai 
means,  to  increase  the  quantity,  you  will  as  infallibi 
diminish  the  use  and  even  the  quantity  too,  whic 
in  those  metals  can  never  be  greater  than  what  th 
use  requires.  Were  they  ever  to  be  accumulate 
beyond  this  quantity,  their  transportation  is  so  eas] 
and  the  loss  which  attends  their  lying  idle  and  uc 
employed  so  great,  that  no  law  could  prevent  thei 
being  immediately  sent  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  accumulate  gold  an 
silver,  in  order  to  enable  a  country  to  carry  o 
foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  i 
distant  countries.  Fleets  and  armies  are  maintainec 
not  with  gold  and   silver,  but  with  consuraa^bl 
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ds.  The  nation  which,  from  the  annual  produce 
its  domestic  industry,  from  the  annual  revenue 
iag  out  of  its  lands,  and  labour,  and  consumable 
!k,  has  wherewithal  to  purchase  those  consumable 
ids  in  distant  countries,  can  maintain  foreign  wars 
re. 

k  nation  may  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of 
army  in  a  distant  country  in  three  different  ways: 
sending  abroad  either,  first,  some  part  of  its 
emulated  gold  and  silver ;  or  secondly,  some 
i,  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  manufactures ; 
last  of  all,  some  part  of  its  annual  rude  produce. 
rhe  gold  and  silver  which  can  properly  be  con- 
ered  as  accumulated  or  stored  up  in  any  country, 
y  be  distinguished  into  three  parts :  first,  the 
:ulating  money;  secondly,  the  plate  of  private 
lilies ;  and  last  of  all,  the  money  which  may  have 
;q  collected  by  many  years'  parsimony,  and  laid 
in  the  treasure  of  the  prince, 
[t  can  seldom  happen  that  much  can  be  spared 
m  the  circulating  money  of  the  country ;  because 
that  there  can  seldom  be  much  redundancy.  The 
ue  of  goods  annually  bought  and  sold  in  any 
intry  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  money  to 
culate  and  distribute  them  to  their  proper  con- 
ners,  and  can  give  employment  to  no  more.  The 
innel  of  circulation  necessarily  draws  to  itself  a 
n  sufficient  to  fill  it,  and  never  admits  any  more, 
mething,  however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from 
s  channel  in  the  case  of  foreign  war.  By  the 
sat  number  of  people  who  are  maintained  abroad, 

i3 
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fewer  are  maintained  at  home.     Fewer  goods  aMbd 
circulated  there,  and  less  money  becomes  necessalpis 
to   circulate   them.     An  extraordinary  quantity  j^i 
paper  money,  of  some  sort  or  other  too,  such  .itfitp 
exchequer  notes,  navy  bills,  and  bank  bills  in  Eng*,; 
land,  is  generally  issued  upon  such  occasions,  anfi.' 
by   supplying   the  place   of  circulating  gold  and 
silver,   gives  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  greajb^r 
quantity  of  it  abroad.     All   this,   however,  could 
afford    but   a    poor    resource    for  maintaining    a 
foreign  war,  of  great  expense  and  several  ye»x&* 
duration. 

The  melting  down  of  the  plate  of  private  families 
has  upon  every  occasion  been  found  a  still  more  in-: 
significant  one.  The  French,  in  the  beginning  at 
the  last  war,  did  not  derive  so  much  advantage 
from  this  expedient  as  to  compensate  the  loss  of  the 
fashion. 

The  accumulated  treasures  of  the  prince  have,  in 
former  times,  afforded  a  much  greater  and  more 
lasting  resource.  In  the  present  times,  if  you  ex- 
cept the  king  of  Prussia,  to  accumulate  treasure 
seems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of  European 
princes. 

The  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars  of 
the  present  century,  the  most  expensive,  perhaps, 
which  history  records,  seem  to  have  had  little 
dependency  upon  the  exportation  either  of  the  cir- 
culating money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private  families,  or 
of  the  treasure  of  the  prince.  The  last  French  war 
cost  Great  Britain  upwards  of  ninety  millions,  in- 
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fUmg  not  only  the  seventy-fiye  millions  of  new 
I'Uit  that  was  contracted,  but  the  additional  two 
iflUngs  in  the  pound  land-tax,  and  what  was  an- 
mally  borrowed  of  the  sinking  fund.  More  than 
ta»-thirds  ^f  this  expense  were  laid  out  in  distant 
countries  ;  in  Germany,  Fortu^l,  America,  in  the 
pcrts  of  Uie  Mediterranean,  in  the  Edst  and  West 
Isdies.  The  kings  of  England  had  no  accumulated 
tietsure.  We  never  heard  of  any  extraordinary 
quantity  of  plate  being  melted  down.  The  circu- 
kting  gold  and  silver  of  the  country  had  not  been 
supposed  to  exceed  eighteen  millions.  •  Since  the 
late  re-coinage  of  the  gold,  however,  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  under-rated.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, therefore,  according  to  the  most  exaggerated 
computation  which  I  remember  to  have  either  seen 
or  heard  of,  that,  gold  and  silver  together,  it  amounted 
to  thirty  millions.  Had  the  war.  been  carried  on 
by  means  of  our  money,  the  whole  of  it  must,  even 
according  to  this  computation,  have  been  sent  out 
and  returned  again  at  least  twice,  in  a  period  of 
between  six  and  seven  years.  Should  this  be  sup- 
posed, it  would  afford  the  most  decisive  argument  to 
demonstrate  how  unnecessary  it  is  for  government 
to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  money,  since  upon 
this  supposition  the  whole  money  of  the  country 
must  have  gone  from  it  and  returned  to  it  again,  two 
different  times  in  so  short  a  period,  without  any 
body's  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The 
channel  of  circulation,  however,  never  appeared 
more  empty  than  usual  during  any  part  of  this 
period.     Few  people  wanted  monev  who  had  where- 
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withal  to  pay  for  it.    The  profits  of  foreign  trad^f^' 
indeed,  were  greater  than  usual  during  the  whotfT^^ 
war ;  but  especially  towards  the  end  of  it.     Thhf"  2« 
occasioned,   what  it   always  occasions,   a  general  "^ 
over-trading  in   all  the  ports   of  Great  Britain;   ^ 
and  this    again    occasioned    the  usual   complaint    ^ 
of  the  scarcity   of  money,   which   always  follows    *■ 
over-trading.  ^  Many  people  wanted  it,  who  had    ' 
neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow 
it;  and  because  the  debtors  found   it  difficult  to 
borrow,  the  creditors  found  it  difficult  to  get  pay- 
ment.    Gold  and  silver,  however,  were  generally  to 
be  had  for  their  value,  by  those  who  had  that  value 
to  give  for  them. 

The  enormous  expense  of  the  late  war,  therefore, 
must  have  been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by  the  expor- 
tation of  gold  and  silver,  but  by  that  of  British 
commodities  of  some  kind  or  other.  When  the 
government,  or  those  who  acted  under  them,  con- 
tracted with  a  merchant  for  a  remittance  to  some 
foreign  country,  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
pay  his  foreign  correspondent,  upon  whom  he  had 
granted  a  bill,  by  sending  abroad  rather  commodities 
than  gold  and  silver.  If  the  commodities  of  Great 
Britain  were  not  in  demand  in  that  country,  he 
would  endeavour  to  send  them  to  some  other  country, 
in  whixjh  he  could  purchase  a  bill  upon  that  country. 
The  transportation  of  commodities,  when  properly 
suited  lo  the  market,  is  always  attended  with  a 
considerable  profit ;  whereas  that  of  gold  and  silver- ' 
is  scarce  ever  attended  with  any.  When  those  me- 
tals  are  sent  abroad  in  order  to  purchase  foreign 
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eoomiodities,  the  merchant's  profit  arises,  not  from 
fte  purchase,  but  from  the  sale  of  the  returns.  But 
lAen  they  are  sent  abroad  merely  to  pay  a  debt,  he 
gcte  no  returns,  and  consequently  no  profit.  He 
Bitarally,  therefore,  exerts  his  invention  to  find  out 
I  way  of  paying  his  foreign  debts,  rather  by  the 
oportation  of  commodities  than  by  that  of  gold 
aod  silver.  The  great  quantity  of  British  goods 
aported  during  the  course  of  the  late  war,  with- 
out bringing  back  any  returns,  is  accordingly  re- 
oaarked  by  the  author  of  The  Present  State  of  the 
Xation. 

Besides  the  three  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  above 
mentioned,  there  is  in  all  great  commercial  countries 
a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  imported  and 
exported  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade.  This 
bullion,  as  it  circulates  among  different  commercial 
countries  in  the  same  manner  as  the  national  coin 
circulates  in  every  particular  country,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  repub- 
lic. The  national  coin  receives  its  movement  and 
direction  from  the  commodities  circulated  within 
the  precincts  of  each  particular  country  :  the  money 
of  the  mercantile  republic,  from  those  circulated 
between  different  countries.  Both  are  employed  in 
facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  different 
individuals  of  the  same,  the  other  between  those  of 
different  nations.  Part  of  this  money  of  the  great 
mercantile  republic  may  have  been,  and  probably 
was,  employed  in  carrying  on  the  late  war.  In 
time  of  a  general  war  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
a  movement  and  direction  should  be  impressed  upon 
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it,  different  from  what  it  usually  follows  in  profomul  jjg 
peace ;  that  it  should  circulate  more  about  the  8ei# -^ 
of  the  war,  and  be  more  employed  in  purchasing  , 
there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  p^y 
and  provisions  of  the  different  armies.  But  what* 
ever  part  of  this  money  of  the  mercantile  republic 
Great  Britain  may  have  annually  employed  in  tbui 
manner,  it  must  have  been  annually  purchased, 
either  with  British  commodities,  or  with  somethingp 
else  that  had  been  purchased  with  them;  whidi 
still  bring  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  aa 
the  ultimate  resources  which  enabled  usHo  carry  on 
the  war.  It  is  natural  indeed  to  suppose,  that  80 
great  an  annual  expense  must  have  been  defrayed 
from  a  great  annual  produce.  The  expense  of  1761, 
for  example,  amounted  to  more  than  nineteen 
millions.  No  accumulation  could  have  supported 
so  great  an  annual  profusion.  There  is  no  annual 
produce  even  of  gold  and  silver  which  could  have 
supported  it.  The  whole  gold  and  silver  annually 
imported  into  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  according 
to  the  best  accounts,  does  not  commonly  much 
exceed  six  millions  sterling,  which,  in  some  years, 
would  scarce  have  paid  four  months'  expense  of  the 
late  war. 

The  commodities  most  proper  for  being  trans- 
ported to  distant  countries,  irf  order  to  purchase 
there,  either  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an  army,  or 
some  part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  republic 
to  be  employed  in  purchasing  them,  seem  to  be  the 
finer  and  more  improved  manufactures ;    such  as 


lain  a  great  vahie  in  it  small  bulk,  and  can, 
■efore,  be  eiporled  to  a  great  distance  at  little 
sase.  A  couutry  whose  industry  produces  a 
U  annual  surplus  of  such  inanQlactures,  which 
usually  exported  to  foreign  countries,  may  carry 
for  many  years  a  very  expensive  foreign  war, 
lout  either  exporting'  any  considerable  quantity 
old  and  silver,  or  even  having  any  such  quantity 
xport.  A  considerable  pari  of  the  annual  sur- 
>  of  its  manufactures  must,  indeed,  i»  this  case 
;iported,  without  bringing;  back  any  returns  to 
couDtry,  though  it  does  lo  the  merchant;  the 
irnm«nt  purchasing  of  the  merchant  his  billn 
a  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  purchase  there 
f^  ttad  proriiioDB  of  aa  Bnny.    SooM  fwrt  of 

■urpIuB,  however,  may  still  continue  to  bring 
k  a  return.  The  manufacturers,  during  tjw 
',  will  havp  a  double  demand  upon  them,  and 
»lled  upon,  first,  to  work  up  goods  to  be  sent 
oad,  for  paying  the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign 
Btries  for  the  pay  and  provisions  of  the  army ; 
I,  secondly,  to  work  up  such  as  are  necessary  fbr 
chasing  the  common  returns  that  had  uBually 
n  consumed  in  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Bt  destructive  ftweign  war,  therefore,  the  greater 
t  of  manufactures  may  frequently  flouriab 
atlj ;   and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  decline 

the  return  of  the  peace.  They  may  flourish 
idst  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  tA 
».y  upon  the  return  of  its  prosperity.  The  dif- 
ent  slate  of  many  different  branches  of  the  firi- 
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tish  manufac tares  during  the  late  war,  and  .ftA, 
some  time  after  the  peace,  may  serve  as  an  illntfi 
tration  of  what  has  been  just  now  said.  ^' 

No  foreign  war  of  great  expense  or  duraticRl-c 
could  conveniently  be  carried  on  by  the  exporta^^ 
tion  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil.  The  expenMT 
of  sending  such  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  foreign  cottii* 
try,  as  might  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an  * 
army,  would  be  too  great.  Few  countries  too  pr6- 
duce  much  more  rude  produce  than  what  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  subsistence  of  their  own  inhabitants. 
To  send  abroad  any  great  quantity  of  it,  therefore,  •■ 
would  be  to  send  abroad  a  part  of  the  necessary 
subsistence  of  the  people.  It  is  otherwise  with  thi 
exportation  of  manufactures.  The  maintenance  of. 
the  people  employed  in  them  is  kept  at  home,  and 
only  the  surplus  part  of  their  work  is  ex'ported. 
Mr.  Hume  frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on,  with- 
out interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  duration. 
The  English,  in  those  days,  had  nothing  where- 
withal to  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of  their 
armies  in  foreign  countries,  but  either  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  of  which  no  considerable  part  could 
be  spared  from  the  home  consumption,  or  a  few 
manufactures  of  the  coarsest  kind,  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  the  rude  produce,  the  transportation  was 
too  expiensive.  This  inability  did  not  arise  from 
the  want  of  money,  but  of  the  finer  and  more 
improved  manufactures.  Buying  and  selling  was 
transacted  by  means  of  money  in  England  then,  as 
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as. now.    Hie  quantity  of  circulating  money 
have  borne  the.  same  proportion  to  the  number 
mi  Talue  of  purchases  and  sales  usually  transacted 
M  that,  time)  which  it  does  to  those  transacted  at 
fneH^t;  or  rather,  it  must  haye  borne  a  greater 
fnportion,  because  there  was  then  no  paper,  which 
Mr  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of 
IdM  and  silver.     Among  nations  to  whom   com- 
■erce  and  manufactures  are  little  known,  the  sove- 
iogn,   upon  extraordinary  occasions,   can   seldom 
diaw  any  considerable  aid  from  his  subjects,  for 
reasons  which  shall  be  explained  hereafter.     It  is 
ia  such  countries,  therefore,  that  he  generally  endea- 
vomB  to  accumulate  a  treasure,  as  the  only  resource 
agpBinst   such  emergencies.     Independent   of  this 
necessity,  he  is  in  such  a  situation  naturally  dis- 
posed to  the  parsimony  requisite  for  accumulation. 
In  that  simple  state,  the  expense  even  of  a  sovereign 
is  not  directed  by  the  vanity  which  delights  in  the 
gaudy  finery  of  a  court,  but  is  employed  in  bounty 
to  his  tenants,  and  hospitality  to  his  retainers.     But 
bounty  and  hospitality  very  seldom  lead  to  extrava- 
gance, though  vanity  almost  always  does.     Every 
Tartar   chief,   accordingly,    has   a  treasure.      The 
treasures  of  Mazeppa,  chief  of  the  Cossacks  in  the 
Ukraine,  the  famous  ally  of  Charles  the  12th,  are 
said  to  have  been  very  great.     The  French  kings  of 
the   Merovingian    race  had   all  treasures.      When 
they  divided  their  kingdom   among  their  different 
children,    they   divided   their    treasure   too.      The 
Saxon   princes,  and  the  first  kings  after  the  con- 
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quest,  seem  likewise  to  have  accumulated  treasutw 
The  first  exploit  of  every  new  reign  was  oommoolf  ^ 
to  seize  the  treasure  of  the  preceding  king,  as  thi  ^ 
most  essential  measure  for  securing  the  suceesfllolk  ^ 
The  sovereigns  of  improved  and  commercitil  cooft*  . 
tries  are  not  under  the  same  necessity  of  accumtl* 
lating  treasures,  because  they  can  generally  dtwvf 
from  their  subjects  extraordinary  aids  upon  extm* 
ordinary  occasions.  They  are  likewise  less  dispoMd 
to  do  so.  They  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  fol* 
low  the  mode  of  the  times,  and  their  expense  comai 
to  be  regulated  by  the  same  extravagant  vanity 
which  directs  that  of  all  the  other  great  proprieton 
in  their  dominions.  The  insignificant  pageantry  of 
their  court  becomes  every  day  more  brilliant,  and 
the  expense  of  it  not  only  prevents  accumulation, 
but  frequently  encroaches  upon  the  funds  destined 
for  more  necessary  expenses.  What  Dercyllidas 
said  of  the  court  of  Persia  may  be  applied  to  that 
of  several  European  princes,  that  he  saw  there  much 
splendour  but  little  strength,  and  many  servants  but 
few  soldiers. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  is  not  the 
principal,  much  less  the  sole  benefit  which  a  nation 
derives  from  its  foreign  trade.  Between  whatever 
places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they  all  of  them 
derive  two  distinct  benefits  from  it.  It  carries 
out  that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  their  land 
and  labour  for  which  there  is  no  demand  among 
them,  and  brings  back  in  return  for  it  something 
else  for  which  there  is  a  demand.     It  gives  a  value 
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AMiri^  ■mmflullict,  by  exehangiiig  them  far  tome^ 
wbkh  may  latiify  a  part  of  tiieir  wants* 
llieir.  eijayiiienti.  By  mcaiii  of  it,  the 
of  Ab  farane  maikei  does  not  lander  the 
df  Inbour  (emf^oyments)  in  any  fMurticular 
of  «rt  or  UBMnn&elBie  ftom  being'  osnied  to 
icD.  By  opening  a  more  extensive 
wlwlefer  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 
the  hpme  eonsiniiptioii,  it  eneourages 
te'  Impiofe  its  productive  powers,  and  to  angv> 
]|n  aiinval  produce  to  the  utmost,  and  Uwieby  to 
the  real  rBvenueandwealt}!  of  the  society. 
IhsM  gmtA  and  important  services  fbreign  trade  i^ 
eonHniwally  oecujaed  in  perfbrming,  to  all  the  dif- 
ftnni  oonntrks  between  which  it  is  carried  on. 
They  all  derive  great  benefit  from  it,  though  that 
in  which  the  merchant  resides  generally  derives  the 
greatest,  as  he  is  generally  more  employed  in  sup- 
plying^ the  wants,  and  carrying  out  the  superfluities 
of  his  own,  than  of  any  other  particular  country. 
To  import  the  gold  and  silver  which  may  be  wanted, 
into  the  comitries  which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt, 
a  part  of  the  business  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is, 
however,  a  most  insignificant  part  of  it.  A  country 
which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely  upon  this 
account,  could  scarce  have  occasion  to  freight  a 
ship  in  a  century. 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver, 
that  the  discovery  of  America  has  enriched  Europe. 
By  the  abundance  of  the  American  mines,  those 
metals  have  become  cheaper.    A  service  of  plate 
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can  now  be  purchased  for  about  a  third  part  of  iht^^ 
corn,  or  a  third  part  of  the  labour,  which  it  wooUly^ 
have  cost  in  the  fifteenth  century.  With  the  sanies^ 
annual  expense  of  labour  and  commodities,  Europe  . 
can  annually  purchase  about  three  times  the  quaiH  \ 
tity  of  plate  which  it  could  have  purchased  at  thai  , 
time.  But  when  a  commodity  comes  to  be  sold  „ 
for  a  third  part  of  what  had  been  its  usual  price,  , 
not  only  those  who  purchased  it  before  can  pur-  .• 
chase  three  times  their  former  quantity,  but  it  is  ' 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  much  greater  num« 
ber  of  purchasers,  perhaps  no  more  than  ten,  per- 
haps no  more  than  twenty  times  the  former  number. 
So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at  present'  not 
only  more  than  three  times,  but  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of  plate  which  would 
have  been  in  it,  even  in  its  present  state  of  im- 
provement, had  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mines  never  been  made.  So  far  Europe  has,  no 
doubt,  gained  a  real  convenieucy,  though  surely  a 
very  trifling  one.  The  cheapness  of  gold  and  silver 
renders  those  metals  rather  less  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  money  than  they  were  before.  In  order  to  make 
the  same  purchases,  we  must  load  ourselves  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  them,  and  carry  about  a  shilling 
in  our  pocket  where  a  groat  would  have  done  be- 
fore. It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  trifling, 
this  inconveniency,  or  the  opposite  conveniency. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made 
any  very  essential  change  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
The  discovery  of  America,  however,  certainly  made 
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itial  one.    By  opening  a  new  and  inex- 
ile  nuuket  to  all  the  commodities  of  Europe, 
Igne  occanrion  to  new  divisions  of  labour  [employ- 
i]  mnd  improvements  of  art,  which,  in  the 
elide  of  the  ancient  joommeroe,  could  never 
taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to  take  off 
ihi  gieater  port  of  their  produce.    The  productive 
of  labour  were  improved,  and  its  produce 
in  all  the  diflerent  countries  of  Europe, 
Md  together  with  it  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of 
die  inhalatants.    The  commoditi&i  of  Europe  were 
thiart  all  new  to  America,  and  many  of  those  of 
Aaeriea  were  new  to  Europe.    A  new  set  of  ex- 
dnnges,  therefore*  began  to  take  place  which  had 
BSfer  been  thought  of  before,  and  which  should 
naturally  have  proved  as  advantageous  to  the  new, 
as  it  certainly  did  to  the  old  continent.     The  savage 
injustice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an  event,  which 
ought  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruinous  and 
destructive  to  several  of  those  unfortunate  countries. 
The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,  which   happened  much 
about  the  same  time,  opened,  perhaps,  a  still  more 
extensive  range  to  foreign  commerce  than  even  that 
of  America,  notwithstanding  the  greater  distance. 
There  were  but  two  nations  in  America,  in  any 
respect  superior  to  savages,   and   these  were   de- 
stroyed almost   as   soon  as  discovered.      The   rest 
were  mere   savages.     But   the   empires  of  China, 
Indostan,  Japan,  as  well  as  several  others  in  the 
East  Indies,  without  having  richer  mines  of  gold 
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or  silver,  were  in  every  other  respect  much  richeiS^^,; 
better  cultivated,   and  more  advanced  in  all  artjlj^ 
and  manufactures  than  either  Mexico  or  teru,  evwr^ip^ 
though  we  should  credit,  what  plainly  deserves  no  ,jj^ 
credit,   the  exaggerated  accounts   of  the   Spanidl^^ 
writers,  concerning  the  ancient  state  of  those  ■em^'  j^ 
pires.     But  rich  and  civilized  nations  can  alwayil  ^ 
exchange  to  a  much  greater  value  with  one  another,'  ^i, 
than  with  savages  and  barbarians.     Europe,  how-  ,jj 
ever,  has  hitherto  derived  much  less  advantage  from  ^^ 
its  commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  than  from  that  ■;^ 
with  America.     The  Portuguese  monopolized  the  ^ 
East  India  trade  to  themselves  for  about  a  century,   ^ 
and  it  was  only  indirectly,  and  through  them,  that    ^ 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  could  either  send  out    , 
or  receive  any  goods  from  that  country.     When  the 
Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  began 
to   encroach  upon   them,  they  vested  their  whole 
East   India   commerce   in   an   exclusive  company. 
The   English,  French,  Swedes,   and  Danes,  have 
all  followed  their  example,  so  that  no  great  nation 
in  Europe  has  ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a  free 
commerce  to  the  East   Indies.     No  other  reason 
need  be  assigned  why  it  has  never  been  so  advan- 
tageous as  the  trade  to  America,  which,  between 
almost  every  nation  of  Europe  and  its  own  colonies, 
is  free  to  all  its  subjects.     The  exclusive  privileges 
of  those  East  India  companies,  their  great  riches, 
the  great  favour  and  protection  which  these  have 
procured  them  from  their  respective  governments, 
have  excited  much  envy  against  them.    This  envy 
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mhetfmnitj  vepresented  their  trade  as  altogether 
cmicidiii^  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
;  vliich  it  evexy  year  exports  from  the  countries 
which  it  is  carried  on*. '  The  .parties  concerned 
i^l^iedy  that  their  trade,  by  this  continual  ex* 
nrtalioa  of 'sOver,  mi|  it,  indeed,  tend  to  impov^eiiah 
Bnope  in  general,  but  not  the  particular  country 
iiim  which  it  was  carried  on ;  because,  by  the  ex-* 
^oitatiGi&  of  a  part  of  the  returns  to  other  European 
ammtiies,  it  annCudly  brought  home  a  much  greater 
]aantity  of  that  metal  than  it  carried  out  Both 
lie  ofajection  and  the  reply  are  founded  in  the  popu- 
lar notion  which  I  have  been  just  now  examining, 
[t  Is^  therefore,  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  fur* 
lier  about  either.  By  the  annual  exportation  of 
»ilver  to  the  East  Indies,  plate  is  probably  some- 
ivhat  dearer  in  Europe  than  it  otherwise  might 
tiave  been ;  and  coined  silver  probably  purchases  a 
arger  quantity  both  of  labour  and  commodities.- 
fhe  former  of  these  two  effects  is  a  very  small  loss, 
;he  latter  a  very  small  advantage ;  both  too  insig- 
liiicant  to  deserve  any  part  of  the  public  attention. 
Fhe  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  by  opening  a  market 
;o  the  commodities  of  Europe,  or,  what  comes  nearly 
:o  the  same  thing,  to  the  gold  and  silver  which  is 
purchased  with  those  commodities,  must  necessarily 
Lend  to  increase  the  annual  production  of  European 
commodities,  and  consequently  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  Europe.  That  it  has  hitherto  increased 
them  so  little  is  probably  owing  to  the  restraints 
which  it  everywhere  labours  under. 
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I  thought  it  necessary,  though  at  the  hazard  eC 
being  tedious,  to  examine  at  full  length  this  populair 
notion  that  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  girid 
and  silver.  Money  in  common  language,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  frequently  signifies  wealth ;  and 
this  ambiguity  of  expression  has  rendered  thif 
popular  notion  so  familiar  to  us,  that  even  they 
who  are  convinced  of  its  absurdity  are  very  apt  to 
forget  their  own  principles,  and  in  the  course  of 
their  reasonings  to  take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain 
and  undeniable  truth.  Some  of  the  best  English 
writers  upon  commerce  set  out  with  observing,  that 
the  wealth  of  a  country  consists,  not  in  its  gold  and 
silver  only,  but  in  its  lands,  houses,  and  consumable 
goods  of  all  different  kinds.  In  the  course  of  their 
reasonings,  however,  the  lands,  houses,  and  con- 
sumable goods ,  seem  to  slip  out  of  their  memory, 
and  the  strain  of  their  argument  frequently  sup- 
poses that  all  wealth  consists  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
that  to  multiply  those  metals  is  the  great  object  of 
national  industry  and  commerce. 

The  two  principles  being  established,  however, 
that  wealth  consisted  in  gold  and  silver,  and  that 
those  metals  could  be  brought  into  a  country  which 
had  no  mines  only  by  the  balance  of  trade,  or  by 
exporting  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported ;  it 
necessarily  became  the  great  object  of  political 
economy  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption, 
and  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  exportation 
of  the  produce  of  domestic  industry.    Its  two  great 
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d  (/lajpaes  for  enriching  the  country,  therefore,  were 
(i^fMFBints  upon  importation,  and  encouragements 
rol^fk  exportation. 

inl  The  restraints  upon  importation  were  of  two  kinds. 
Q^/  First,  Restraints  upon  the  importation  of  such 
^//breigii  goods  for  home  consumption  as  could  be 
I  produced  at  home,  from  whatever  country  they  were 
I  imported. 

I  Secondly,  Restraints  upon  the  importation  of 
I  goods  of  almost  all  kinds  from  those  particular 
I  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was  sup- 
posed to  be  disadvantageous. 

Those  different  restraints  consisted  sometimes  in 
high  duties,  and  sometimes  in  absolute  prohibitions. 
Exportation  was  encouraged  sometimes  by  draw- 
backs, sometimes  by  bounties,  sometimes  by  advan- 
tageous treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  states, 
and  sometimes  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  in 
distant  countries. 
Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different  occa- 
I     sions.     When  the  home-  manufactures  were  subject 
'    to  any  duty  or  excise,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their  exporta- 
tion ;  and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to  a  duty  were 
imported  in  order  to  be  exported  again,  either  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  this  duty  was  sometimes  given 
back  upon  such  exportation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement  either 
of  some  beginning  manufactures,  or  of  such  sorts 
of  industry  of  other  kinds  as  were  supposed  to  de- 
sene  particular  favour. 
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By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  partionli 
privileges  were  procured  in  some  foreign  state  ft 
the  goods  and  merchants  of  the  country,  beyoi 
what  were  granted  to  those  of  other  countries. 

By  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  distant  com 
tries,  not  only  particular  privileges,  but  a  monopfi 
was  frequently  procured  for  the  goods  and  mm 
chants  of  the  country  which  established  them. 

The  two  sorts  of  restraints  upon  importatic 
above-mentioned,  together  with  these  four  enow 
ragements  to  exportation,  constitute  the  six  prioc 
pal  means  by  which  the  commercial  system  propQi( 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  m 
country  by  turning  the  bali^nce  of  trade  in  ii 
favour.  I  shall  consider  each  of  them  in  a  part 
eular  chapter,  and  without  taking  much  furtb< 
notice  of  their  supposed  tendency  to  bring  mom 
into  the  country,  I  shall  examine  chiefly  what  ai 
likely  to  be  the  effects  of  each  of  them  upon  tl 
annual  produce  of  its  industry.  According  as  the 
tend  either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  value  of  th 
annual  produce,  they  must  evidently  tend  either  1 
increase  or  diminish  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  i 
the  country. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

''  (y  Restraints  upon  the  Importation  from  Foreign 
Countries  of  such  Goods  as  can  be  prpduced  at 
Home, 

By  restraining,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by  absolute 
prohibitions,  the  importation  of  such  goods  from 
foreign  countries  as  can  be  produced  at  home,  the 
monopoly  of  the  home-market  is  more  or  less  se- 
cared  to  the  domestic  industry  employed  in  pro- 
ducing them.     Thus  the  prohibition  of  importing 
either  live   cattle  or  salt  provisions  from   foreign 
countries  secures  to  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain 
the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  for  butchers'- 
meat.     The  high  duties  upon   the  importation  of 
com,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to 
a  prohibition,  give  a  like  advantage  to  the  growers 
of  that  commodity.     The  prohibition  of  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  woollens  is  equally  favourable  to 
the  woollen  manufactures.     The  silk  manufacture, 
though  altogether  employed  upon  foreign  materials, 
lias  lately  obtained  the  same  advantage.    The  linen 
manufacture  has  not  yet  obtained  it,  but  is  making 
irreat  strides  towards  it.    Many  other  sorts  of  manu- 
factures have,  in  the  same  manner,  obtained  in  Great 
Britain,  either  altogether,  or  very  nearly  a  monopoly 
iigainst  their  countrymen.     The  variety  of  goods  of 
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which  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  is  pn 
hibited,  either  absolutely,  or  under  certain  circun 
stances,  greatly  exceeds  what  can  easily  be  sut 
pected  by  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  wit 
the  laws  of  the  customs. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home-market  frequent! 
gives  great  encouragement  to  that  particular  speci< 
of  industry  which  enjoys  it,  and  frequently  turi 
towards  that  employment  a  greater  share  of  bot 
the  labour  and  stock  of  the  society  than  woul 
otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  cannot  be  doubted.  Bi 
whether  it  tends  either  to  increase  the  general  ii 
dustry  of  the  society,  or  to  give  it  the  most  advai 
tageous  direction,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  i 
evident. 

The  general  industry  of  the  society  never  can  e' 
ceed  what  the  capital  of  the  society  can  employ.  I 
the  number  of  workmen  that  can  be  kept  in  ec 
ployment  by  any  particular  person  must  bear  a  ce 
tain  proportion  to  his  capital,  so  the  number  of  tho 
that  can  be  continually  employed  by  all  the  men 
bers  of  a  great  society  must  bear  a  certain  propo 
tion  to  the  whole  capital  of  that  society,  and  nev 
can  exceed  that  proportion.  No  regulation  of  cor 
merce  can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  in  ai 
society  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain, 
can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  direction  in 
which  it  might  not  otherwise  have  gone ;  and  it 
by  no  means  certain  that  this  artificial  direction 
likely  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  society  thj 
that  into  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accor 
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[Any  isdividiial  is  ood      ally  exerting  himself 

oat  tbe  most:  ad'  oos  enfploynieiit  for 

cafiital  ho       i  command.    It  is  his  own 

ndeed,  and  not  that  of  the  society,  which 

has  ia  view.    Bat  the  study  of  his  own  advan- 

^./jligs  naturally,  at  rather  necessarily  leads  him  to 

;  pder  that  employment  which  is  most  adnUntageous 

la  Urn  society. 

KniCy  every  indiyidual  endeavours  to  employ  his 
esfital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  consequently 
aa  modi  as  he  can  in  the  support  of  domestic  in- 
doiliy  ;  pronded  always  that  he  can  thereby  obtain 
theiNrdinaiy,  €ft  not  a  great  deal  less  than  the  ordi- 
naiy  profits  of  stock. 

Thiu,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  every 
whcdesale  merchant  naturally  prefers  the  home-trade 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  and  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  to  the  carrying  trade.     In  the 
hcHne-trade  his  capital  is  never  so  long  out  of  his 
sight  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption.    He  can  know  better  the  character  and 
atnation  of  the  persons  whom  he  trusts,  and  if  he 
should  happen  to  be  deceived,  he  knows  better  the 
laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  must  seek  re- 
dress.    In  the  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided  between  two  foreign 
countries,  and  no   part  of  it  is  ever  necessarily 
brought  home,  or  placed  under  his  own  immediate 
view  and  command.    The  capital  which  an  Amster- 
dam merchant  employs  in  carrying  corn  from  Ko- 
nigsberg  to  Lisbon,  and  fruit  and  wine  from  Lisbon 
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to  Konigsberg,  must  generally  be  the  one-half  of' 
it  at  Konigsberg  and  the  other  half  at  Lisbon.     J^d/' 
part  of  it  need  ever  come  to  Amsterdam.     The  mir 
tural  residence  of  such  a  merchant  should  either  I10  ' 
at  Konigsberg  or  Lisbon,  and  it  can  only  be  somii  ^ 
very  particular  circumstances  which  can  make  hini  ' 
prefer  the  residence  of  Amsterdam.     The  uneasi^ 
ness,  however,  which  he  feels  at  being  separated  so 
far  from  his  capital  generally  determines  him  to 
bring  part  both  of  the  Konigsberg  goods  which 
he  destines  for  the  market  of  Lisbon,  and  of  the 
Lisbon  goods  which  he  destines  for  that  of    Ko- 
nigsberg, to  Amsterdam :  and  though  this  neces- 
sarily subjects  him  to  a  double  charge  of  loading 
and  unloading,  as  well  as  to  the  payment  of  some 
duties  and  customs,  yet  for  the  sake  of  having  some 
part  of  his  capital  always  under  his  own  view  and 
command,  he  willingly  submits  to  this  extraordinary 
charge ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  every  country 
which  has  any  considerable  share  of  the  carrying 
trade  becomes   always  the   emporium,  or  general 
market  for  the  goods  of  all  the  different  countries 
whose  trade  it  carries  on.     The  merchant,  in  order 
to  save  a  second  loading  and  unloading,  endeavours 
always  to  sell  in  the  home-market  as  much  of  the 
goods  of  all  those  different  countries  as  he  can,  and 
thus,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  convert  his  carrying  trade 
into  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption.     A  merchant, 
in  the  same  manner,  who  is  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption,  when  he  collects  goods  for 
foreign  markets,  will  always  be  glad,  upon  equal  or 


Ill 

If  equal  prolibi,  t    idl  u  a  put  of  them 

le  as  he  can.     Ua  ii  tha  ruk  and 

e  of  «&poriatia     wl       u  fw  as  he  can,  he 
J  lluis  converts  his  foP  ■  of  cnunmptiail  into 

i  home-trade.     ITom         in  tl  niiar  tha  iwntre, 

ifl  may  f^ay  so,  ruun  wbieb  the  CB[rftali  <tf  the  in- 
habitants of  every  eountrjr  are  continually  circulat- 
ing, and  lonards  \riijch  they  are  alwaya  tending, 
tbi)uy;b  by  purLicitlar  causes  they  may  sometimes 
be  driven  olF  and  repelled  from  it  Itnrsjds  more  dts-  _ 
lant  employment!^.  But  a  capital  employed  in  the 
home-trade,  il  has  already  been  shown,  necesurity 
puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  giies  revenue  and  employment  to  a 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
ihan  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  eotisnmption ;  and  one  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  has  the  same  advantage  over 
BO  equal  capital  employed  in  the  carrying  trade. 
Upoa  equal,  or  only  nearly  equal  proJils,  therefore, 
emy  individual  naturally  inclines  to  employ  bis 
capital  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford 
the  greatest  support  to  domestic  industry,  and  to 
pve  revenue  and  employment  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  of  his  own  country. 

Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his  capi- 
tal in  the  support  of  domestic  industry,  necessarily 
eadeavours  so  to  direct  that  industry,  that  its  pro- 
duce may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 

The  produce  of  industry  is  what  it  adils  to  the 
nbject  or  materials  upon  which  it  is  employed.     In 
1.3 
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proportion  as  the  value  of  this  produce  is  great 
small,  so  will  likewise  be  the  profits  of  the  employi 
But  it  is  only  for  thie  sake  of  profit  that  any 
employs  a  capital  in  the  support  of  industry ; 
he  will  always,  therefore,  endeavour  to  employ  it  i&_ 
the  support  of  that  industry  of  which  the  producffcT 
is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  or  to  exchangt-^ 
for  the  greatest  quantity  either  of  money  or  of  otbecr 
goods.  ^* 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  society  is  alwayiL,^ 
precisely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  thAi 
whole  annual  produce  of  its  industry,  or  rather  i»1 
precisely  the  same  thing  with  that  exchangeable  ' 
value.  As  every  individual,  therefore,  endeavours 
as  much  as  he  can  both  to  employ  his  capital  in 
the  support  of  domestic  industry,  and  so  to  direct 
that*  industry  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  great- 
est value ;  every  individual  necessarily  labours  to 
render  the  annual  revenue  of  the  society  as  great 
as  he  can.  He  generally,  indeed,  neither  intends 
to  promote  the  public  interest,  nor  knows  how 
much  he  is  promoting  it.  By  preferring  the  sup- 
port of  domestic  to  that  of  foreign  industry,  he  in- 
tends only  his  own  security ;  and  by  directing  that 
industry  in  such  a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be 
of  the  greatest  value,  he  intends  only  his  own  gain, 
and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  led  by 
an  invisible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which  was  no 
part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it  always  the  worse 
for  the  society  that  it  was  no  part  of  it.  By  pur- 
suing his  own  interest  he  frequently  promotes  that 
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■f  the  society  more  effectually  than  when  he  really 
mtends  to  promote  it.  I  hare  never  known  much 
good  done  by  those  who  affected  to  trade  for  the 
public  good.  It  is  an  affectation,  indeed,  not  very 
commoa  among  merchants,  and  very  few  words 
need  be  employed  in  dissuading  them  from  it. 

What  is  the  species  of  domestic  industry  which 
\a&  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which  the  produce  is 
likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  every  individual,  it 
is  evident,  can,  in  his  local  situation,  judge  much 
better  than  any  statesman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for 
him.     The  statesman,  who  should  attempt  to  direct 
private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  em- 
ploy tbelr  capitals^  would-  not  only  load  himself 
with  a  most  unnecessary  attention,  hut  assume  an 
authority  which  could  safely  be  trusted,  not  only  to 
no  single  person,  but  to  no  council  or  senate  what- 
ever, and  which  would  no  where  be  so  dangerous  as 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  presump- 
tion enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the 
produce  of  domestic  industry,  in  any  particular  art 
or  manufacture,  is  in  some  measure  to  direct  pri- 
vate y)eople  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ 
their  capitals,  and  must,  in   almost  all   cases,  be 
either  a  useless  or  a   hurtful  regulation.      If  the 
produce  of  domestic  can  be  brought  there  as  cheap 
as  that  of  foreign  industry,  the  regulation  is  evi- 
dently useless.     If  it  cannot,  it  must  generally  be 
hurtful.     It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master 
of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home 
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what  it  will  cost  him  more,  to  make  than  to  btijl^j 
The  tailor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  showiLi 
but  biiys  them  of  the  shoemaker.  The  shoemakii^ 
does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  emi^^ 
ploys  a  tailor.  The  farmer  attempts  to  makt^ 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  employs  thosl^ 
different  artificers.  All  of  them  find  it  for  their  in-, 
terest  to  employ  their  whole  industry  in  a  way  m 
which  they  have  some  advantage  over  their  neigh- 
bours, and  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of 
it,  whatever  else  they  have  occasion  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private 
family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  king- 
dom. If  a  foreign  country  can  supply  us  with  a 
commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make  it, 
better  buy  it  of  them  with  some  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  industry,  employed  in  a  way  in 
which  we  have  some  advantage.  The  general  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  being  always  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  which  employs  it,  will  not  thereby  be 
diminished,  no  more  than  that  of  the  above-men- 
tioned artificers ;  but  only  left  to  find  out  the  way 
in  which  it  can  be  employed  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. It  is  certainly  not  employed  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  aU 
object  which  it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make. 
The  value  of  its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or 
less  diminished,  when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from 
producing  commodities  evidently  of  more  value 
than  the  commodity  which  it  is  directed  to  produce. 
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ieeoiding  to  the  suppontion,  that  commodity  could 
le  purchased  from  foreign  comitries  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  made  at  home.    It  could,  therefore,  have 
been  purchased  with  a  part  only  of  the  commodi- 
ties, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  a  part  only 
of  the  price  of  the  commodities,  which  the  industry 
employed  by  an  equal  capital  would  have  pro- 
duced at  homci  had  it  been  left  to  follow  its  natural 
caurse.     The  industry  of  the  country,  therefore,  is 
thus  turned  away  from  a  more  to  a   less  advan- 
tageous employment,  and  the  exchangeable  value 
of  its  annual  produce,  instead  of  being  increased, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  must 
necessarily  be  diminished  by  every  such  regulation. 
By  means  of  such  regulations,  indeed,  a  particu- 
lar manufacture  may  sometimes  be  acquired  sooner 
than  it  could  have  been  otherwise,   and   after   a 
certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  country.     But  though 
the  industry  of  the  society  may  be  thus  carried  with 
advantage  into  a  particular  channel  sooner  than  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  it  will  by  no  means  fol- 
low that  the  sum  total,  either  of  its  industry,  or  of  its 
revenue,  can  ever  be  augmented  by  any  such  regu- 
lation.    The  industry  of  the  society  can  augment 
only  in  proportion  as  its  capital  augments,  and  its 
capital  can  augment  only  in  proportion  to  what  can 
be  gradually  saved  out  of  its  revenue.     But  the 
immediate   effect   of  every  such   regulation   is   to 
diminish  its  revenue,  and  what  diminishes  its  reve- 
nue is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its  capital 
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faster  than  it  would  have  augmented  of  its  own  ae»/' 
cord,  had  both  capital  and  industry  been  left  to  find  ^ 
out  their  natural  employments. 

Though  for  want  of  such  regulations  the  society  ' 
should  never  acquire  the  proposed  manufacture^  it 
would  not^  upon  that  account,  necessarily  be  the 
poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its  duration.  In  eveiy 
period  of  its  duration  its  whole  capital  and  industrf 
might  still  have  been  employed,  though  upon  dif- 
ferent objects,  in  the  manner  that  was  most  ad- 
vantageous at  the  time.  In  every  period  its  revenue 
might  have  been  the  greatest  which  its  capital 
could  afford,  and  both  capital  and  revenue  might 
have  been  augmented  with  the  greatest  possible 
rapidity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another  in  producing  particular  commodities 
are  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  struggle  with  them. 
By  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,  very 
good  grapes  can  be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very 
good  wine  too  can  be  made  of  them  at  about  thirty 
times  the  expense  for  which  at  least  equally  good 
can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would  it 
be  a  reasonable  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
all. foreign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the  making 
of  claret  and  burgundy  in  Scotland  ?  But  if  there 
would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  in  turning  towards 
any  employment  thirty  times  more  of  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  country  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  from  foreign  countries  an  equal 
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qnntity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  must  he 
:  wk  •bsardky,  though  not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet 
enetly  of  the  same  kind,  in  turning  towards  any 
neh  employment  a  thirtieth,  or  even  a  three-hun- 
tedth  part  more  of  either.    Whether  the  advan- 
tages which  one    country  has  over    another    he 
natural  en*  acquired,  is  in  this  respect  of  no  conse- 
quence.     As  long  as  the  one  country  has  those 
adfantages,  and  the  other  wants  them,  it  will  al- 
ways he  more  advantageous  for  the  latter  rather  to 
bay  of  the  former  than  to  make.     It  is  an  acquired 
advantage  only,  which  one  artificer  has  over  his 
neighhour,  who  exercises  another  trade;    and  yet 
they  both  find  it  more  advantageous  to  huy  of  one 
another,  than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their 
particular  trades. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  the  people  who 
derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  this  monopoly  of 
the  home  market.  The  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  salt  provisions,  together 
with  the  high  duties  upon  foreign  corn,  which  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition, 
are  not  near  so  advantageous  to  the  graziers  and 
farmers  of  Great  Britain,  as  other  regulations  of  the 
same  kind  are  to  its  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
Manufactures,  those  of  the  finer  kind  especially,  are 
more  easily  transported  from  one  country  to  another 
than  corn  or  cattle.  It  is  in  the  fetching  and  car- 
rying manufactures,  accordingly,  that  foreign  trade 
is  chiefly  employed.  In  manufactures,  a  very  small 
advantage  will  enable  foreigners  to  undersell  our 
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own  workmen,  even  in  the  home  market.  It  yA^ 
require  a  very  great  one  to  enable  them  to  do  so  A^ 
the  rude  produce  of  the  soil.  If  the  free  importlij 
tion  of  foreign  manufactures  were  permitted,  sevei^^ 
of  the  home  manufactures  would  probably  sUffil|,, 
and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogethil|^,, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  stock  and  indusiqfi, 
at  present  employed  in  them  would  be  forced  iit 
find  out  some  other  employment.  But  the  fre^ 
importation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil  couMi 
have  no  such  effect  upon  the  agriculture  of  ibc 
country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  example^* 
were  made  ever  so  free,  so  few  could  be  imported^ 
that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great  Britain  could  h% 
little  affected  by  it.  Live  cattle  are,  perhaps,  the 
only  commodity  of  which  the  transportation  is  more 
expensive  by  sea  than  by  land.  By  land  they  carry 
themselves  to  market.  By  sea,  not  only  the  cattle, 
but  their  food  and  their  water  too,  must  be  carried 
at  no  small  expense  and  inconveniency.  The  short 
sea  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  indeed,  ren- 
ders the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  more  easy.  But 
though  the  free  importation  of  them,  which  was 
lately  permitted  only  for  a  limited  time,  were  ren- 
dered perpetual,  it  could  have  no  considerable  effect 
upon  the  interest  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain. 
Those  parts  of  Great  Britain  which  border. upon 
the  Irish  sea  are  all  grazing  countries.  Irish  cattle 
could  never  be  imported  for  their  use,  but  must  be 
drove  through  those  very  extensive  countries,  at  no 
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eipeiue  and  tnconvsniency)  before  they  could 
at  their  proper  market     Fat  cattle  could  not 
dnfe  so  far.     Lean  cattle,  therefore,  ouly  could 
blmperted,  and  such  importation  could  interfere, 
with  the  interest  of  the  feeding^  or  fattening 
itries,  to  which,  by  reducing  the  price  of  lean 
ottlcy  it  would  rather  be  advantageous,  but  with 
Ihit  of  the  breeding  countries  only.    The  small 
nmher  of  Irish  cattle  imported  since  their  import- 
illoQ  was  permitted,  together  with  the  good  price 
itwliicli  lean  cattle  still  continue  to  sell,  seem  to  de- 
■outrate  that  even  the  breeding  countries  of  Great 
Britain  are  never  likely  to  be  much  affected  by  the 
int  importation  of  Irish  cattle.    The  common  peo- 
|k  of  Ireland,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  sometimes 
opposed  with  violence  the    exportation    of   their 
Qittie.     But  if  the  exporters  had  found  any  great 
advantage    in    continuing   the   trade,    they    could 
etsily,  when  the  law  was  on  their  side,  have  con- 
quered this  mobbish  opposition. 

Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  besides,  must 
always  be  highly  improved,  whereas  breeding  coun- 
tries are  generally  uncultivated.  The  high  price  of 
lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  value  of  uncultivated 
land,  is  like  a  bounty  against  improvement.  To 
any  country  which  was  highly  improved  throughout, 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  import  its  lean 
cattle  than  to  breed  them.  The  province  of  Holland, 
accordingly,  is  said  to  follow  this  maxim  at  present. 
The  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Northum- 
berland, indeed,  are  countries  not  capable  of  much 
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Improvement,  and  seem  destined  by  nature  Uy 
the  breeding  countries  of  Great  Britain.  The  fr€ 
importation  of  foreign  cattle  could  have  no  oil 
effect  than  to  hinder  those  breeding  countries  fp 
taking  advantage  of  the  Increasing  population  s 
improvement  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  fr 
raising  their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height,  t 
from  laying  a  real  tax  upon  all  the  more  impro^ 
and  cultivated  parts  of  the  country. 

The  freest  importation  of  salt  provisions,  in 
same  manner,  could  have  as  little  effect  upon 
interest  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  as  thai 
live  cattle.  Salt  provisions  are  not  only  a  \ 
bulky  commodity,  but  when  compared  with  fr 
meat,  they  are  a  commodity  both  of  worse  qual 
and  as  they  cost  more  labour  and  expense, 
higher  price.  They  could  never,  therefore,  co 
into  competition  with  the  fresh  meat,  though  tj 
might  with  the  salt  provisions  of  the  country.  Tl 
might  be  used  for  victualling  ships  for  dist 
voyages,  and  such  like  uses,  but  could  never  mi 
any  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  peo] 
The  small  quantity  of  salt  provisions  imported  fr 
Ireland  since  their  importation  was  rendered  fi 
is  an  experimental  proof  that  our  graziers  h 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  it.  It  does  not  app 
that  the  price  of  butchers'  meat  has  ever  been  s 
sibly  affected  by  it. 

Even  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn  co 
very  little  affect  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  Gi 
Britain.     Corn  is  a  much  more  bulky  commoc 
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than  butchers'  meat.  A  pound  of  wheat  at  a  penny 
is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  butchers'  meat  at  four-pence. 
The  small  quantity  of  foreign  corn  imported  even 
in  times  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  may  satisfy  our 
farmers  that  they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
freest  importation.  Tlieaverage  quantity  imported, 
one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according  to 
the  very  well  informed  author  of  the  tmcts  upon  the 
corn  trade,  to  twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  and 
does  not  exceed  the  five-hundredth  and  seventy-one 
part 'of  the  annual  consumption.  But  as  the  bounty 
opon  com  occasions  a  greater  exportation  in  years 
of  plenty,  so  it  must  of  consequence  occasion  a 
greater  importation  in  yeajrs  of  scarcity,  than  in  the 
actual  state  of  tillage  would  otherwise  take  place. 
By  means  of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  year  does  not 
compensate  the  scarcity  of  another,  and  as  the  ave- 
rage quantity  exported  is  necessarily  augmented  by 
it,  so  must  likewise,  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage, 
the  average  quantity  imported.  If  there  were  no 
bounty,  as  less  corn  would  be  exported,  so  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  one  year  with  another,  less  w^ould  be 
imported  than  at  present.  The  corn  merchants,  the 
fetchers  and  carriers  of  corn  between  Great  Britain 
and  foreign  countries,  would  have  much  less  employ- 
ment, and  might  suffer  considerably ;  but  the  coun- 
tr\'  gentlemen  and  farmers  could  suffer  very  little. 
It  is  in  the  corn  merchants  accordingly,  rather  tlian 
in  the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  I  have 
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observed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  renewal  audi . 
continuation  of  the  bounty. 

Country   gentlemen   and   farmers   are,    to   their  . 
great  honour,  of  all  people,  the   least  subject  tB 
the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly.     The  undertakef 
of  a  great   manufactory   is  sometimes  alarmed  if 
another  work  of  the  same  kind  is  established  withia 
twenty  miles  of  him.     The    Dutch   undertaker  ef 
the  woollen   manufacture   at  Abbeville   stipulated 
that  no  work  of  the  same  kind  should  be  established 
within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city.     Farmers  and 
country  gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally 
disposed  rather  to  promote  than  to  obstruct  the  eul«* 
tivation  and  improvement  of  their  neighbours'  farms 
and  estates.    They  have  no  secrets,  such  as  those  i^ 
the  greater  part  of  manufacturers,  but  are  generally 
rather  fond  of  communicating  to  their  neighbours, 
and  of  extending  as  far  as  possible  any  new  practice 
which  they  have  found  to  be  advantageous.     Piu8 
Quesius,  says  old  Cato,  stabilissimusque,  minimeque 
invidiosvs ;  minimeque  male  cogitantes  si^ntj  qui  in 
eo  studio  occupaii  sunt.     Country  gentlemen  and 
farmers,  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
cannot  so  easily  combine  as  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, who  being  collected  into  towns,  and  ac- 
customed to  that  exclusive  corporation  spirit  which 
prevails  in  them,    naturally   endeavour   to   obtain 
against   all   their  countrymen    the   same  exclusive 
privilege  which  they  generally  possess  against  the 
inhabitants  of  their  respective   towns.    They   ac- 
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lllllMHi*  talmt.    They  d         ;  j  take  time  to 

tMrfiof  tew  nittch  less  tl  r  Interest  coald  he 
lUsftid  Iqr  the  freedom  of  t  e«  than  that  of  the 
fMplO  H^lum  example  they  followed. 

n^l^fOliibit  hf  a  perpetual  law  the  importation  of 
fbKign  com  and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to  enact,  that 
the  poptilation  and  industry  of  the  country  shall  at 
ao  time  exceed  what  the  rude  produce  of  its  own  soil 
Sin  maintain. 

There  seem,  however^  to  be  two  cases  in  which 
it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay  some  bur- 
den npon  foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of  domes- 
tic industry. 

The  first  is,  when  some  particular  sort  of  industry 
is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country.    The 
defence  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  depends  very 
much  upon  the  number  of  its  sailors  and  shipping. 
The  act  of  navigation,  therefore,  very  properly  en- 
deavours to  give  the  sailors  and  shipping  of  Great 
Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  trade   of  their   own 
eeantry,  in  some  cases,  by  absolute  prohibitions, 
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and  in  others  by  heavy  burdens  upon  the  shippinf 
of  foreign  countries.  The  following  are  the  prin 
cipal  dispositions  of  this  act. 

First,  all  ships,  of  which  the  owners,  masters 
and  three- fourths  of  the  mariners  are  not  Britid 
subjects,  are  prohibited,  upon  pain  of  forfeittil| 
ship  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the  British  settfe 
ments  and  plantations,  or  from  being  employed  ii 
the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain.  - 

Secondly,  a  great  variety  of  the  most  bulky  arti 
cles  of  importation  can  be  brought  into  Great  Bri 
tain  only,  either  in  such  ships  as  are  above  dfescriberl 
or  in  ships  of  the  country  where  those  goods  ar< 
produced,  and  of  which  the  owners,  masters,  ant 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are  of  that  particulfii 
country ;  and  when  imported  even  in  ships  of  thi 
latter  kind,  they  are  subject  to  double  aliens  duty 
If  imported  in  ships  of  any  other  country,  the  penalt; 
is  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods.  When  this  act  wa 
made,  the  Dutch  were,  what  they  stiil  are,  the  grea 
carriers  of  Europe,  and  by  this  regulation  they  wer 
entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Grea 
Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods  of  an; 
other  European  country. 

Thirdly,  a  great  variety  of  the  most  bulky  article 
of  importation  are  prohibited  from  being  imported 
even  in  British  ships^  from  any  country  but  that  ii 
which  they  are  produced,  under  pain  of  forfeitinj 
ship  and  cargo.  This  regulation  too  was  probabl; 
intended  against  the  Dutch.  Holland  was  then,  a 
now,  the  great  emporium  for  all  European  goods 
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hf  this  regalation  British  ships  were  hindered 
loiiiny  m  Holland  the  goods  of  any  other 
European  country. 

Fourthly,  salt  iish  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins, 
tUe-bone^  oil,  and  hluhher,  not  caught  hy  and 
and  on  board  British  vessels,  when  imported  into 
flnatr  Britain,  are  subjected  to  double  aliens  duty. 
TW  Dotch,  as  they  are  still  the- principal,  were  then 
the  only  fishers  in  Europe  that  attempted  to  supply 
ftwign  nations  with  fish.  By  this  regulation,  a 
my  heavy  burden  was  laid  upon  their  supplying 
Gnat  Britain. 

When  the  act  of  navigation  was  made,  though 
England  and  Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the 
WKt  violent  animosity  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations.  It  had  begun  during  the  govemment  of 
the  long  parhament,  which  first  framed  this  act,  and 
it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during 
that  of  the  Protector  and  of  Charles  II.  It  is  not 
impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  regulations  of 
this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from  national 
animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  however,  as  if  they 
had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom. 
National  animosity  at  that  particular  time  aimed  at 
the  very  same  object  which  the  most  deliberate 
wisdom  would  have  recommended,  the  diminution 
of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only  naval  power 
which  could  endanger  the  security  of  England. 
The  act  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  to  foreign 

commerce  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which 
I      caa  arise  from  it    The  interest  of  a  nation  in  its 
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commercial  relations  to  foreign  nations  is,  like  tluil^ 
of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  different  peojpli}: 
with. whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as  cheap  and  to  sell  '«<., 
dear  as  possible.     But  it  will  be  most  likely  to  buy: 
cheap,  when  by  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  tradeit  i 
encourages  all  nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods  which 
it  has  occasion  to  purchase;    and,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  will  be  most  likely  to  sell  dear,  when  its 
markets  are  thus  filled  with  the  greatest  number  of 
buyers.     The  act  of  navigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no 
burden  upon  foreign  ships  that  come  to  export  the 
produce  of  British  industry.      Even  the   aneiedt 
aliens  duty,  which  used  to  be  paid  upon  all  gciods 
exported  as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  several  sub- 
sequent acts,  been  taken  off  from  the^reater  part  of 
the  articles  of  exportation.     But  if  foreigners,  either 
by  prohibitions  or  high  duties,  are  hindered  from 
coming  to  sell,  they  cannot  always  afford  to  come  to 
buy  ;  because,  coming  without  a  cargo,  they  must 
lose  the  freight  from  their  own  country  to  Great 
Britain.     By  diminishing  the   number   of  sellers, 
therefore,  we   necessarily  diminish  that  of  buyers, 
and  are  thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods 
dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper  than  if  there  was 
a  more   perfect   freedom   of  trade.      As  defence, 
however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence, 
the  act  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all 
the  commercial  regulations  of  England. 

The  second  case,  in  which  it  will  generally  be 
advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign 
for  the  encouragement  of    domestic  industry,   is^ 


iflm^waBM  tax  is  in  at  home  upon  the  pro- 

liBtf  of  the-lflttter.  In  case,  it  seems  reasoa- 
Ot  that  an  equal  tax  mid  be  imposed  upon 
thr.  like 'produce  of  the  former.  This  would  not 
|iir  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  domestic 
iriaatiy,  nor  torn  towards  a  particular  employ* 
■ant  n  greater  share  of  the  stock  and  labour  of 
Iba  Qouatfy^  than  what  would  naturally  go  to  it 
[i  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what  would  natu- 
ally  go  to  it  from  being  turned  away  by  the  tax, 
alD.a  lesa  natural  direction,  and  would  leare  the 
MMopetition  between  foreign  and  domestic  indus- 
tiy,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the 
ame  footing  as  before  it  In  Great  Britain,  when 
uvf  such  tax  is  laid  upon  the  produce  of  domestic 
industry,  it  is  usual  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
stop  the  clamorous  complaints  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  that  they  will  be  undersold 
at  home,  to  lay  a  much  heavier  duty  upon  the  im- 
portation of  all  foreign  goods  of  the  same  kitid. 

This  second  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  trade 
according  to  some  people  should,  upon  some  oc- 
casions, be  extended  much  farther  than  to  the 
precise  foreign  commodities  which  could  come  into 
competition  with  those  which  had  been  taxed  at 
home.  When  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been 
taxed  in  any  country,  it  becomes  proper,  they  pre- 
tend, to  tax  not  only  the  like  necessaries  of  life  im- 
ported from  other  countries,  but  all  sorts  of  foreign 
goods  which  can  come  into  competition  with  any 
thing  that  is  the  produce  of  domestic  industry. 
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Subsistence,  they  say,  becomes  necessarily  deardr 
in  consequence  of  such  taxes;  and  the  price  of 
labour  must  always  rise  with  the  price  of  the  la- 
bourer's subsistence.  Every  commodity,  thefefcms, 
which  is  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  though 
not  immediately  taxed  itself,  becomes  dearer  in 
consequence  of  such  taxes,  because  the  labour 
which  produces  it  becomes  so.  Such  taxes,  there- 
fore, are  really  equivalent,  they  say,  to  a  tax  upon 
every  particular  commodity  produced  at  hoiiie. 
In  order  to  put  domestic  upon  the  same  footing 
with  foreign  industry,  therefore,  it  becomes  neces* 
sary,  they  think,  to  lay  some  duty  upon  every  'fo- 
reign commodity,  equal  to  this  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  the  home  commodities  with  which  it  can 
come  into  competition. 

Whether  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  such 
as  those  in  Great  Britain  upon  soap,  salt,  leather, 
candles,  &c.,  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  labour, 
and  consequently  that  of  all  other  commodities, 
I  shall  consider  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
taxes.  Supposinjj,  however,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  they  have  this  effect,  and  they  have  it  un- 
doubtedly, this  general  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  all  commodities,  in  consequence  of  that  of  la- 
bour, is  a  case  which  differs  in  the  two  following 
respects  from  that  of  a  particular  commodity,  of 
which  the  price  was  enhanced  by  a  particular  tax 
immediately  imposed  upon  it. 

First,  it  might  always  be  known  with  great  ex- 
actness  how  far  the  price  of  such  a  commodity 


q  IMPORTATION, 

e  enhnnced  by  such  a  tax  :  but  how  far  the 
enhancemeut  of  the  price  of  labour  mig'ht 
hat  of  every  different  comniudity  nboiit 
abour  was  employed  could  never  be  known 
ly  tolerable  exactness.  It  would  be  inipos- 
tierefore,  to  proportion  with  any  tolerable 
Bs  the  tax  upon  every  foreign,  to  this  en- 
ent  of  (be  price  of  every  home  comrfiodity. 
idly,  tasea  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
the  same  effect  upon  the  circumstances  uf 
pie  as  a  poor  soil  and  a  bad  climate.  Pro- 
are  thereby  rendered  dearer  in  the  same 
as  if  it  required  exlraordbiary  labour  and 
I  In  raise  Ihem.  As  in  the  natural  scarcity 
from  soil  and  climate,  il  would  be  absurd  to 
the  people  in  what  manner  they  ougbt  to 
their  capitals  and  industry,  so  is  it  likewise 
artificial  scarcity  arising  from  such  taxes, 
eft  to  accommodate,  as  well  as  they  could, 
adustry  to  their  situation,  and  to  find  out 
mployments  in  which,  notwithstanding  their 
iirable  circumstances,  they  might  have  some 
age  either  in  tbe  home  or  in  the  foreign 
.,  is  what  in  both  cases  would  evidently  be 
3r  their  advantpge.  To  lay  a  new  tax  upon 
because  they  are  already  overburdened  with 
and  because  they  already  pay  too  dear  for 
pessaries  of  life,  to  matte  them  likewise  pay 
ar  for  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities, 
ainly  a  must  absurd  way  of  making  amends, 
h  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a  cer- 
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tain  height,  are  a  curse  equal  to  the  barremlMi  J 
of  the  earth  and  the  inclemency  Of  the  heaf^lB 
and  yet  it  is  in  the  richest  and  most  industlicW 
countries  that  they  have  been  most  generally  ltil<^  '" 
posed.     No  other  countries  could  support  sO  grfSiA^ 
a'  disorder.     As  the  strongest  bodies  only  can  Ih^"* 
and  enjoy  health  under  an  unwholesome  regimen)* 
so  the  nations  only  that  in  every  sort  of  industny  ^ 
have  the  greatest  natural  and  acquired  advantages 
can  subsist  and  prosper  under  such  taxes.     Hci^ 
land  is  the  country  in  Europe  in  which  they  abound 
most,  and  which  from  peculiar  circumstances  eon^ 
tinues  to  prosper,  not  by  means  of  them,  as  h&6 
been  most  absurdly  supposed,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cases  in  which  it  will  generally 
be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  Upon  foreign, 
for  the  encouragement  of  doniestic  industry ;  so 
there  are  two  others  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be 
a  matter  of  deliberation, — in  the  one,  how  far  it  is 
proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain 
foreign  goods;  and  in  the  other,  how  far,  or  in 
what  manner,  it  may  be  proper  to  restore  that  free 
importation  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  inter- 
rupted. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter 
of  deliberation  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the 
free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods,  is,  when 
some  foreign  nation  restrains  by  high  duties  or 
prohibitions  the  importation  of  some  of  our  manu- 
factures into  their  country.  Revenge  in  this  case 
tiatufally  dictates  retaliation,  and  that  we  should 
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tb#  vim  duUm  wi  prabibitioiui  upmi  tlw 

!flf  iQiiif  <Nr  »11  of  tbeir  mfmufftctvnw 
mm*  Kfilimit  n^  'Singly  ieldom  fail  to  if^ 
in  ihw  imniMs  Tlw  Fiencli  bave  been 
»ir^  fenmrd  to  favour  tbeir  own  inanii&e>» 
I  Jqr  iMtmiiiliig  thi  importation  of  stieb  foreign 
iM.oonM  ^ome  into  oompetition  with  them. 
blHn  (MNiaistod  «  great  part  of  the  poliey  of  Mr. 
CAevt,  who,  notwithitanding  bis  great  abilitiee,. 
^ops  in  tbis  case  lo  bavp  been  impoeed  upon  by 
tiMiphfaitijr  of  inercbants  and  manufactarer8»  wbo 
waalmys  demanding  a  monopoly  against  tbeir 

It  is  at  present  the  opnion  of  the 
^Itdligvnt  men  in  France  that  bis  operations 
4f  thfe  bind  ba«e  not  been  beneficial  to  his  country. 
Hist  minister,  by  the  tariff  of  1667,  imposed  very 
1u|^  duties  upon  a  great  number  of  foreign  manu- 
&etores.  Upon  bis  refusing  to  moderate  them 
IB  favour  of  the  Dutch,  they  in  1671  prohibited 
the  importation  of  the  wines,  brandies,  and  manu- 
Isctures  of  France.  The  war  of  1672  seems  to 
have  been  in  part  occasioned  by* this  commercial 
dispute.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen  put  an  end  to  it 
in  1678,  by  moderating  some  of  those  duties  in 
finrour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  consequence  took  off 
tbeir  prohibition.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that 
the  French  and  English  began  mutually  to  oppress 
each  other's  industry,  by  the  like  duties  and  prohi* 
bitions,  of  which  the  French,  however,  seem  to  have 
set  the  first  example.  The  spirit  of  hostility  which 
baa  subsisted  between  the  two  nations  ever  since 
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has  hitherto  hindered  them  from  being  modemi 
on  either  side.  In  1697  the  English  prohibited 
importation  of  bone-lace,  the  manufacture  of  FladM^ 
ders.  The  government  of  that  country,  at  thii^t- 
time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  prohibited  ia'u^ 
return  the  importation  of  English  woollens.  In-  ^ 
1700,  the  prohibition  of  importing  bone-lace  into  3 
England  was  taken  off  upon  condition  that  the  im- 
portation of  English  woollens  into  Flanders  should 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  before. 

There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of  tbiii  ; 
kind,  when  there  is  a  probability  that  they  will 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  or  prohibiticMis 
complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a  great  foreign 
market  will  generally  more  than  compensate  the 
transitory  inconvenience  of  paying  dearer  during  a 
short  time  for  some  sorts  of  goods.  To  judge 
whether  such  retaliations  are  likely  to  produce  such 
an  effect,  does  not,  perhaps,  belong  so  much  to^he  . 
science  of  a  legislator,  whose  deliberations  ought 
to  be  governed  by  general  principles  which  are 
always  the  same,  as  to  the  skill  of  that  insidious 
and  crafty  animal,  vulgariy  called  a  statesman  or 
politician,  whose  councils  are  directed  by  the  mo- 
mentary fluctuations  of  affairs.  When  there  is  no 
probability  that  any  such  repeal  can  be  procured,  it 
seems  a  bad  method  of  compensating  the  injury 
done  to  certain  classes  of  our  people,  to  do  another 
injury  ourselves,  not  only  to  those  classes,  but  to 
almost  all  the  other  classes  of  them.  When  our 
neighbours  prohibit  some  manufacture  of  ours>  we 


mMKTATiQir.  m 

'l^otdUt, BOt  (      "  the-tkme,  for  that  alone 

mUom  affect  f         omnderably,  bat  some 

of       irs.    Tins  may  no  doubt 

aieoiiKagemeiit  to  particular  cinak  of 

mMomg  ours  1      ,  and^  by  exdudingcBome 

jif  tbflir  rivmla*  may  e:     tie  them  to  raise  their  price 

tlAe*  IwBle  market.  'J     se  workmen,  howerer,  who 

l^iMnd  by  our  nei|     ours*  prohibition  will  not 

b  bmaftted-  by  ours.    On  the  contrary,  they  and 

all  the   othei  ckiees  of  our  citizens  will 

he  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than  before  for 

iMan  goods.    -Every-  such  law,  therefore,  imposes 

ami  taxupon  the  whole  country,  not  in  favour 

if  tti^  particular  class  of  workmen  who  were  in- 

jMd  by  OQr  neighbours'  prohibition,  but  of  some 

other  class. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter 
of  deliberation,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is 
proper  to  restore  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  interrupted, 
is,  when  particular  manufactures,  by  means  of 
high  duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all  foreign  goods 
which  can  come  into  competition  with  them,  have 
been  so  far  extended  as  ta  employ  a  great  multi- 
tude of  hands.  Humanity  may  in  this  case  re- 
quire that  the  freedom  of  trade  should  be  restored 
only  by  slow  gradations,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
reserve  and  circumspection.  Were  those  high 
duties  and  prohibitions  taken  away  all  at  once, 
cheaper  foreign  goods  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
poured  so  fast  into  the  home  market,  as  to  deprive 
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all  at  once  many  thousands  of  our  people  of  thef 
ordinary  employment  and  means  of  subsistence 
The  disorder  which  this  would  occasion  mig^fa 
no  doubt  be  very  considerable.  It  would  in  al 
probability,  however,  be  much  less  than  is  com 
monly  imagined,  for  the  two  following  reasons : 

First,  all  those  manufactures,  of  which  any  paf 
is  commonly  ex])orted  to  other  European  countrie 
without  a  bounty,  could  be  very  little  afi^cted  b 
the  freest  importation  of  foreign  goods.  Such  ma 
nufactures  must  be  sold  as  cheap  abroad  as  an 
other  foreign  goods  of  the  same  quality  and  kinc 
and  consequently  must  be  sold  cheaper  at  homi 
They  would  still,  therefore,  keep  possession  of  th 
home,  market,  and  though  a  capricious  man  c 
fashion  might  sometimes  prefer  foreign  waref 
merely  because  they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  an 
better  goods  of  the  same  kind  that  were  made  s 
home,  this  folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  thing! 
extend  to  so  few,  that  it  could  make  no  sensible  in: 
pression  upon  the  general  employment  of  the  peoph 
But  a  great  part  of  all  the  different  branches  of  ot 
woollen  manufacture,  of  our  tanned  leather,  an 
of  our  hard-ware,  are  annually  exported  to  oth€ 
European  countries  without  any  bounty,  and  thej 
are  the  manufactures  which  employ  the  greatei 
number  of  hands.  The  silk,  perhaps,  is  the  mani 
facture  which  would  suffer  the  most  by  this  freedoi 
of  trade,  and  after  it  the  linen,  though  the  latt< 
much  less  than  the  former. 

Secondly,    though   a  great   number  of   peep 


hf  fkwiraMoiiiif  iStm  f rMdom of  tnde,  be 
yiai  MMe  mii  of  Umot  oidiiiwy  emplojineiit 
flMtbod  of  ial»itteiiGe»  it  would  by  no 
JUloir  thil  thfljr  would  tliereby  be  deprived 
.rf  ^iaplu|Mlent  or  rabeliteiice^    Bf  tibe  re- 
tf  tlM  annjind  nsvy.tt  the  end  (rf'tbe  late 
M^  matm  Ouat  a  hnadred  tboosand  aoldien  and 
4ttmam%  m  munbar  equal  to  what  ia  employed  in  the 
gfeeateai  Blaanlactiiie9»  weie  all  at  once  thrown  out 
af  ttflir  oidiftaiy  empbymetil ;  bat,  though  they, 
attflbreil  aome  ineouTcniency,  they  were 
•fj^ted  of  all  employment  and  aub- 
The  greater  part  of  the  aeamen«  it  is 
llabaUa*  gradnally  betook  themaelTes  to  the  mer- 
Aaii-aaniae  aa  they  ooold  find  occaaion,  and  in 
the  mean  time  both  they  and  the  soldiers  were  ab- 
•otbed  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  employed 
ia  a  great  variety  of  occupations.    Not  only  no 
great  convulsion,  but  no  sensible  disorder  arose 
from  80  great  a  change  in  the  situation  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  all  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  arms,  and  many  of  them  to  rapine  and  plunder. 
The  number  of  vagrants  was  scarce  anywhere  sen- 
ably  increased  by  it,  even  the  wages  of  labour  were 
not  reduced  by  it  in  any  occupation,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  except  in  that  of  seamen 
ia  the  merchant-service.     But  if  we  compare  toge- 
ther the  habits  of  a  soldier  and,  of  any  sort  of  manu- 
facturer, we  shall  find  that  those  of  the  latter  do  not 
tend  so  much  tp  disqualify  him  from  being  employed 
in  a  new  trade,  as  those  of  the  former  from  being 

n2 
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employed  in  any.  The  manufacturer  has  al 
been  accustomed  to  look  for  his  subsistence  froi 
labour  only :  the  soldier  to  expect  it  from  his 
Application  and  industry  have  been  familiar  t 
one;  idleness  and  dissipation  to  the  other.  Bu 
surely  much  easier  to  change  the  direction  of  ind 
from  one  sort  of  labour  [employment]  to  anc 
than  to  turn  idleness  and  dissipation  to  any. 
the  greater  part  of  manufactures  besides,  i1 
already  been  observed^  there  are  other  colk 
manufactures  of  so  similar  a  nature,  that  a  worl 
can  easily  transfer  his  industry  from  one  of  the 
another.  The  greater  part  of  such  workmei 
are  occasionally  employed  in  country  labour, 
stock  which  employed  them  in  a  particular  n 
facture  before,  will  still  remain  in  the  count 
employ  an  equal  number  of  people  in  some 
way.  The  capital  of  the  country  remaining 
same,  the  demand  for  labour  will,  likewise  b< 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  though  it  ma 
exerted  in  different  places  and  for  different  oc( 
tions.  Soldiers  and  seamen,  indeed,  when  disch? 
from  the  king's  service,  are  at  liberty  to  ex( 
any  trade  within  any  town  or  place  of  Great  Bi 
or  Ireland.  Let  the  same  natural  liberty  of 
cising  what  species  of  industry  they  please  b 
stored  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  the 
manner  as  to  soldiers  and  seamen ;  that  is,  1 
down  the  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations, 
repeal  the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  both  whicl 
real  encroachments  upon  natural  liberty,  and 
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flM.fi|wil  (     t      law  of  •ettlen^nis,  so 

m^fmm  wotkmsii,  t         ti        i  oat  of  employ- 

[Hiaiiillm  IB.  one  ttde  ot  place,  may  seek 

In Ji  M  aiMitlier  tnu  e  or  in.i  place,  without 

IttflMi*  «iliier  of  a  pi    seuti*      ir  ot  a  lemoral,  and 

the.  paldie  a  r  the  individuals  will  suffer 

irain  .the  oecadonal  disbanding  some 

of  B     lofaeturers,  than  ftom  that 

if  aoUitta*     Our  n         eturers  hare    no   doubt 

» 

gMft  noiil  with  Hiei]  co         ,  but  they  cannot  hare 
Uuia  thoee  who  defend  It  with  th^r  blood,  nor 
lobe  treated  with  more  delicacy. 
Vi  efpeeif  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
•hoald  «T«r  be  entirely  restored  in  Oteat  Britain, 
ii  se  abeord  as  to  expect  that  an  Oceana  or  Utopia 
should  ever  be  established  in  it.     Not  only  the  pre- 
judices of  the  public,  but,  what  is  much  more  uncon- 
querable, the  private  interests  of  many  individuals, 
inesistibly  oppose  it.     Were  the  officers  of  the  army 
to  oppose  with  the  same  zeal  and  unanimity  any 
reduction  in   the  number   of   forces,  with  which 
master  manufacturers  set  themselves  against  every 
law  that  is  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
rivals  in  the  home  market ;  were  the  former  to  ani- 
mate their  soldiers,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter 
inflame  their  workmen,  to  attack  with  violence  and 
outrage  the  proposers  of  any  such  regulation ;  to 
attempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  as  dangerous 
as  it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminish  in  any 
lespect  the  monopoly  which  our  manufacturers  have 
obtained  against  us.    This  monopoly  has  so  much 
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increased  the  number  of  some  particular  tribes  ^tg 
them,  that,  like  an  overgrown  standing  army,  thtpL 
have   become  formidable   to   the  government,  aiui^a 
upon   many   occasions   intimidate   the   legislatui% 
The  member  of  parliament  who  supports  every  pro*  - 
posal  for  strengthening  this  monopoly,  is  sure  iqt 
acquire  not  only  the  reputation  of  understanding 
trade,  but  great  popularity  and  influence  with  aii 
order  of  men   whose  numbers  and  wealth  rendei 
them  of  great  importance.     If  he  opposes  them,  o^  • 
the  contrary,   and  still   more  if  he  has  authority 
enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the  most 
acknowledged  probity,  nor  the  highest  rank,  nor  the 
greatest  public  services,  can  protect  him  from  the 
most  infamous  abuse  and  detraction,  from  personal 
insults,  nor  sometimes  from  real   danger,  arising 
from  the  insolent  outrage  of  furious  and  disappointed 
monopolists. 

The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufacture  who,  by 
the  home  markets  being  suddenly  laid  open  to  the 
competition  of  foreigners,  should  be  obliged  to 
abandon  his  trade^  would  no  doubt  suffer  very  con- 
siderably. That  part  of  his  capital  which  had 
usually  been  employed  in  purchasing  materials  and 
in  paying  his  workmen,  might,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, perhaps,  find  another  employment.  But  that 
part  of  it  which  was  fixed  in  workhouses,  and  in  the 
instruments  of  trade,  could  scarce  be  disposed  of 
without  considerable  loss.  The  equitable  regard, 
therefore,  to  his  interest  requires  that  changes  of 
this  kind  should  never  be  introduced  suddenly,  but 
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r,  gradually,  and  after  a  very  long  warning. 
ik|paiaiiue»  were  it  possible  that  its  deliberations 
lie  alwaya  directed,  not  by  the  clamorous  im- 
ity  of  partial  iateseitSy  but  by  an  extensiTe 
of  the  geiiera]  good,  ought  upon  this  very 
peiliaps,  to  be  particularly  careful  neither 
any  new       lopoUes  of  this  kind,  not  to 
iyrthertboae  are  already  established. 

Imy  BQcii  regulation  introduces  some  degree  of 
laliliaftnlfir  into  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which 
tylft  wfll  be  difficult  afterwards  to  cure  without  occa- 
siff  MBur  enotfaer  disorder. 

Bmr  Ikr  it  may  be  proper  to  impose  taxes  upon 
Ab  Importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  order,  not  to 
fiieiii  their  importation,  but  to  raise  a  revenue  for 
government,  I  shall  consider  hereafler  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxes  imposed  with  a  view  to 
prevent  or  even  to  diminish  importation,  are  evi- 
dently as  destnictive  of  the  revenue  of  the  customs 
as  of  th^  freedom  of  trade. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  extraordinary  Restraints  upon  the  Impart 
tation  of  Goods  of  almost  all  Kinds^  from  thorn 
Countries  with  which  the  Balance  is  supposed  f§^ 
be  disadvantageous. 


PART  I. 

Of  the  Unreasonableness  of  those  Restraints  eveit 
upon  the  Principles  of  the  Commercial  System.  V 

To  lay  extraordinary  restraints  upon  the  importatioB 
of  goods  of  almost  all  kinds,  from  those  particular 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  supposed 
to  be  disadvantageous,  is  the  second  expedient  by 
which  the  commercial  system  proposes  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  Thus  in  Great  Britain, 
Silesia  lawns  may  be  imported  for  home  consump- 
tion, upon  paying  certain  duties.  But.  French 
cambrics  and  lawns  are  prohibited  to  be  imported, 
except  into  the  port  of  London,  there  to  be  ware- 
housed for  exportation.  Higher  duties  are  imposed 
upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  those  of  Por- 
tugal, or  indeed  of  any  other  country.  By  what  is 
called  the  impost  of  1692,  a  duty  of  five-and-twenty 
per  cent.,  of  the  rate  or  value,  was  laid  upon  all 
French  goods;  while  the  goods  of  other  nations 
were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  subjected  to  much 
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^Mer  duties,  seldom  exceeding  five  per  cenjt.  The 
he,  brandy,  salt  and  vinegar  of  France  were  in- 
ed excepted;  these  commodities  being  subjected 
other  heavy  duties,  either  by  other  laws,  or  by 
rtieular  clauses  of  the  same  law.  In  1696,  a  se- 
idduty  of  twenty-five  percent.,  the  first  not  hav- 
'  been  thought  a  sufhcient  discouragement,  was 
)Osed  upon  all  French  goods,  except  brandy ; 
ether  with  a  new  duty  of  five-and- twenty  pounds 
>n  the  tun  of  French  wine,  and  another  of  fifteen 
nds  upon  the  tun  of  French  vinegar.  French 
ids  have  never  been  omitted  in  any  of  those 
leral  subsidies,  or  duties  of  five  per  cent.,  which 
e  been  imposed  upon  all,  or  the  greater  part  of 
goods  enumerated  in  the  book  of  rates.  If  we 
int  the  one  third  and  two  third  subsidies  as 
king  a  complete  subsidy  between  them,  there 
e  been  five  of  these  general  subsidies ;  so  that 
ore  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  seventy- 
5  per  cent,  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  duty 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  of  the  growth, 
(duce,  or  manufacture  of  France  were  liable, 
t  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  those  duties  are 
uvalent  to  a  prohibition.  The  French  in  their 
n  have,  I  believe,  treated  our  goods  and  manu- 
tures  just  as  hardly;  though  I  am  not  so  well 
juainted  with  the  particular  hardships  which  they 
^e  imposed  upon  them.  Those  mutual  restraints 
/e  put  an  cikI  to  almost  all  fair  commerce  between 
;  two  nations,  and  smugglers  are  now  the  principal 
porters,  either  of  British  goods  into  France,  or  of 
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French  goods  into  Great  Britain.    The  prind] 
which  I  have  been  examining  in   the   forejj 
chapter  took  their  origin  from  private  interest 
the  spirit  of  monopoly  ;  those  which  I  am  going 
examine  in  this,  from  national  prejudice  and 
mosity.     They  are,  accordingly,  as  might  well 
expected,  still  more   unreasonable.     They  are  wM& 
even  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial  systeialt 

First,  though  it  were  certain  that  in  the  case  mt 
a  free  trade  between  France  and  England,  for  mm 
ample,  the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of  Frano(|iiK 
it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  such  a  ti 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  England,  or  that 
general  balance  of  its  whole  trade  would  therebfll 
be  turned  more  against  it.     If  the  wines  of  Frandfi^ 
are  better  and  cheaper  than  those  of  PortUgali  iirV 
its  linens  than  those  of  Germany,  it  would  be  mort-i 
advantageous  for  Great  Britain  to  purchase  bodkl 
the  wine  and  the  foreign  linen  which  it  had  occasion  ^ 
for  of  France,    than  of  Portugal  and   Germany.  ; 
Though  the  value  of  the  annual  importations  from 
France  would  thereby  be  greatly  augmented,  the 
value  of  the  whole  annual  importations  would  be 
diminished,  in  proportion  as  the  French  goods  of 
the  same  quality  were  cheaper  than  those  of  the 
other  two  countries.     This  would  be  the  case,  even 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole  French  goods 
imported  were  to  be  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 

But,  secondly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be 
re-exported  to  other  countries,  where,  being  sold 
with  profit,  they  might  bring  back  a  return  equal 
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perhq.psy  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  whole 
'oods  imported.  What  has  frequently  heea 
le  East  India  trade  might  possibly  be  true 
French;  tliat  though  the  greater  part  of 
ia  goods  were  bought  with  gold  and  silver, 
Kportation  of  a  part  of  them  to  other 
,  brought  back  more  gold  and  silver  to 
ch  carried  on  the  trade  than  the  prime 
he  whole  amounted  to.  One  of  the  most 
t  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade,  at  present, 
in  the  carriage  of  French  goods  to  other 
a  countries.  Some  part  even  of  the  French 
.nk  in  Great  Britain  is  clandestinely  im- 
cm  Holland  and  Zealand.  If  there  was 
free  trade  between  France  and  England, 
»nch  goods  could  be  imported  upon  paying 

same  duties  as  those  of  other  Europeau 
to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation,  Eng- 
trht  have  some  share  of  a  trade  which  is 

advantageous  to  Holland. 
y,  and  lastly,  there  is  no  certain  criterion 
i  we  can  determine  on  which  side  what  is 
le  balance  between  any  two  countries  lies, 
1  of  them  exports  to  the  greatest  value. 
i  prejudice  and  animosity,  prompted  always 
rivate  interest  of  particular  traders,  are  the 
s  which  generally  direct  our  judgment  upon 
tions  concernini»:  it.  There  are  two  cri- 
however,  which  have  frequently  been  ap- 
o  upon  such  occasions,  the  custom-house 
id  the   course  of  exchange.     The  custom- 
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house  books,  I  think,  it  is  now  generally  acki 
ledged,  are  a  very  uncertain  criterion,  on  ac( 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  valuation  at  which 
greater  part  of  goods  are  rated  in  them.    The  couiii^i 
of  exchange  is,  perhaps,  almost  equally  so.  i^ 

"When  the  exchange  between  two  places,  such-dky 
London  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sigflfj^ 
that  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris  are  coui^i^ 
pensated  by  those  due  from  Paris  to  London.     Ojljc 
the  contrary,  when  a  premium  is  paid  at  Londo4ti 
for  a  bill  upon  Paris,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  that  tlli|||r 
debts  due  from  London  to  Paris  are  not  competHm 
sated  by  those  due  from  Paris  to  London,  but  thil,L 
a  balance  in  money  must  be  sent  out  from  the  lattar^ 
place;   for   the  risk,  trouble,  and   expense  of  ex*^j 
porting  which,  the  premium  is  both  demanded  axiAu^ 
given.     But  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit \^ 
between  those  two  cities  must  necessarily  be  regu-  ^ 
lated,  it  is  said,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  their  j 
dealings  with  one  another.     When  neither  of  them  '- 
imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount  than 
it  exports  to  that  other,  the  debts  and  credits  of  \ 
each  may  compensate  one  another.     But  when  one  . 
of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  value 
than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the  former  necessarily 
becomes  indebted  to  the  latter  in  a  greater  sum 
than  the  latter  becomes  indebted  to  it :   the  debts 
and  credits  of  each  do  not  compensate  one   an- 
other, and  money  must  be  sent  out  from  that  place 
of  which  the  debts  overbalance  the  credits.     The 
ordinary  course  of  exchange,  therefore,  being  an 
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idieation  of  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit 
lefireen  two  places,  must  likewise  be  an  indication 
if  the  ordinary  course  of  their  exports  and  imports, 
IS  these  necessarily  regulate  that  state. 
But  though  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange 
diall  be  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between  any  two 
places,  it  would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the 
balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  that  place  which 
had  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  in  its 
&your.  The  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  be- 
tween any  two  places  is  not  always  entirely  regu- 
lated by  the  ordinary  course  of  their  dealings  with 
one  another ;  but  is  often  influenced  by  that  of  the 
dealings  of  either  with  many  other  places.  If  it  is 
usual,  for  example,  for  the  merchants  of  England 
to  pay  for  the  goods  which  they  buy  of  Hamburgh, 
Dantzic,  Riga,  &c.,  by  bills  upon  Holland,  the  or- 
dinary state  of  debt  and  credit  between  England 
and  Holland  will  not  be  regulated  entirely  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  dealings  of  those  two  coun- 
tries with  one  another,  but  will  be  influenced  by 
that  of  the  dealings  of  England  with  those  other 
places.  England  may  be  obliged  to  send  out  every 
year  money  to  Holland,  though  its  annual  exports 
to  that  country  may  exceed  very  much  the  annual 
value  of  its  imports  from  thence ;  and  though  what 
is  called  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  very  much  in 
favour  of  England. 

In  the  way,  besides,  in  which  the  par  of  ex- 
change has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordinary 
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course  of  exchange  can  afford  no  sufficient 
cation  that  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  en 
in  favour  of  that  country  whicl^  seems  tobave^ 
which  is  supposed  to  have,  the  ordinary  course 
exchange  in  its  favour :  or,  in  other  .words,  the 
exchange  may  be,  and,  in  fact,  oftei^  i^,  cjo  v^,*' 
different  from  the  computed  one,  that,  from  tht 
course  of  the  latter,  no  certain  conclusion  cfii^ »  upop 
many  occasions,  be  drawn  concerning  that  of  tl|p, 
former.  :    [ 

When  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  England,  cpnr 
taining^  according  to  the  standard  of  the  English 
mint,  a  cert^n  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver^  yoy 
receive  a  bill  for  a  sum  of  money  to  bd  paid  19 
France,  containing,  according  to  the  standard  of  t\f^ 
French  mint,  an  equal  number  of  ounces  of  pur^ 
silver,  exchange  is  said  to  be  at  par  between 
England  and  France.  When  you  pay  more,  yp|i 
are  supposed  to  give  a  premium,  and  exchange 
is  said  to  be  against  England,  and  in  favour  of 
France.  When  you  pay  less,  you  are  supposed  to 
get  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  said  to  be  against 
France,  and  in  favour  of  England. 

But,  first,  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  current  money  of  different  countries  by  the 
standard  of  their  respective  mints.  In  son^e  it  is 
more,  in  others  it  is  less  worn,  dipt,  and  otherwise 
degenerated  from  that  standard,  But  the  value  of 
the  current  coin  of  every  country,  compared  with 
that  of  any  other  country,  is  in  proportion  not  to 
the  quantity  of  pure  silver  which  it  ought  to  con- 
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it  to  that  which  it  actually  does  contain, 
the  reformation  of  the  silver  coin  in  King 
n's    time,  exchange  hetween   England  and 
id,  computed,  in  the  usual  manner,  according 
3  standard  of  their  respective  mints,  was  five 
twenty  per  cent,  against  England.     But  the 
a  of  the  current  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn 
i  Mr.  Lowndes,  was  at  that  time  rather  more 
a  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  helow  its  standard 
ae«     The  real  exchange,  therefore,  may  even  at 
it  time  have  been  in  favour  of  England,  not- 
ithstanding  the  computed  exchange  was  so  much 
gainst  it;    a  smaller  number  of  ounces  of  pure 
ihrer,  actually  paid  in  England,  may  have  pur- 
chased a  bill  for  a  greater  number  of  ounces  [of 
pure  silver  to  be  paid  in  Holland,  and  the  man  who 
was  supposed  to  give,  may  in  reality  have  got  the 
premium.     The  French  coin  was,  before  the  late 
reformation  of  the  English  gold  coin,  much  less 
worn  than  the  English,  and  was,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  per  cent,  nearer  its  standard.     If  the  computed 
exchange   with   France,   therefore,  was  not  more 
than  two  or  three  per  cent,  against  England,  the 
real  exchange  might  have  been  in  its  favour.     Since 
the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the  exchange  has 
been  constantly  in  favour  of  England,  and  against 
France. 

Secondly,  in  some  countries,  the  expense  of  coin- 
age is  defrayed  by  the  government ;  in  others,  it  is 
defrayed  by  the  private  people  who  carry  their 
bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  government  even  de- 
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rives  some  revenue  from  the  coinage.  In  England^ 
it  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  and  if  you  can^ 
a  pound  weight  of  standard  silver  to  the  mint,  ydili 
get  back  sixty-two  shillings,  containing  a  pouml* 
weight  of  the  like  standard  silver.  In  France,  a 
duty  of  eight  per  cent,  is  deducted  for  the  coinage  * 
which  not  only  defrays  the  expense  of  it,  but  affords  ' 
a  small  revenue  to  the  government.  In  England^ 
as  the  coinage  costs  nothing,  the  current  coin  cai 
never  be  much  more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of 
bullion  which  it  actually  contains.  In  France^  the 
workmanship,  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the  valuei 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  that  of  wrought  plat6. 
A  sum  of  French  money,  therefore,  containing  a 
certain  weight  of  pure  silver,  is  more  valuable  than 
^  sum  of  English  money  containing  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  silver,  and  must  require  more 
bullion,  or  other  commodities,  to  purchase  it. 
Though  the  current  coin  of  the  two  countries, 
therefore,  were  equally  near  the  standards  of  their 
respective  mints,  a  sum  of  English  money  could 
not  well  purchase  a  sum  of  French  money,  contain- 
ing an  equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  nor 
consequently  a  bill  upon  France  for  such  a  sum. 
If  for  such  a  bill  no  more  additional  money  was 
paid  than  what  was  sufRcient  to  compensate  the 
expense  of  the  French  coinage,  the  real  exchange 
might  be  at  par  between  the  two  countries,  their 
debts  and  credits  might  mutually  compensate  one 
another,  while  the  computed  exchange  was  con- 
siderablv  in  favour  of  France.     If  less  than  this 
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iht  veU  .ttchaage  iniglit  be  i&  Iktoar  of 
iASiit  tihe  eoaiiNited  Wai  in  fkvour  of 

tlifadfyt  lubd  UMji  in  Bdme  plaam,  u  at  AjkuIbi^ 
Im^  Httinbiiigfa,  Yeniice,  ftc.,  fiNrdgn  bUb  of  «- 
fciiigil'  are  paid  In  w  I  tlwj  caD  lank  monaji 
Afflfe  in  otber%  aa  at  Ijomioa,  lisbc^  Antwerp^' 
tc^lidM,  ftlu,  dley  tm  paid  in  the  ednmidn  enmndy 
f  Uia  etatttiry.  Wliat  Is  called  bank  ttKmay  it  id« 
n^s  of  mote  Yalue  than  the  same  nominal  sum  of 
oauiKm  currency.  A  thousand  guilders  in  the 
■bk  nf  Aittaterdam.  fat  example^  an  of  nrntTalaa 
kan  a  tliDuaattd  guilders  of  Amstefdam  eurrency. 
[he  difibience  between  them  is  called  the  agio  of 
he  t^ank,  which,  at  Amsterdam,  is  generally  abbUl 
hre  per  cent.  Supposing  the  current  money  of  the 
wo  countries  equally  near  to  the  standard  of  their 
vspective  mints,  and  that  the  one  pays  foreign  bills 
Q  this  common  currency,  while  the  other  pays  them 
n  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the  computed  ex-' 
ihange  may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  bank 
Qoney,  though  the  real  exchange  should  be  in 
avour  of  that  which  pays  in  current  money;  for 
he  same  reason  that  the  computed  exchange  may 
le  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  better  money,  or 
a  money  nearer  to  its  own  standard,  though  the 
eal  exchange  should  be  in  favour  of  that  which 
>ays  in  worse.  The  computed  exchange,  before 
he  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally 
igainst  London  with  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,Venice, 
md,  I  believe,  with  all  other  places  which  pay  in 
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what  is  called  bank  money.  It  will  by  no  meaaLiiQ^ 
follow,  however,  that  the  real  exchange  was  agaiMj^ 
it.  Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  it  ha|>|,„ 
been  in  favour  of  London  even  with  those  placari^ 
The  computed  exchange  has  generally  been  in  faYoai^ 
of  London  with  Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn,  and,  j(,j^j, 
you  except  France,  I  beheve,  with  most  other  partt  i;^ 
of  Europe  that  pay  in  common  currency;  and  it  sr^^ 
not  improbable  that  the  real  exchange  was  so  too.    . 


Digression  concerning  Banks  of  Deposit^  particu^  -^^ 
larly  concerning  thai  of  Amsterdam.  .  ,J 


The  currency  of  a  great  state,  such  as  France  or 
England,  generally  consists  almost  entirely  of  its 
own  coin.  Should  this  currency,  therefore,  be  at 
any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  otherwise  degraded  below 
its  standard  value,  the  state  by  a  reformation  of  its 
coin  can  effectually  re-establish  its  currency.  But 
the  currency  of  a  small  state,  such  as  Genoa  or 
Hamburgh,  can  seldom  consist  altogether  in  its 
own  coin,  but  must  be  made  up,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  with 
which  its  inhabitants  have  a  continual  intercourse. 
Such  a  state,  therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin,  will 
not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  currency.  If 
foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  currency, 
the  uncertain  value  of  any  sum,  of  what  is  in  its 
own  nature  so  uncertain,  must  render  the  exchansre 
always  very  much  against  such  a  state,  its  currency 
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all  fofeig^  states,  necesssrily  valaed  even 
at  it  is  worth. 

er  to  remedy  the  incoiiTeiiieiice  to  which 
vantageous  exchange  must  have  subjected 
chants,  such  small  states,  when  they  beg^ 
I  to  the  interest  of  trade,  have  frequently 
that  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  a  certain 
uld  be  paid,  not  in  common  currency,  but 
ler  upon,  or  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a 
uik,  established  upon  the  credit,  and  under 
ction  of  the  state ;  this  bank  being  always 
0  pay,  in  g^ood  and  true  money,  exactly  ac- 

0  the  standard  of  the  state.    The  banks  of 

jenoa.  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  and  Nu- 

seem  to  have  been  all  originally  established 

view,  though  some  of  them  may  have  after- 

3en  made  subservient  to  other  purposes, 
ley  of  such  banks  being  better  than  the 
currency  of  the  country,  necessarily  bore 
which  was  greater  or  smaller,  according  as 
incy  was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  de- 
»elow  the  standard  of  the  state.  The  agio 
ank  of  Hamburgh,  for  example,  which  is 
e  commonly  about  fourteen  per  cent.,  is  the 

1  difference  between  the  good  standard 
r  the  state,  and  the  dipt,  worn,  and  dimi- 
urrency  poured  into  it  from  all  the  neigh- 
states. 

J  1609,  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn 
join  which  the  extensive  trade  of  Amster- 
ught  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  reduced  the 


.  I 


iV. 
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value  of  its  currency  about  nine  per  cent,  below  tl^! 
of  good  money  fresh  from  the  mint.     Such  mdUj^ 
no  sooner  appeared  than  it  was  melted  down 
carried  away,  as  it  always  is  in  such  circumstani 
The  merchants,  with  plenty  of  currency,  could 
always  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  money 
pay  their  bills  of  exchange;  and  the  value  of  thoi^^'' 
bills,  in  spite  of  several  regulations  which  weti^. 
made  to  prevent  it,  became  in  a  great  measure  un«.^ 
certain. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  a  banle^ 
was  established  in  1609  under  the  guarantee  of  tht' 
city.  This  bank  received  both  foreign  coin,  and, 
the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country,  at  its  re&l 
intrinsic  value  in  the  good  standard  money  of  the 
country,  deducting  only  so  much  as  was  necessary 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  the  other 
necessary  expense  of  management.  For  the  value 
which  remained,  after  this  small  deduction  was 
made,  it  gave  a  credit  in  its  books.  This  credit  was 
called  bank  money,  which,  as  it  represented  money 
exactly  according  to  the  standard  of  the  mint,  was 
always  of  the  same  real  value,  and  intrinsically 
worth  more  than  current  money.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  enacted,  that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or 
negociated  at  Amsterdam  of  the  value  of  six  hun- 
dred guilders  and  upwards  should  be  paid  in  bank 
money,  which  at  once  took  away  all  uncertainty  in 
the  value  of  those  bills.  Every  merchant,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  regulation,  was  obliged  to  keep  an 
account  with  the  bank  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign 
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s  of  exchange,  which  necessarily  occasioned  a 
ain  demand  for  bank  money. 
lank  money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrinsic 
eriority  to  currency,  and  the  additional  value 
eh  this  demand  necessarily  gives  it,  has  likewise 
le  other  advantages.  It  is  secure  from  fire,  rob- 
y,  and  other  accidents ;  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
KHind  for  it ;  it  can  be  paid  away  by  a  simple 
Dsfer,  without  the  trouble  of  counting,  or  the 
c  of  transporting  it  from  one  place  to  another, 
consequence  of  those  different  advantages,  it 
ms  from  the  beginning  to  have  born  an  agio, 
i  it  is  generally  believed  that  all  the  money  ori- 
lally  deposited  in  the  bank  was  allowed  to  remain 
ire,  nobody  caring  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt 
Ich  he  could  sell  for  a  premium  in  the  market, 
demanding  payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner  of 
)ank  credit  would  lose  this  premium.  As  a  shil- 
g  fresh  from  the  mint  will  buy  no  more  goods  in 
5  market  than  one  of  our  common  worn  shillings, 
the  good  and  true  money  which  might  be  brought 
)m  the  coffers  of  the  bank  into  those  of  a  private 
rson,  being  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  com- 
)n  currency  of  the  country,  would  be  of  no  more 
lue  than  that  currency,  from  which  it  could  no 
iger  be  readily  distinguished.  While  it  remained 
the  coffers  of  the  bank,  its  superiority  was  known 
d  ascertained.  When  it  had  come  into  those  of 
private  person,  its  superiority  could  not  well  be 
pertained  without  more  trouble  than  perhaps  the 
ference  was  worth.     By  being  brought  from  the 
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coffers  of  the  bank,  besides,  it  lost  all  the  other 
vantages  of  bank  money ;  its  security^  its  easy 
safe  transferability,  its  use  in  paying  foreign  bil 
exchange.  Over  and  above  all  this,  it  could  txH] 
brought  from  those  coffers,  as  will  appear  by 
by,  without  previously  paying  for  the  keeping. 

Those  depdsits  of  coin,  or  those  deposits  Whil 
the  bank  was  bound  to  restore  in  coih,  constitul 
the  original  capital  of  the  bank,  or  the  whole  valt 
of  what  was  represented  by  what  is  called 
money*  At  present  they  are  supposed  to  cOnstitaj 
but  a  very  small  part  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitntl 
the  trade  in  bullion,  the  bank  has  beett  foi^  %hM 
many  years  in  the  practice  of  giving  credit  in  111 
books  upon  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bullion.  Tll^ 
credit  is  generally  about  five  per  cent,  below  thi 
mint  price  of  such  bullion.  The  bank  grants  at  th« 
same  time  what  is  called  a  recipice  or  receipt,  en« 
titling  the  person  who  makes  the  deposit,  or  thi 
bearer,  to  take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any  tinu 
within  six  months,  upon  transferring  to  the  bank  8 
quantity  of  bank  money  equal  to  that  for  whicli 
credit  had  been  given  in  its  books  when  the  deposit 
was  made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  foi 
the  keeping,  if  the  deposit  was  in  silver ;  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold ;  but  at  the  same 
time  declaring,  that  in  default  of  such  payment,  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  deposit  should 
belong  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been 
received,  or  for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  the 
transfer  books.    What  is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping 
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f(be  deposit  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  ware- 
pBe  rent ;  and  why  this  warehouse  rent  should  be 
'much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  silver,  several  dif- 
vot  reasons  have  been  assigned.  The  fineness  of 
id,  it  has  been  said,  is  more  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
sed  than  that  of  silver.  Frauds  are  more  easily 
ctised,  and  occasion  a  greater  loss  in  the  most 
dous  metal.  Silver,  besides,  being  the  standard 
tal,  the  state,  it  has  been  said,  wishes  to  encou- 
:e  more  the  making  of  deposits  of  silver  than 
se  of  ^old. 

>eposits  of  bullion  are  most  commonly  made  when 
price  is  somewhat  lower  than  ordinary;  and  they 

taken  out  again  when  it  happens  to  rise.  In 
Hand  the  market  price  of  bullion  is  generally 
>ve  the  mint  price,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
5  so  in  England  before  the  late  reformation  of 

gold  coin.  The  difference  is  said  to  be  com- 
nly  from  about  six  to  sixfeen  stivers  upon  the 
rk,  or  eight  ounces  of  silver  of  eleven  parts  fine, 
1  one  part  alloy.  The  bank  price,  or  the  credit 
ich  the  bank  gives  for  the  deposits  of  such  silver 
hen  made  in  foreign  coin,  of  which  the  fineness 
;?ell  known  and  ascertained,  such  as  Mexico  dol- 
s),  is  twenty-two  guilders  the  mark;  the  mint 
ce  is  about  twenty-three  guilders,  and  the  market 
ce  is  from  twenty-three  guilders  six,  to  twenty- 
ee  guilders  sixteen  stivers,  or  from  two  to  three 
•  cent,  above  the  mint  price  *.  The  proportions 
ween  the  bank  price,  the  mint  price,  and  the 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bank  of  Am- 
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market  price  of  gold  bullion,  are  nearly  the  aw^ 
A  person  can  generally  sell  his  receipt  for  the  w^^ 
ference  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion  andS|L 
market  price.     A  receipt  for  bullion  is  almosi  A 
ways  worth  something,  and  it  very  seldoni  ha] 
therefore,  that  any  body  suffers  his  receipt  to 
pire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to  fall  to  the  bank  at 
price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  either  by 
taking  it  out  before  the  end  of  the  six  months^.^ 
by  neglecting  to  pay  the  one-fourth  or  one-half 

sterdam  at  present  (September,  1775)  reodres  bullion 

coin  of  different  kinds  :^ 

1 


SILVER. 
Mexico  dollars  j         ^^j^^^ 

French  crowns  \^_^        ^^^ 

English  silver  coin 


\'-' 


,  Mexico  dollars  new  coin       21  10 
Ducatoons  .  •  3 

Rix  dollars.  •  2    8 

Bar  silver  containing  -f}  fine  silver  21  per  mark,  and  li 
this  proportion  down  to  \  fine>  on  which  5  guilders  aregivai 

'Fine  bars,  23  per  mark. 

GOLD. 

Portugal  coin  1 

Guineas  /B — 310  per  mark. 

Louis  d'ors  new  i 

Ditto  old     •  •  300 

New  ducats  •  4  19    8  per  ducat. 

Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  finenen 
compared  with  the  above  foreign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  ban 
the  bank  gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  however,  some- 
thing  more  is  given  upon  coin  of  a  known  fineness,  than  upon 
gold  and  silver  bars,  of  which  the  fineness  cannot  be  ascer* 
taiaed  but  by  a  process  of  melting  and  assaying.—A. 
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M.  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  another 
I  months.  This,  however,  though  it  happens  sel- 
m,  is  said  to  happen  sometimes,  and  more  fre- 
tently  with  regard  to  gold,  than  with  regard  to 
fer,  on  -  account  of  the  higher  warehouse  rent 
lich  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  more  precious 
5tal. 

Hie  person  who  by  making  a  deposit  of  bullion 
tains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his 
Is  of  exchange  as  they  become  due  with  his  bank 
idit  ;  and  either  sells  or  keeps  his  receipt  accord- 
^  as  he  judges  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely 
rise  or  to  fall.  The  receipt  and  the  bank  credit 
dom  keep  long  together,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
&t  they  should.  The  person  who  has  a  receipt, 
d  who  Wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  always 
*nty  of  bank  credits,  or  bank  money  to  buy  at  the 
linary  price ;  and  the  person  who  has  bank  money, 
d  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always 
equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  holders  of 
leipts,  constitute  two  different  sorts  of  creditors 
uinst  the  bank.  The  holder  of  a  receipt  cannot 
aw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is  granted,  without 
•assigning  to  the  bank  a  sum  of  bank  money  equal 
the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had  been  received, 
he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he  must  pur- 
ase  it  of  those  who  have  it.  The  owner  of  bank 
iney  cannot  draw  out  bullion  without  producing 
the  bank  receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants, 
he  has  none  of  his  own,  he  must  buy  them  of  those 
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who  have  them.  The  bolder  of  a  receipt,  whe^^ 
purchases  bank  money,  purchases  the  powef 
taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the 
price  is  five  per  cent,  above  the  bank  price, 
.agio  or  five  per  cent.^  therefore,  which  he  comi 
pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imaginary,  but  for  a 
value.  The  owner  of  bank  money,  when  he  piqi' 
chases  a  receipt,  purchases  the  power  of  taking  oot 
a  (j^uantity  of  bullion  of  which  the  market  price  j|' 
commoiily  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  aboy^  ||gi 
mint  price.  The  price  which  he  pays  for  it,  thepfi. 
fore,  is  paid  likewise  for  a  real  value.  The  price  ^ 
the  receipt,  and  the  price  of  the  bank  money,  coim 
pound  or  make  up  between  them  the  full  value  qf 
price  of  the  bullion. 

Upon  deposits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country, 
the  bank  grants  receipts  likewise  as  well  as  hsLolk 
credits;  but  those  receipts  are  frequently  of  no 
value,  and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  market 
Upon  ducatoons,  for  example,  which  id  the  currency 
pass  for  three  guilders  three  stivers  each,  the  bank 
gives  a  credit  of  three  guilders  only,  or  five  per  cent, 
below  their  current  value.  It  grants  a  receipt 
Ukewise  entitling  the  bearer  to  take  out  the  number 
of  ducatqons  deposited  at  any  time  within  six 
months  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the 
keeping.  This  receipt  will  frequently  bring  no 
price  in  the  market.  Three  guilders  bank  money 
generally  sell  in  the  market  for  three  guilders  three 
stivers,  the  full  value  of  the  ducatoons,  if  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  bank;   and  before  they  can  be 
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fcm  oat,  one-jburth  per  cent,  must  be  paid  for  the 
eping}  which  would  be  mere  loss  to  the  holder  of 
B  receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the  bank,  however, 
Mild  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per  cent.,  such 
sdpts  might  bring  some  price  in  the  market,  and 
ght  sell  for  one  and  three-fourths  per  cent.  Dut 
I  agio  of  the  bank  being  now  generally  about  five 
r  cent.,  such  receipts  are  frequently  allowed  to 
pire,  or,  as  they  express  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank, 
le  receipts  which  are  given  for  deposits  of  gold 
cats  fall  to  it  yet  more  frequently,  because  a 
gher  warehouse-rent,  or  one  half  per  cent.,  must 
paid  for  the  keeping  of  them  before  they  can  be 
ken  out  again.  The  five  per  cent,  which  the  bank 
ins,  when  deposits  either  of  coin  or  bullion  are 
lowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be  considered  as  the  ware- 
luse  rent  for  the  perpetual  keeping  of  such  de- 
bits. 

The  sum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  receipts 
e  expired  must  be  very  considerable.  It  must 
•mprehend  the  whole  original  capital  of  the  bank, 
bich,  it  is  generally  supposed,  has  been  allowed  to 
main  there  from  the  time  it  was  first  deposited, 
)body  caring  either  to  renew  his  receipt  or  to  take 
It  his  deposit,  as,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned, 
lither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  done  without 
5s.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  sum, 
e  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mass  of 
mk  money  is  supposed  to  be  very  small.  The 
luk  of  Amsterdam  has  for  these  many  years  past 
jen  the  great  warehouse  of  Europe  for  bullion,  for 

p2 
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which  the  receipts  are  very  seldom  allowed  to  ex; 
or,  as  they  express  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank.    The 
greater  part  of  the  bank  money,  or  of  the  pi 
upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is  supposed  to 
been  created,  for  these  many  years  past,  by 
deposits  which  the  dealers  in  bullion  are  continui 
both  making  and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  bf^ 
means  of  a  recipice  or  receipt.    The  smaller  mass^^ 
bank  money,  for  which  the  receipts  are  expired*^? 
mixed  and  confounded  with  the  much  greater  nupl^^ 
for  which  they  are  still  in  force ;  so  that,  thoof^'* 
there  may  be  a  considerable  sum  of  bank  monq^  | 
for  which  there  are  no  receipts,  there  is  no  speciflp  ' 
sum  or  portion  of  it,  which  may  not  at  any  time 
be  demanded  by  one.    The  bank  cannot  be  debtor 
to  two  persons  for  the  same  thing ;  and  the  owner  of 
bank  money  who  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand 
payment  of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.     In  ordinary 
and  quiet  times  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
one  to  buy  at  the  market  price,  which  generally 
corresponds  with  the  price  at  which  he  can  sell  the 
coin  or  bullion  it  entitles  him  to  take  out  of  the 
bank. 

It  might  be  otherwise  during  a  public  calamity ; 
an  invasion,  for  example,  such  as  that  of  the  French 
in  1672.  The  owners  of  bank  money  being  then 
all  eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the  bank,  in  order  to  have 
it  in  their  own  keeping,  the  demand  for  receipts 
might  raise  their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height 
The  holders  of  them  might  form  extravagant  ex« 


oDH,  and,  instead  of  two  or  three  per  cent. 
d  half  (he  bank  money  for  which  credit  had 
pven  upon  the  deposits  that  the  receipls  had 
lively  been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  in- 
1  of  the  constitution  of  the  bank,  might  even 
letn  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  away 
treasure.  In  such  emergencies,  the  bank,  it 
posed,  would  break  through  its  ordinary  rule 
king  payment  only  to  the  holdera  of  receipts, 
olders  of  receipts,  who  had  no  bank  money, 
have  received  within  two  or  three  per  cent,  of 
■lue  of  the  depo.sit  for  which  their  respectiTe 
ts  had  been  granted.  The  bank,  therefore,  it 
,  would  in  this  case  make  no  scniple  of  paying 
with  money  or  bullion,  the  full  value  of  what 
rtteHOfb&tik  money  who  could  get  no  recdpte 
n«dited  for  in  its  hooka :  paying  at  the  iaUM 
:«t>  or  tiiiee  per  cent,  to  such  bolden  of  i«ceipti 
A  DO  bank  money,  that  being  the  Whole  ialue 
in  ^s  state  6T  things  could  justly  be  snp- 
dne  to  them. 

in  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the  iaterest 
:  bolders  of  receipts  to  depress  the  agio,  irt 
either  to  buy  bank  money  (and  consequently 
dlion,  which  their  receipts  would  then  enable 
to  take  out  of  the  bank)  bo  much  cheaper,  or 
I  their  receipts  to  those  who  have  Iiank  money, 
ho  want  to  take  out  bullion,  so  much  dearer; 
-ice  of  a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the 
ince  between  the  market  price  c^  bank  money, 
ut  of  ^  coin  or  bultiim  for  which  the  receipt 
p3 
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had  been  granted.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  owvfA 
of  bank  money,  on  the  contrary,  to  raise  the  agk^Jl 
order  either  to  sell  their  bank  money  so  much  deaail 
or  to  buy  a  receipt  so  much  cheaper.  To  prevent  Ih) 
stock-jobbing  tricks  which  those  opposite  interoll 
might  sometimes  occasion,  the  bank  has  of  Uili 
years  come  to  the  resolution  to  sell  at  all  times  ban] 
money  for  currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  ti 
buy  it  in  again  at  four  per  cent.  agio.  In  const 
quence  of  this  resolution  the  agio  can  never  eitM 
rise  above  five,  or  sink  below  four  per  cent.;  and^ 
proportion  between  the  market  price  of  bank  an 
that  of  current  money,  is  kept  at  all  times  very  nea 
to  the  proportion  between  their  intrinsic  valuei 
Before  this  resolution  was  taken,  the  market  prie 
of  bank  money  used  sometimes  to  rise  so  high  as  nim 
per  cent,  agio,  and  sometimes  to  sink  so  low  as  pai 
according  as  opposite  interests  happened  to  influeno 
the  market. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  professes  to  lend  out  m 
part  of  what  is  deposited  with  it,  but,  for  ever 
guilder  for  which  it  gives  credit  in  its  books,  t 
keep  in  its  repositories  the  value  of  a  guilder  eithe 
in  money  or  bullion.  That  it  keeps  in  its  reposi 
tories  all  the  money  or  bullion  for  which  there  ah 
receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is  at  all  times  liable  U 
be  called  upon,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  continualh 
going  from  it  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  wel 
be  doubted.  But  whether  it  does  so  likewise  will 
regard  to  that  part  of  its  capital,  for  which  thi 
receipts  are  long  ago  expired,  for  which  in  ordinar] 


lifrftt-lfaMS  H  caimc  bd* 

Nqp  M^  tfatt  8«al€t  Ui     d  Fhiv     es 

rib^*  mqr  pnliapfi  ap    tr  uneeiiain.    At 

iiiin1«»ii  luMnsver,  i  nt  of  faith  is  better 
Inbed  tbaa  that  for  eviny  guilder,  circiilated 
Mdc  maamjf  there^  is  a  comspondeiit  guilder  in 
I  or  afansr  to  be  found  in  the  treasure  of  the 
c  Tha  city  is  guarantee  .that  it  should  be  so. 
liaidLlaandter  thedireeti<m  of  the  four  reigning 
ponaatcrs,  who  are  changed  every  year.  Each 
Mft  of  burgomasters  visits  the  treasure,  compares 
lOkiOm  bodcs» receives  it  upcm  oath,  and  delivers 
very  with. the  same  awful  solemnity,  to  the  set 
^  sooceeds;  and  in  that  sober  and  religious 
itry  oaths  are  not  yet  disregarded.  A  rotation 
lis  kind  seems  alone  a  sufficient  security  against 
practices  which  cannot  be  avowed.  Amidst  all 
revolutions  which  faction  has  ever  occasioned  in 
government  of  Amsterdam,  the  prevailing  party 
at  no  time  accused  their  predecessors  of  infi- 
y  in  the  administration  of  the  bank.  No  accu- 
m  could  have  affected  more  deeply  the  reputation 
fortune  of  the  disgraced  party,  and  if  such  an 
sation  could  have  been  supported,  we  may  be 
red  that  it  would  have  been  brought. '  In  1672, 
a  the  French  king  was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of 
(terdam  paid  so  readily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the 
ity  with  which  it  had  observed  its  engagements, 
le  of  the  pieces  which  were  then  brought  from 
epositories  appeared  to  have  been  scorched  with 
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the  fire  Which  happened  in  the  town-bouse  socM^^ 
after  the  bank  was  established.  Those  pieces,  theri4^ 
fore,  must  have  lain  there  from  that  time.  ''*' 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treasure  in  tllS  ^i 
bank,  is  a  question  which  has  long  employed  th^  i 
speculations  of  the  curious.     Nothing  but  conjee*^  i 
ture  can  be  offered  concerning  it.     It  is  generally  i 
reckoned  that  there  are  about  two  thousand  people   i 
who  keep  accounts  with  the  bank,  and  allowing^  ) 
them  to  have,  one  with  another,  the  value  of  fifteeik   i 
hundred  pounds  sterling  lying  upon  their  respective 
accounts  (a  very  large  allowance),  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  bank  money,  and  consequently  of  treastire 
in  the  bank,  will  amount  to  about  three  millions 
sterling,  or,  at  eleven  guilders  the  pound  sterilng^ 
thirty-three  millions  of  guilders :  a  great  sum,  and 
sufficient  to  carry  on  a  very  extensive  circulation  ; 
but  vastly  below  the  extravagant  ideas  which  some 
people  have  formed  of  this  treasure. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  derives  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  bank.  Besides  what  may  be 
called  the  warehouse  rent  above  mentioned,  each 
person,  upon  first  opening  an  account  with  the 
bank,  pays  a  fee  of  ten  guilders ;  and  for  every  new 
account  three  guilders  three  stivers;  for  every 
transfer  two  stivers ;  and  if  the  transfer  is  for  less 
than  three  hundred  guilders,  six  stivers,  in  order  to 
discourage  the  multiplicity  of  small  transactions. 
The  person  who  neglects  to  balance  his  account 
twice  in  the  year,  forfeits  twenty-five  guilders.  The 
person  who  orders  a  transfer  for  more  than  is  upon 


ol]        :viiNni  ncvoftt^Tioir.  Itf 

seoniit*  fa  oU^gcd  to  pay  thne  per  cent  for 
iim  cmnrdnwiiy  and  hie  order  ie  eet  aside  into 
ugain.  The  hank  is  supposed  too  to  make  a 
Icraible  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  foreign  cmn 
ilfiaii  which  sometimes  fiills  to  it  by  the  ex- 
I  of  reoeipts,  and  which  is  always  kept  till  it 
be  sold  with  advantage.  It  makes  a  profit 
ise  hy  selling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent. 
and  baying  it  in  at  four.  These  different 
■menta  amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than  what 
oesBBiy  for  paying  the  salaries  of  officers,  and 
ying  the  expense  of  management  What  is 
for  the  keeping  of  bullion  upon  receipts,  is 
t  supposed  to  amount  to  a  neat  annual  revenue 
tween  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  two 
red  thousand  guilders.  Public  utility,  how* 
and  not  revenue,  was  the  original  object  of  this 
ution.  Its  object  was  to  relieve  the  merchants 
the '  inconvenience  of  a  disadvantageous  ex- 
ge.  The  revenue  which  has  arisen  from  it  was 
reseen,  and  may  be  considered  as  accidental. 
it  is  now  time  to  return  from  this  long  di- 
ion,  into  which  I  have  been  insensibly  led  in 
avouring  to  explain  the  reasons  why  the  ex^ 
ge  between  the  countries  which  pay  in  what 
lied  bank  money,  and  those  which  pay  in  com- 
currency,  should  generally  appear  to  be  in 
ir  of  the  former,  and  against  the  latter.  The 
er  pay  in  a  species  of  money  of  which  the  in- 
ic  value  is  always  the  same,  and  exactly  agree- 
to  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints ;  the 
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latter  is  a  species  of  money  of  which  the  intrinflF^ 
Talue  is  continually  varying,  and  is  almost  alwiQI' 
more  or  less  helow  that  standard.  ''f^^ 

PART  II.  ,  si 

Of  the   Unreasonableness  of  those  extraordinOI^^^ 

Restraints  upon  other  Principles*  ^ 

.  'fit 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  I  have  eii-;  \i 
deavoured  to  show,  even  upon  the  principles  of  i}m  \j 
commercial  system,  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  lay  ei*  i 
traordinary  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods.  ^ 
from  those  countries  with  which  the  balance  ot  : 
trade  is  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
whole  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon  which, 
not  only  these  restraints,  but  almost  all  the  other 
regulations  of  commerce  are  founded.  When  two 
places  trade  with  one  another,  this  doctrine  sup- 
poses that,  if  the  balance  be  even,  neither  of  them 
either  loses  or  gains ;  but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree 
to  one  side,  that  one  of  them  loses,  and  the  other 
gains  in  proportion  to  its  declension  from  the  exact 
equilibrium.  Both  suppositions  are  false.  A  trade 
which  is  forced  by  means  of  bounties  and  monopo- 
lies, may  be,  and  commonly  is,  disadvantageous  to 
the  country  in  whose  favour  it  is  meant  to  be 
established,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafter. 
But  that  trade  which,  without  force  or  constraint,  is 
naturally  and  regularly  carried  on  between  any  two 
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dues,  is  always  advantageous,  though  not  always 
iq[iially  so,  to  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  understand,  not  the  in- 
nease  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  that  of 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  or  the  increase 
of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  between 
the  two  places  consist  altogether  in  the  exchange 
of  their  native  commodities,  they  will,  upon  most 
occasions,  not  only  both  gain,  but  they  will  gain 
equally,  or  very  near  equally:  each  will  in  this 
ease  afford  a  market  for  a  part  of  the  surplus  pro- 
dice  of  the  other :  each  will  replace  a  capital  which 
had  been  employed  in  raising  and  preparing  for  th^ 
market  this  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  other, 
and  which  had  been  distributed  among,  and  given 
revenue  and  maintenance  to  a  certain  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  Some  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  each, 
therefore,  will  indirectly  derive  their  revenue  and 
maintenance  from  the  other.  As  the  commodities 
exchanged  too  are  supposed  to  be  of  equal  value, 
so  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the  trade  will,  upon 
most  occasions,  be  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal ;  and 
both  being  employed  in  raising  the  native  com- 
modities of  the  two  countries,  the  revenue  and 
maintenance  which  their  distribution  will  afford  to 
he  inhabitants  of  each  will  be  equal,  or  very  nearly 
jqual.  This  revenue  and  maintenance,  thus  mu- 
ually  afforded,  will  be  greater  or  smaller  in  pro- 
x)rtion  to  the  extent  of  their  deaUngs.     If  these 
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should  annually  amount  to  a  hundred  thfniW||i  n 
pounds,  for  example,  or  to  a  million  on  each  MlL 
each  of  them  will  afford  an  annual  revenue  in  vT  . 
one  case    of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  ^C^ 
other  of  a  million,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other*  ;*ri 
If  their  trade  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  oaf  , 
of  them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but  natif^^^ 
commodities,  while  the  returns  of  that  other  cobf  -.^ 
sisted  altogether  in  foreign  goods ;  the  balance,  im. 
this  case,  would  still  be  supposed  even,  commoditiw  ^ 
being  paid  for  with  commodities.    They  would,  is  .^ 
this  case  too,  both  gain,  but  they  would  not  gain 
equally ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  whid 
exported  nothing  but  native  commodities  would  de- 
rive   the  greatest  revenue    from    the  trade.      If 
England,  for  example,  should  import  from  France 
nothing  but  the  native  commodities  of  that  country, 
and,  not  hstving  such  commodities  of  its  own  as 
were  in  demand  there,  should  annually  repay  them 
by  sending   thither  a  large   quantity  of  foreign 
goods,  tobacco,  we  shall  suppose,  and  East  India 
goods;  this  trade,  though  it  would  give  some  re- 
venue to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would 
give   more   to  those  of  France  than  to  those  of 
England.    The  whole  French  capital  annually  em- 
ployed in  it  would  annually  be  distributed  among 
the  people  of  France.     But  that  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish capital  only  which  was  employed  in  producing 
the  English  commodities  with  which  those  foreign 
goods  were  purchased,  would  be  annually  distri- 
buted among  the  people  of  England.    The  greater 
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|iut  of  it  would  replace  the  capitafa  WUdi  htA 
Iwn  employed  in  Virgiom,  Indostan,' and  China, 
which  had  given  revenue  and  maintenance  to  the 
itaats  of  those  distant  countries.  If  tlte  capitalB 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  therefore,  this  employ- 
of  the  French  capital  would  aogment  much 
the  revenue  of  the  people  of  Friutee,  than 
&at  of  the  English  capital  would  the'rerenoe  of 
Ihe  people  uf  England.  France  ifoold  in  thia 
esse  carry  on  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  CCTMPmp- 
Ikm  with  England ;  whereas  England  woOld  eurj 
n  B  round-about  trade  of  the  same  kind  vitti 
France.  The  different  efiects  of  a.  cai^lal  em- 
plojed  in  the  direct,  and  of  one  employed  in  the 
(Dund-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  hare 
already  been  fully  explained. 

Tliere  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two  conn- 
tries,  a  trade  which  consists  altogether  in  the  ex- 
diange  either  of  native  commodities  on  both  sides, 
or  of  native  commodities  on  one  side  and  of  foreign 
plods  on  the  other.  Almost  all  countries  exdiange 
with  one  another  partly  native  and  partly  foreign 
goods.  That  country,  however,  in  whose  cargoes 
there  is  the  greatest  proportion  of  native,  and  the 
Itast  of  foreign  goods,  will  always  be  the  principal 
gainer. 

If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  East  India  goods, 
but  with  gold  and  silver,  that  England  paid  for  the 
commodities  aoBually  Imported  from  France,  the 
balaBce,  in  this  case,  would  be  supposed  uneven, 
commodities  not  being  paid  for  wiUi  commodities. 
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but  with  gold  and  silver.     The  trade,  howtfn^ 
would,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  foregoing,  give  soqH 
revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries^  b|||t 
more  to  those  of  France  than  to  those  of  England  ^ 
It  would  give  some  revenue  to  those  of  Englaii4»^' 
The  capital  which  had  been  employed  in  producisy  ] 
the  English  goods  that  purchased  this  gold  «Q^^ 
silver,   the    capital   which    had    been    distributejl  ^ 
among,  and  given  revenue  to,  certain  inhabitaalp^ 
of  England,  would  thereby  be  replaced,  and  ear 
abled  to  continue  that  employment.     The  who^f  ' 
capital  of  England  would  no  more  be  dimimsl^ 
by  this  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  than  by  the 
exportation  of  an  equal  value  of  any  other  goods. 
Oi^  the  contrary,  it  would,  in  most  cases,  be  augi- 
mented.    No  goods  are  sent  abroad  but  those  for 
Which  the  demand  is  supposed  to  be  greater  abroad 
than  at  home,  and  of  which  the  returns  conse- 
quently, it  is  expected,  will  be  of  more  value  at 
home  than  the  commodities  exported.     If  the  to- 
bacco which,  in  England,  is  worth  only  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  when  sent   to  France  will  pur- 
chase wine  which  is,  in  England,  worth  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  exchange  will  aug- 
ment  the   capital   of   England   by  ten    thousand 
pounds.     If  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  English 
goldj  in  the  same  manner,  purchase  French  wine, 
which,  in  England,  is  worth  a  hundred   and  ten 
thousand,  this  exchange  will  equally  augment  the 
capital  of  England  by  ten  thousand  pounds.    As 
a  merchant  who  has  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
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shnr  man  than  be  who  s  only  a  hvmdted  thttti' 
I  'j^tMUifls  ^MHh  Of  go  m  his  (fofflsn.  lie  -can 
Mm  MMMkn,  jgi^aUi  q  ity  of  itadaslry»  aiki 
ftmHttty  ihihitiiiiai  e,  and  emplojlniiilti  to  ii 
iief  Vitthher  df  people  than  dther  tif  ih^  other 
;  TBnA  tlib  eUpifal  ctf  the  country  ii  et)ilal  to 
ei|aid  cif  i&ll  its  diSl!ient  inh^Utants,  and  the 
Mj  t»r  iMdnstry  which  can  be  fUmmOlir  itoiiH 
Sii  Ih  It  is  eqnal  to  what  all  those  diffiiifent 
taM  am  maintain.  Both  the  Capital  ci^  th^ 
Uky,  therefore,  and. the  quantity  of  induMiy 
Ok  tall  be  anhuieUly  b  intaihed  in  it  ihtist  gene- 
f  be  augmented  by  this  exchange.  It  l^ould, 
^,  be  more  advantageous  for  England  that  it 
Id  ptirehase  the  wines  of  France  with  its  own 
liirare  sLnd  broad-cloth,  than  with  either  the 
icco  of  Virginia,  or  the  gold  and  jsilvei^  of 
ill  and  Peru.  A  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
iption  is  always  more  advantageous  than  a 
ad-aboilt  one.  But  a  round-about  foreign 
ie  of  consumption,  which  is  carried  on  with 
1  and  silver,  does  not  seem  to  be  less  advan- 
eous  than  any  other  equally  round-about  one. 
ither  is  a  country  which  [has  no  mines,  more 
ly  to  be  exhausted  of  gold  and  silver  by  this 
iual  exportation  of  those  metals,  than  one  which 
B  not  grow  tobacco  by  the  like  annual  expbr- 
on   of  that  plant.    As  a  country  which  has 
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wherewithal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  longij 
want  of  it,  so  neither  will  one  be  long  in  wantj 
gold  and  silver  which  has  wherewithal  to  purdM 
those  metals.  ^ 

It  is  a  losing  trade,  it  is  said,  which  a  workmi 
carries  on  with  the  alehouse ;  and  the  trade  whii 
a  manufacturing  nation  would  naturally  carry .  < 
with  a  wine  country,  may  be  considered  as  a  tni 
of  the  same  nature.  I  answer,  that  the  trad^  wi 
the  alehouse  is  not  necessarily  a  losing  trade. 
its  own  nature  it  is  just  as  advantageous  as  a 
other,  though,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  liable 
be  abused.  The  employment  of  a  brewer,  and  ev 
that  of  a  retailer  of  fermented  liquors,  are  as  nec( 
sary  divisions  of  labour  [employments]  as  any  otb 
It  will  generally  be  more  advantageous  for  a  woi 
man  to  buy  of  the  brewer  the  quantity  he  has  oc( 
sion  for,  than  to  brew  it  himself,  and  if  he  is  a  pc 
workman,  it  will  generally  be  more  advantagec 
for  him  to  buy  it,  by  little  and  little,  of  the  retail 
than  a  large  quantity  of  the  brewer.  He  may 
doubt  buy  too  much  of  either,  as  he  may  of  a 
other  dealers  in  his  neighbourhood,  of  the  butch< 
if  he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  the  draper,  if  he  affects 
be  a  beau  among  his  companions.  It  is  advant 
geous  to  the  great  body  of  workmen,  notwithstan 
ing,  that  all  these  trades  should  be  free,  though  tl 
freedom  may  be  abused  in  all  of  them,  and  is  mc 
likely  to  be  so,  perhaps,  in  some  than  in  othe 
Though  individuals,  besides,  may  sometimes  ru 
their  fortunes  by  an  excessive  consumption  of  f( 
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Nri^'  fgtMM  the  8oi  I  ])lN>pl6  in*  Biiii^ ; 
hfeii  Sie  fljpitoiafdsi  Italians,  and  the  iflhi- 
Hfai  tof  Ih^  sottihem  tm^iiteii  cf  FrftAem, 
l|li  IM  ieldom  gniltf  of  extes*  in  Whi^  is 
m  MSf  ftfe.  Notiiv  afieieis  the  chaMelei^  of 
nii^  «M  good  feUo  p*,  bif  bdhg  ^foM  Of 
lifiKllr  ^rhteh  fti^  as'  cbeap  a§  sihall  belsr.  On  the 
Hxar^  in  the  countries  which,  either  froth  iex-> 
liV«  lieat  tor  cold,  produce  no  grape»^  and  where 
le  dmisequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity^  drunk-* 
leas  is  a  common  Tice,  as  among  the  northern 
JkHis,  and  all  those  who  live  between  the  tropics, 
:  negroes,  for  example,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
len  a  French  regiment  comes  from  some  of 
northern  provinces  of  France,  where  wine  is 
aewhat  dear,  to  be  quartered  in  the  southern, 
ere  it  is  very  cheap,  the  soldiers,  I  have  fre- 
BBtly  heard  it  observed,  9,te  at  first  debauched 
the  cheapness  and  novelty  of  good  wine;  but 
er  a  few  months'  residence,  the  greater  part  of 
am  become  as  sober  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
ts.  Were  the  duties  upon  foreign  wines,  and 
I  ^[cises  upcm  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  to  be  taken 
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away  all  at  once,  it  might,  in  the  same  mi 
occasion  in  Great-  Britain  a  pretty  general  and 
porary  drunkenness  among  the  middling  and 
ferior  ranks  of  people,  which  would  probahly 
soon  followed  by  a  permanent  and  almost  univ^fce 
sal  sobriety.  At  present  drunkenness  is  by  .wf^. 
means  the  vice  of  people  of  fashion,  or  of  thfl|i|r 
who  can  easily  afford  the  most  expensive  )iqaai(|^ 
A  gentleman  drunk  with  ale  has  scarce  ever  .  befllft 
seen  among  us.  The  restraints  upon  the  wiip£i 
trade  in  Great  Britain,  besides,  do  not  so  iiiiiljjlj 
seem  calculated  to  hinder  the  people  from  goingl^, 
if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  alehouse,  as  from  gotii|^ 
where  they  can  buy  the  best  and  cheapest  liquott ij 
They  favour  the  wine  trade  of  Portugal,  and  ^&^^ 
courage  that  of  France.  The  Portuguese,  it  ii  .^ 
said,  indeed,  are  better  customers  for  our  manufaC"  ^ 
tures  than  the  French,  and  should  therefore  be  ^ 
encouraged  in  preference  to  them.  As  they  give  | 
us  their  custom,  it  is  pretended,  we  should  give  ^ 
them  ours.  The  sneaking  arts  of  underling  trades-  - 
men  are  thus  erected  into  political  maxims  for  the  | 
conduct  of  a  great  empire ;  for  it  is  the  most  un-  ^ 
derling  tradesmen  only  who  make  it  a  rule  to  em- 
ploy chiefly  their  own  customers.  A  great  trader  i 
purchases  his  goods  always  where  they  are  cheapest 
and  best,  without  regard  to  any  little  interest  of 
this  kind. 

By  such  maxims  as  these,  however,  nations  have 
been  taught  that  their  interest  consisted  in  beg^r- 
ing  all  their  neighbours.    .  Each  nation  has  been 
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to  look  with  an  In  syen        I 

of  oil  tho  natio      in      n      i      t     lea,  onii 
llinr  goin  is  its     n  U         Commeioe, 
ought  natacslly  to  1      i  natknis,  «s 

inog  hidMdiials,  a  bond  oi  union  ana  friendshipf 
p  hceomo  tha  Dtost  fertile  source  of  discord  and 
Tbm  capridouB  ambition  of  kings  and 
has  not,  during  the  present  and  the  pre- 
eentnry,  been  more  &tal  to  the  repose  of 
hnpe,  than  the  impertinent  jealousy  of  merchants 
ri  OHUdofiietniers.  The  yiolenee  and  injustice,  of 
Bnlon  of.  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which, 
warn  aflraid,  the  nature  of  human  affiurs  can  scarce 
haft  of'  a  remedy.  .  But  the  mean  rapacity,  the 
ODopoliiing  spirit  of  merchants  and  manufae- 
vers,  who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be,  the  rulers 
'  mankind,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be  corrected, 
ay  yery  easily  be  prevented  from  disturbing  the 
anquillity  of  any  body  but  themselves. 
That  it  was  the  spirit  of  monopoly  which  origi- 
dly  both  invented  and  propagated  this  doctrine 
mnot  be  doubted ;  and  they  who  first  taught  it 
ere  by  no  means  such  fools  as  they  who  believed 
.  In  every  country  it  always  is  and  must  be  the 
iterest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  buy 
hatever  they  want  of  those  who  sell  it  cheapest. 
he  proposition  is  so  very  manifest,  that  it  seems 
diculous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove  it ;  nor  could 
ever  have  been  called  in  question,  had  not  the  in- 
trested  sophistry  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
mfounded  the  common  sense  of  mankind.    Their 
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interest  is,  in  this  respect,  directly  opposite  to  ^bHff.^ 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  As  it  is  the  i4t^ 
terest  of  the  freemen  of  a  corporation  to  hinder  Ubism 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  from  employing  any  iwoillH 
men  but  themselves,  so  it  is  the  interest  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  every  country 
secure  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  honHiH 
market.  Hence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  mdrild 
other  European  countries^  the  extraordinary  dutMili(|i 
upon  almost  all  goods  imported  by  alien  merchant!^ 
Hence  the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  aU 
those  foreign  manufactures  which  can  come  inwi 
competition  with  our  own.  Hence  too  the  eitintH* 
ordinary  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  almoit^ . 
all  sorts  of  goods  from  those  countries  with  which  - 1 
the  balance  of  trade  is  supposed  to  be  disadvam  • 
tageous ;  that  is,  from  those  against  whom  national  \ 
animosity  happens  to  be  most  violently  inflamed. 

The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  however,  ; 
though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is  certainly  ; 
advantageous  in  trade.  In  a  state  of  hostility  it 
may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain  fleets  and 
armies  superior  to  our  own ;  but  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  commerce  it  must  likewise  enable  them  to  ex- 
change with  us  to  a  greater  value,  and  to  afford  a 
better  market,  either  for  the  immediate  produce 
of  our  own  industry,  or  for  whatever  is  purchased 
with  that  produce.  As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be 
a  better  customer  to  the  industrious  people  in  his 
neighbourhood,  than  a  poor,  so  is  likewise  a  rich 
nation.     A  rich  man,  indeed,  who  is  himself  a 
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• 

i»,  i|^  fc   '  niighlicmr  to 

^3«iM»  teltiiB  1  way.    All  the  rest 

MigVlinMiliiwilj  irever,  by  far  the  greatest 
r,.pNiAt  by  the  good  nuuicet  whicb  bis  ex- 
wtatim  tbem.  T3  eyen  profit  by  bis  under- 
.Am  poorar-  lioiluiien  wbo  deal  in  the  same 
Inin.  Tbe  manufiftctnrers  of  a  ricb  na- 
l^im.Om  nine  manner,  may  no  doubt  be  very 
lirali-  to  those  of  their  neighboun. 
^my:  competition,  however^  is  advantageous  to 
body  of  the  people,  who  profit  greatly 
hf  the  good  market  which  the  great  expense 
'nation  affords  them  in  every  other  way. 
people,  wbo  want  to  make  a  fortune,  never 
[link  of  letiiing  to  the  remote  and  poor  provinces 
if  the  country,  but  resort  either  to  the  capital,  6r 
le  some  of  the  great  commercial  towns.  They 
Imow,  that  where  little  wealth  circulates  there  is 
little  to  be  ^ot;  but  that  where  a  great  deal  is  in 
motion,  some  share  of  it  may  fall  to  them.  The 
none  maxim  which  would  in  this  manner  direct  the 
common  sense  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  individuals, 
should  regulate  the  judgment  of  one,  or  ten,  or 
twenty  millions,  and  should  make  a  whole  nation 
regard  the  riches  of  its  neighbours  as  a  probable 
cause  and  occasion  for  itself  to  acquire  riches. 
A.  nation  that  would  enrich  itself  by  foreign  trade, 
is  certainly  most  likely  to  do  so  when  its  neighbours 
are  all  rich,  industrious,  and  commercial  nations. 
A  great  nation  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  wander- 
ing savages  and  poor  barbarians  might,  no  doubt, 
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acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its  own  h 
and  by  its  own  interior  commerce,   but  nai 
foreign  trade.     It  seems  to  have  been  in  this 
tier  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  ttu 
Chinese  acquired  their  great  wealth.     The  ancN 
Egyptians,  it  is  said,  neglected  foreign  commi 
and  the  modern  Chinese,  it  is  known,  hold  it 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  scarce  deign  to 
it  the  decent  protection  of  the  laws.     The  modi 
tnaxims  of  foreign  commeit;e,  by  aiming  at  the 
poverishment  of  all  our  neighbours,  so  far  as  tl 
are  capable  of  producing  their  intended  effect, 
to  render  that  very  commerce  insignificant  and  <ioi4* 
t^mptible.  HS 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  maxims  that  thtiss 
commerce  between   France  and  England  has  iHiS 
both   countries  been    subjected  to  so   many  dis'^ 
couragements  and  restraints.     If  those  two  couiH  ss 
tries,  however,  were  to  consider  their  real  interest,  is 
without  either  mercantile  jealousy  or  national  ani-  'c 
mosity,  the  commerce  of  France  might  be  more  i 
advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  that  of  any   ^ 
other  country,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  of  i 
Great  Britain  to  France.     France  is  the  nearest   i 
neighbour  to  Great  Britain.     In  the  trade  between    i 
the  southern  coast  of  England  and  the*  northern 
and  north-western  coasts   of  France,  the   returns 
might  be  expected,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
inland  trade,  four,  five,  or  six  times  in  the  year.    The 
capital,  therefore,  employed  in  this  trade,  could  in 
each  of  the  two  countries  keep  in  motion,  four, 
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or  six  times  the  quantity  of  industry,  and 
employment  and  subsistence  to  four,  five,  or 
times  the  number  of  people,  wliich  an  equal 
jital  could  do  in  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
[Innches  of  foreign  trade.  Between  the  parts  of 
[lunce  and  Great  Britain  most  remote  from  one 
llMther,  the  returns  might  be  expected,  at  least, 
\fkt  in  the  year,  and  even  this  trade  would  so  far 
jii  at  least  equally  advantageous  as  the  greater 
fui  of  the  other  branches  of  our  foreign  European 
Me.  It  would  be,  at  least,  three  times  more  ad- 
Untageous  than  the  boasted  trade  with  our  North 
imericaa  colonies,  in  which  the  returns  were  sel- 
dom made  in  less  than  three  years,  frequently  not 
in  less  than  four  or  five  years.  France,  besides,  is 
supposed  to  contain  twenty-four  millions  of  in- 
habitants. Our  North  American  colonies  were 
never  supposed  to  contain  more  than  three  millions : 
and  France  is  a  much  richer  country  than  North 
America;  though,  on  account  of  the  more  unequal 
distribution  of  riches,  there  is  much  more  poverty 
and  beggary  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other. 
France,  therefore,  could  afford  a  market  at  least 
eight  times  more  extensive,  and,  on  account  of  the 
superior  frequency  of  the  returns,  four  and  twenty 
times  more  advantageous,  than  that  which  our 
Xorth  American  colonies  ever  afforded.  The  trade 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  just  as  advantageous  to 
France,  and  in  proportion  to  the  wealth,  popu- 
lation and  proximity  of  the  respective  countries, 
irould  have  the  same  superiority  over  that  which 
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France  carries  on  with  her  own  colonies, 
is  the  very  ^eat  difference  between  that 
which  the  wisdom  of  both  nations  has  th< 
proper  to  discourage  >  and  that  which  it  has  fai 
the  most. 

But  the  very  same  circumstances  which  wodflp 
have  rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  betwc^  - 
the   two  countries  so  advantageous  to  both, 
occasioned  the  principal  obstructions  to  that 
merce.     Being  neighbours,  they  are  necessarily 
mies,  and  the  wealth  and  power  of  each  becomoli 
upon  that  account,  more  formidable  to  the  othef  |i^ 
and  what  would  increase  the  advantage  of  nationdl 
friendship,   serves  only  to  inflame  the  violence  m 
national  animosity.    They  are  both  rich  and  indot*!: 
trious  nations;  and  the  merchants  and   manufao-v^ 
turers  of  each  dread  the  competition  of  the  skill  and  i^ 
activity  of  those  of  the  other.     Mercantile  jealousy  -m 
is  excited,  and  both  inflames,  and  is  itself  inflamed,  0 
by  the  violence  of  national  animosity :    and  the  - 
traders  of  both  countries  have  announced,  with  all 
the  passionate  confidence  of  interested  falsehood,  the 
certain  ruin  of  each,  in  consequence  of  that  unfa- 
vourable balance  of  trade,    which,    they  pretend, 
would  be  the  infallible  effect  of  an  unrestrained 
commerce  with  the  other. 

There  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe,  of 
which  the  approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently  been 
foretold  by  the  pretended  doctors  of  this  system, 
from  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  After  all 
the  anxiety,  however,  which  they  have  excited  about 
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after  all  the  vain  attempts  of  almost  all  trading 

to  turn  that  balance  in  their  own  favour  and 

their  neighbours,  it  does  not  appear  that 

ooe  nation  in  Europe  has  been  iiji  any  respect 

^faporerished  by  this  cause.    Every  town  and  coun- 

f,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
their  ports  to  all  nations,  instead  of  being 
iiained  by  this  free  trade,  as  the  principles  of  the 
commercial  system  would  lead  us  to  expect,  have 
been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  Europe, 
■deed,  a  few  towns  which  in  some  respects  deserve 
he  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no  country  which 
Ices  so.  Holland,  perhaps,  approaches  the  nearest 
0  this  character  of  any,  though  stiil  very  remote 
rom  it ;  and  Holland,  it  is  acknowledged,  not  only 
lerives  its  whole  wealth,  but  a  great  part  of  its 
lecessary  subsistence,  from  foreign  trade. 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has 
ilready  been  explained,  very  different  from  the 
mlance  of  trade,  and  which,  according  as  it  hap- 
)ens  to  be  either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  neces- 
arily  occasions  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  every 
lation.  This  is  the  balance  of  the  annual  produce 
ind  consumption.  If  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
innual  produce,  it  has  already  been  observed,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  annual  consumption,  the  capital  of 
he  society  must  annually  increase  in  proportion  to 
his  excess.  The  society  in  this  case  lives  within  its 
evenue,  and  what  is  annually  saved  out  of  its 
evenue,  is  naturally  added  to  its  capital,  and  em- 
ployed so  as  to  increase  still  further  the  annual  pro- 
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duce.  If  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  ann 
produce,  on  the  contrary,  fall  short  of  the  am 
consumption,  the  capital  of  the  society  must 
nually  decay  in  proportion  to  this  deficiency, 
expense  of  the  society  in  this  case  exceeds  its  reveni 
and  necessarily  encroaches  upon  its  capital.  tM| 
capita],  therefore,  must  necessarily  decay,  and,  toy 
gether  with  it,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annua%^ 
produce  of  its  industry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  if 
entirely  different  from,  what  is  called,  the  balancf 
of  trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a  nation  whid^; 
had  no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  entirely  sepa? 
rated  from  all  the  world.  It  may  take  place  in  tin 
whole  globe  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  wealth,  po- 
pulation, and  improvement  may  be  either  gradually 
increasing  or  gradually  decaying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  may  be 
constantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though  what  is 
called  the  balance  of  trade  be  generally  against  it. 
A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater  value  than  it 
exports  for  half  a  century,  perhaps,  together ;  the 
gold  and  silver  which  comes  into  it  during  all  this 
time  may  be  all  immediately  sent  out  of  it ;  its  cir- 
culating coin  may  gradually  decay,  different  sorts 
of  paper  money  being  substituted  in  its  place,  and 
even  the  debts  too  which  it  contracts  in  the  principal 
nations  with  whom  it  deals,  may  be  gradually  in- 
creasing ;  and  yet  its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  labour, 
may,  during  the  same  period,  have  been  increasing 
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mdi  gVMtor  proportion. .  The  state  of  our 
American  colonies,  and  of  the  trade  which 
jBarried  aa  with  Great  Britain,  before  the  com- 
It  of  the-present  dintorbances^,  may  serve 
proof  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 

*  TUs  fmgnfk  ww  written  in  the  year  1776.— A. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  ^ji 

Of  Drawbacks,  St 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  not  contenteqS 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  but  desireJ^ 
likewise  the  most  extensive  foreign  sale  for  thei/r 
goods.  Their  country  has  no  jurisdiction  in  foreigax 
nations,  and  therefore  can  seldom  procure  them  anyT 
monopoly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged,  there-  J 
fore,  to  content  themselves  with  petitioning  for  | 
certain  encouragements  to  exportation.  f 

Of  these  encouragements  what  are  called  Draw-  | 
backs  seem  to  be  the  most  reasonable.  To  allow 
the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon  exportation,  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  excise  or  inland 
duty  is  imposed  upon  domestic  industry,  can  never 
occasion  the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  what  would  have  been  exported  had  no 
duty  been  imposed.  Such  encouragements  do  not 
tend  to  turn  towards  any  particular  employment  a 
greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  than  what 
would  go  to  that  employment  of  its  own  accord,  but 
only  to  hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part 
of  that  share  to  other  employments.  They  tend  not 
to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally  establishes 
itself  among  all  the  various  employments  of  the 
society;  but  to  hinder  it  from  being  overturned  by 
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Mtt  it  is  in  uMit  eaaeft  advuitagebua  to  |if«ier?«5 
•  natural  difiriofi  and  dlslribation  of  labour  [em- 
nymental  in  the  sode   . 

The  flame  thini^  may  be  said  of  the  drawbaek0 
foa  the  re-exportatioi]  of  fbrdgn  goods  imported  ; 
Ueh  in  Gutet  Britain  generidly  amount  to  by  much 
li  togeat  part  of  the  duty  upon  importation.  By 
laaeeoiidofthendes,  x  d  to  th^  act  of  parlia^ 
iSBt  wMeh  imposed,  it]  now  called,  the  old 

AaUy,  eirery  merchant,  «  ther  Engli^  or  alieAt 
raa  allowed  to  draw  back  Half  that  duty  upon  tt«; 
(Btlatlott;  the  English  nkefchant,  prodded  the  ex- 
ortation  took  place  within  twelvemonths ;  thealieti, 
iofided  it  took  place  Inthin  nine  months.  Wines, 
nrrants,  and  wrought  silks  were  the  only  goods 
rhich  did  not  fall  within  this  rule,  having  other  and 
sore  advantageous  allowances.  The  duties  imposed 
ly  this  act  of  parliament  were,  at  that  time,  the  only 
bUes  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods.  The 
erm  within  which  this,  and  aU  other  drawbacks, 
ould  be  claimed,  was  afterwards  (by  7  Geo.  I. 
hap.  21.  sect.  10.)  extended  to  three  years. 

The  duties  which  have  been  imposed  since  the  old 
ubsidy,  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  wholly  drawn 
lack  upon  exportation.  This  general  rule,  how-^ 
ver,  is  liable  to  a  great  number  of  exceptions,  and 
be  doctrine  of  drawbacks  has  become  a  much  less 
imple  matter,  than  it  was  at  their  first  institution* 

Upon  the  exportation  of  some  foreign  goods,  of 
rliich  it  was  expected  that  the  importation  would 
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greatly  exceed  what  was  necessary  for  the 
consumption,   the  whole   duties   are   drawn 
without  retaining  even  half  the  old  subsidy.     Bei 
the  revolt  of  our  North  American  colonies,  we 
the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  of  Maryland  and 
ginia.      We  imported  about   ninety-six    thouj 
hogsheads,  and  the  home  consumption  was  not 
posed  to  exceed  fourteen  thousand.     To  facilitate 
great  exportation  which  was  necessary,  in  order  i 
rid  us  of  the  rest,  the  whole  duties  were  drawn  baok^-j 
provided  the  exportation   took  place  within  thretj 
years.  '] 

We  still  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet  verf  I 
nearly  the  monopoly  of  the  sugars  of  our  Weat^ 
Indian  islands.     If  sugars  are  exported  within  a  I 
year,  therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importation  are  U 
drawn  back,  and  if  exported  within  three  years,  all  j 
the  duties,  except  half  the  old  subsidy,  which  still  =' 
continues  to  be  retained  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  greater  part  of  goods.     Though  the  importation 
of  sugar  exceeds,  a  good  deal,  what  is  necessary 
for   the   home   consumption,   the   excess  is   incon- 
siderable^  in  comparison  of  what  it  used  to  be  in 
tobacco. 

Some  goods,  the  particular  objects  of  the  jealousy 
of  our  own  manufacturers,  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported for  home  consumption.  They  may,  however, 
upon  paying  certain  duties,  be  imported  and  ware- 
housed for  exportation.  But  upon  such  exportation, 
no  part  of  these  duties  is  drawn  back.  Our  manu- 
focturers  are  unwilling,  it  seems,  that  even  this  re* 
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i  importation  should  be  encouraged,  and  are 
lest  some  part  vt  these  goods  should  be  stolen 
the  wareiiouse,  and  thus  come  into  compe- 
vith  their  mvn.  it  is  under  these  re°;ulationB 
at  we  can  import  wrought  silks,  French  cam- 
aiid  lawns,  citlicoes  painted,  printed,  stained, 
1,  &c. 

ire  unwilling;  even  to  be  the  carriers  of  French 
and  choose  rather  to  forego  a  profit  to  our- 
than  to  suffer  (hose,  whom  wc  consider  as  out 
B,  to  make  any  polit  by  our  means.  Not 
klf  the  old  subsidy,  but  the  second  twenty-five 
nt.  is  retained  upon  the  e^iportation  of  all 
I  goods. 

the  fourth  of  the  rules  annesed  1o  the  old 
r,  (he  drawback  allowed  upon  the  exportation 
rines  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more  than 
e  duties  which  were,  at  that  time,  paid  upon 
Dportalion;  and  it  seems,  at  that  time,  to  have 
le  object  of  the  legislature  to  give  somewhat 
ban  ordinary  encourttgement  to  the  carrying 
in  wine.  Several  of  the  other  duties  toi^ 
were  imposed,  either  at  the  same  time,  or  sub- 
t  to  the  old  subsidy;  what  is  called  the  addl- 
luty,  the  new  subsidy,  the  one-third  and  two- 
aubsidies,  the  impost  1693,  the  coinage  on 
vere  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back  upon 
itlon.  All  those  duties,  however,  except  the 
nal  duty  and  impost  1692,  being  paid  down 
ly  nioney,  upon  importation,  the  interest  of 
■e  a  Eupi  occasioned  an  expense  which  madQ 
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it  unreasonable  to  expect  any  profitable  cai 
trade  in  this  article.     Only  a  part,  therefore,  of 
duty  called  the  impost  on  wine,  and  no  part 
the  twenty-five  pounds  the  tun  upon  French 
or  of  the  duties  imposed  in  1745,  in  1763,  and 
1778,  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  export 
tion.     The  two  imposts  of  five  per  cent,  imposed 
1779  and  1781,  upon  all  the  former  duties  of  ens*' 
toms,  being  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back  upooi^ 
the  exportation  of  all  other  goods,  were  likewise 
allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  that  of  wine.     Th» 
last  duty  that  has  been  particularly  imposed  upoa 
wine,  that  of  1780,  is  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn 
back,  an  indulgence  which,  when  so  many  heavy 
duties  are    retained,   tnost  probably   could  never 
occasion  the  exportation  of  a  single  tun  of  wine. 
These  rules  take  place  with  regard  to  all  places  of 
lawful  exportation,  except  the  British  colonies  in 
America. 

The  1 5th  Charles  II.  chap.  7.  called  an  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade,  had  given  Great  Bri- 
tain the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  colonies  with  all 
the  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
Europe ;  and  consequently  with  wines.  In  a 
country  of  so  extensive  a  coast  as  our  North  Ame- 
rican and  West  Indian  colonies,  where  our  authority 
was  always  so  very  slender,  and  where  the  inha- 
bitants were  allowed  to  carry  out,  in  their  own  ships, 
their  non-enumerated  commodities,  at  first,  to  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  afterwards,  to  all  parts  of 
Europe  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  it  is  not  very  pro- 
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that  this  monopoly  could  ever  be  much  re- 
;   and  thejr  prolmblyy  at.  all  times,  found 

of  bringing  back  some  cargo  from  the  coun- 
to  which  they  were  allowed  to  carry  out  one. 
■ecin»  however,  to  have  found  some  difficulty 
I  hnpoiting  European  wines .  from  the  places  of 
irir  gnnrth,  pnd  Uiey  could  not  well  import  them 
om  Great  Britain,  where  they  were  loaded  with 
any  heavy  duties,  of  which  a  considerable  part 
la  not  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  Madeira 
ine,  not  being  a  European  commodity,  could  be 
sported  directly  into  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
Hmtriea  which,  in  all  their  non-enumerated  com- 
nditiea,  enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  island  of  Ma* 
einu  .These  circumstances  had  probably  intro- 
oced  that  general  taste  for  Madeira  wine,  which 
or  officers  found  established  in  all  otlr  colonies  at 
iie  commencement  of  the  war  which  began  iu  1755, 
nd  which  they  brought  back  with  them  to  the 
lother  country,  where  that  wine  had  not  been  much 
1  fashion  before.     Upon  the  conclusion  of  that  war, 

I  1763  (by  the  4th  Geo.  III.  chap.  15,  sect.  12.) 

II  the  duties,  except  3^.  10^.  were  allowed  to  be 
rawn  back,  upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of 
11  wines,  except  French  wines,  to  the  commerce 
nd  consumption  of  which,  national  prejudice  would 
How  no  sort  of  encouragement.  The  period  be- 
nreen  the  granting  of  this  indulgence  and  the 
Rvolt  of  our  North  American  colonies  was  probably 
30  short  to  admit  of  any  considerable  change  in  the 
ustoms  of  those  countries. 
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The  same  act,  which,  in  the  drawback  upcm  Htjf 
wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  favoured  tllr 
colonies  so  much  more  than  other  countries; 
those,  upon  the  greater  part  of  other  comm 
favoured  them  much  less.  Upon  the  exportation 
the  greater  part  of  commodities  to  other  countrii 
half  the  old  subsidy  was  drawn  back.  But  this 
enacted  that  no  part  of  that  duty  should  be  di^' 
back  upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of 
commodities,  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  either  df ' 
Europe  or  the  East  Indies,  except  wines,  whit^' 
calicoes,  and  muslins. 

Drawbacks  were,  perhaps,  originally  granted  fit 
the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade,  which,  tA 
the  freight  of  the  ships  is  frequently  paid  by  ftf^ 
reigners  in  money,  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted  for  bringing  gold  and  silver  into  the  country. 
But  though  the  carrying  trade  certainly  deserves  no 
peculiar  encouragement,  though  the  motive  of  the 
institution  was,  perhaps,  abundantly  foolish,  the 
institution  itself  seems  reasonable  enough.  Such 
drawbacks  cannot  force  into  this  trade  a  greater 
share  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would 
have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there  been  no 
duties  upon  importation.  They  only  prevent  its 
being  excluded  altogether  by  those  duties.  The  car- 
rying trade,  though  it  deserves  no  preference,  ought 
not  to  be  precluded,  but  to  be  left  free  like  all  other 
trades.  It  is  a  necessary  resource  to  those  capitals 
which  cannot  find  employment  either  in  the  agri- 
culture or  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country;  either 


jtt  home  tnde  <»  in  its  foreigti  trade  of  eoiH 
vptim. 

[!be  reveaue  of  the  Giutoms.  instead  of  3ufleiing^ 
to  from  spisb  drawbacks,  by  that  part  of  tha 
f  which  is  retained.  If  the  whole  duties  had 
a  reiunedy  the  ibrdgn  goods  upon  which  they 
paid,  could  seldom  have  been  exported,  nor 
lequently  impcnrted}  for  want  of  a  market  The 
ies,  iberoibre^  of  which  a  part  is  retained,  would 
er  have  been  paid. 

rbeie  reasons  seem  sufficiently  to  justify  draw* 
iks,  and  would  justify  them,  though  the  whole 
ies,  whether  upon  the  produce  of  domestic  in- 
ftry*  or  upon  foreign  goods,  were  always  drawn 
ik  upon  exportation*  The  revenue  of  excise 
aid  in  this  case,  indeed,  suffer  a  little,  and  that  of 
I  customs  a  good  deal  more;  but  the  natural 
ance  of  industry,  the  natural  division  and  distri- 
ticm  of  labour  [employments],  which  is  always 
rre  or  less  disturbed  by  such  duties,  would  be 
»re  nearly  re-established  by  such  a  regulation. 
These  reasons,  however,  will  justify  drawbacks 
ly  upon  exporting  goods  to  those  countries  which 
'  altogether  foreign  and  independent,  not  to  those 
which  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  a 
►nopoly.  A  drawback,  for  example,  upon  the 
}ortation  of  European  goods  to  our  American 
onies,  will  not  always  occasion  a  greater  expor- 
ion  than  what  would  have  taken  place  without  it, 
means  of  the  monopoly  which  our  merchants 
1  manufacturers  enjoy  there,  the  same  quantity 
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might  frequently,  perhaps,  be  sent  thither,  tho 
the  whole  duties  were  retained.  The  drawb 
therefore,  may  frequently  be  pure  loss  to  the  revc 
of  excise  and  customs,  without  altering  the  stat 
the  trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any  respect  n 
extensive.  How  far  such  drawbacks  can  be  ji 
fied,  as  a  proper  encouragement  to  the  industr 
our  colonies,  or  how  far  it  is  advantageous  to 
mother-country,  that  they  should  be  exempted  f 
taxes  which  are  paid  by  all  the  rest  of  their  fel 
subjects,  will  appear  hereafter  when  I  come  to  t 
of  colonies. 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  must  always  be  un< 
stood,  are  useful  only  in  those  cases  in  which 
goods  for  the  exportation  of  which  they  are  gi^ 
are  really  exported  to  some  foreign  country; 
not  clandestinely  re-imported  into  our  own.     1 
some  drawbacks,  particularly  those  upon  toba 
have  frequently  been  abused  in  this  manner, 
have  given  occasion  to  many  frauds  equally  hur 
both  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  fair  trader,  is  y 
known. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Bounties. 

mriBS  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great  Britain, 
iiently  petitioned  for,  and  sometimes  granted  to 
produce  of  particular  branches  of  domestic  in- 
try.  By  means  of  them  our  merchants  and  ma- 
icturers,  it  is  pretended,  will  be  enabled  to  sell 
r  goods  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in 
foreign  mai^et.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  said» 
thus  be  exported,  and  the  balance  of  trade  con* 
lently  turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own  country, 
cannot  give  our  workmen  a  monopoly  in  tfie 
[gn,  as  we  have  done  in  the  home  market.  We 
lot  force  foreigners  to  buy  their  goods,  as  we 
!  done  our  own  countrymen.  The  next  best 
dient,  it  has  been  thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay 
1  for  buying.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mer- 
ile  system  proposes  to  enrich  the  whole  country, 
to  put  money  into  all  our  pockets  by  means  of 
3alance  of  trade. 

ounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to  those 
ches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
out  them.  But  every  branch  of  trade  in  which 
nerchant  can  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which 
ices  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock, 
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the  whole  capital  employed  in  preparing  and 
ing  them  to  market,  can  be  carried   on  withe 
bounty.     Every  such  branch  is  evidently  upoi^T^  , 
level  with  all  the  other  branches  of  trade  which 
carried  on  without  bounties,  and  cannot  there! 
require  one   more   than  they.     Those   trades 
require  bounties  in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged, 
sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  does  not  replace, 
him  his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  prof 
or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  them  for  les$  t1 
it  really  costs  him  to  send  them  to  market, 
bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this  loss,  and.j 
encourage  him  to  continue,  or  perhaps  to  begin,^ 
trade  of  which  the  expense  is  supposed  to  be  greal 
than  the  returns,  of  which  every  operation  eats  up 
jpart  of  the  capital  employed  in  it,  and  which  is 
such  a  nature,  that,  if  all  other  trades  resembled  it| 
there  would  soon  be  no  capital  left  in  the  country. 

The  trades,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  bounties,  are  the  only  ones  which 
can  be  carried  on  between  two  nations  for  any  con- 
siderable time  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
pne  of  them  shall  always  and  regularly  lose,  or  sell 
its  goods  for  less  than  it  really  costs  to  send  them 
to  market.  But  if  the  bounty  did  not  repay  to  the 
merchant  what  he  would  otherwise  lose  upon  the 
price  of  his  goods,  his  own  interest  would  soon 
oblige  him  to  employ  his  stock  in  another  way,  oi 
to  find  out  a  trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods 
would  replace  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  the 
capital  employed  in  sending  them  to  market.     The 
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*  of  liOf|illtiet»  lite  that  <^  all  Out  otter  expe- 
te  of  tlie  mercantile  system,  can  only  be  to 
I  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  channel  much  less 
fntageooa  than  that  in  which  it  would  naturally 
oi  its  own  accord. 

he  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of  the 
is  upon  the  com  trade  has  shown  very  dearly^ 
since  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com 
flfsi.  established,  the  price  of  the  com  exported, 
ed  moderately  enoug^h,  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
I  imported,  valued  very  high,  by  a  much  greater 
than  the  amount  of  the  whole  bounties  which 
» been  paid  during  that  period.  This,  he  ima» 
s,  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  mercantile 
sm^is  a  clear  proof  that  this  forced  com  trade  is 
sficial  to  the  nation ;  the  value  of  the  exporta- 
exceeding  that  of  the  importation  by  a  much 
.ter  sum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expense 
!h  the  public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it 
»rted.  He  does  not  consider  that  this  extraor- 
ry  expense,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  smallest  part  of 
expense  which  the  exportation  of  corn  really 
s  the  society.  The  capital  which  the  farmer 
loyed  in  raising  it,  must  likewise  be  taken 
the  account.  Unless  the  price  of  the  com  when 
in  the  foreign  markets  replaces,  not  only  the 
ity,  but  this  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary 
its  of  stock,  the  society  is  a  loser  by  the  dif- 
ice,  or  the  national  stock  is  so  much  diminished, 
the  very  reason  for  which  it  has  been  thought 

s2 
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necessary  to  grant  a  bounty,  is  the  supposed  ii 
ficiency  of  the  price  to  do  this.  4c^ 

The  average  price  of  corn,  it  has  been  said, 
fallen  considerably  since  the  establishment  of 
bounty.     That  the  average  price  of  corn  begam 
fall  somewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  last  centiiL_^ . 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  during  the  course  of 
sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present,  I  have  aJn 
endeavoured  to  show.     But  this  event,  supposing  j 
to  be  real,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  must  have  happei 
in  spite  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  paesibly  hai 
happened  in  consequence  of  it.     It  has  happened  il 
France,  as  well  as  in  England,  though  in  France] 
there  was,  not  only  no  bounty,  but,  till  1764,  th|«k 
exportation  of  corn  was  subjected  to  a  general  pro*  1 
hibition.    This  gradual  fall  in  the  average  price  of  ^ 
grain,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  is  ultimately  owing 
neither  to  the  one  regulation  nor  to  the  other,  but  to 
that  gradual  and  insensible  rise  in  the  real  value  of 
silver,  which,  in  the  first  book  of  this  discourse,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  has  taken  place  in  the 
general  market  of  Europe,  during  the  course  of  the 
present  century.     It  seems  to  be  altogether  impos- 
sible that  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute  to  lower 
the  price  of  grain. 

In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
the  bounty,  by  occasioning  an  extraordinary  expor- 
tation, necessarily  keeps  up  the  price  of  corn  in  the 
home  market  above  what  it  would  naturally  fall  to. 
To  do  so  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  institution. 
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'af'flctsMtfy'ih  boimtfis'fteqtieiitly 

yet  the  grM  i    m  which  it  ooca* 

in  .jean  ef  plen  7,  m       Arequently  hinder 
or  IcB  tibe  i^lenty  of  one  ;     r  front  relierin^ 
•taMity .of;  anotihei'.    Both  in  years  of  plenty, 
Jb  yeftte  of  eearcity,  therefore,   the  bounty 
[ly  tends  to  reise  the  money  price  of  com 
rhttt  Ugher  than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  the 


-TlMty  In  tlM  actual  state  of  tillage,  the  bounty 
^""^-^  neetearily  hftc?e  this  tendency,  will  not,  I 


Ifprehand,  be  disputed  by  any  reasonable  persoik 
it  hm  been  thouj  it  by  many  people  that  it 
to  MMOnrage  tille  y  and  that  in  two  diflfereiit 
WSjfBi  llrat,  by  openin  a  more  extensite  foteign 
Mrket  to  the  com  of  the  fanner,  it  tends,  they 
imagine,  to  increase  the  demand  for,  and  conse- 
quently *the  production  of  that  commodity;  and 
leoondly,  by  securing  to  him  a  better  price  than  he 
could  otherwise  expect  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage, 
it  tends,  they  suppose,  to  encourage  tillage.  This 
double  encouragement  must,  they  imagine,  in  a 
long  period  of  years,  occasion  such  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  corn,  as  may  lower  its  price  in 
the  home  market  much  more  than  the  bounty  can 
raise  it,  in  the  actual  state  which  tillage  may,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  happen  to  be  in. 

I  answer,  that  whatever  extension  of  the  foreign 
market  can  be  occasioned  by  the  bounty,  must,  in 
every  particular  year,  be  altogether  at  the  expense 
of  the  home  market ;  as  every  bushel  of  corn  which 

s3 
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is  exported  l>y  means  of  the  bounty,  and  w] 
would  not  have  been  exported  without  the  boui 
would  have  remained  in  the  home  market  to 
crease  the  consumption,  and  to  lower  the  price 
that  commodity.     The  corn  bounty,  it  is  to 
observed,  as  well  as  every  other  bounty  upon 
portation,  imposes    two  different  taxes  upon  tfail^ 
people ;  first,  the  tax  which  they  are  obliged  to  comi^^ 
tribute,  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty;  and  8eoondl|^ 
the  tax  which  arises  from  the  'advanced  price  of  th«  i 
commodity  in  the  home  market,  and  which,  as  tfav  I 
whole  body  of  the  people  are  purchasers  of  conv  \: 
must,  in  this  particular  commodity,  be  paid  by  tfaii  | 
whole  body  of  the  people.    In  this  particular  com^  I 
modity,  therefore,  this  second  tax  is  by  much  the 
heaviest  of  the  two.     Let  us  suppose  that,  taking 
S)ue  year  with  another,  the  bounty  of  five  shillings 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  raises 
the  price  of  that  commodity  in  the  home  market 
only  sixpence  the   bushel,  or    four    shillings   the 
quarter,  higher    than    it    otherways   would    have 
been  in  the  actual  state  of  the  crop.     Even  upon 
this  very  moderate  supposition,  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  over  and  above  contributing  the  tax 
which  pays  the  bounty  of  five  shillings  upon  every 
quarter  of  wheat  exported,  must  pay  another  of 
four  shillings  upon  every  quarter  which  they  them- 
selves consume.     But,  according  to  the  very  well 
informed  author  of  the  tracts  upon  the  corn- trade, 
the  average    proportion   of    the  corn  exported  to 
that  consumed  at  home,  is  not  more  than  that  of 


lo  tliirty*oi|e.  For  every  five  sAullings,  there- 
rlucb  tbey  oo&tribate  to  the  payment  of  the 
iMEf  they  most  contribute  six  pounds  four  ahil- 
to  the  payment  of  the  second.  So  very  heavy 
btax  apoo  the  first  necessary  of  life,  must  either 
the  nibeistence  of  the  labouring  poor,  or  it 
hMHt  oecasion  some  augmentation  in  tbeir  pecu- 
wagcsa  proportionable  to  that  in  the  *  pecu« 
price  of  their  subsistence.  So  far  as  it  ope^ 
in  the  oneway,  it  must  reduce  the  ability 
'ff  the  labouring  poor  to  educate  and  bring  up 
tUr  children,  and  must  so  far  tend  to  restrain  the 
fspulatioa  of  the  country.  So  far  as  it  operates  in 
Iheethery  it  must  reduce  the  ability  of  the  employ- 
«B  of  the  poor,  to  employ  so  great  a  number  as 
they  otherwise  might  do,  and  must,  so  far,  tend  to 
Rstrain  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  extra- 
ordinary exportation  of  corn,  therefore,  occasioned 
by  the  bounty,  not  only,  in  every  particular  year, 
diminishes  the  home,  just  as  much  as  it  extends 
the  foreign  market  and  consumption,  but,  by  re- 
straining the  population  and  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, its  final  tendency  is  to  stunt  and  restrain 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  home  market;  and 
thereby,  in  the  long  run,  rather  to  diminish,  than 
to  augment,  the  whole  market  and  consumption  of 
com. 

This  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of  corn, 
however,  it  has  been  thought,  by  rendering  that 
commodity  more  profitable  to  the  farmer,  must  ne- 
cessarily encourage  its  production. 
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I  answer,  that  this  might  he  the  ease  if 
effect  of  the  hounty  was  to  raise  the  real  prictf^ 
com,  or  to  enahle  the  farmer,  with  an  equal  qui 
of  it,  to  maintain  a  greater  numher  of  labourers' 
the  same  manner,  whether  liberal,  moderate, 
scanty,  than  other  labourers  are  commonly  mi 
tained  in  his  neighbourhood.  But  neither 
bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor  any  other  human  insti^  m 
tution,  can  have  any  such  effect.  It  is  not  the 
but  the  nominal  price  of  corn,  which  can  in  an^s 
considerable  degree  be  affected  by  the  bount 
And  though  the  tax  which  that  institution  imposcil^ 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  may  be  vei^  | 
burdensome  to  those  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  littW  ^ 
advantage  to  those  who  receive  it. 

The  real  effect  of  the  bounty  is  not  so  much  to 
raise  the  real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  the  real 
value  of  silver ;  or  to  make  an  equal  quantity  of  it 
exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity,  not  only  of  com, 
but  of  all  other  home-made  commodities ;  for  the 
money  price  of  corn  regulates  that  of  all  other 
home-made  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which 
must  always  be  such  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  corn  sufRcient  to  maintain 
him  and  his  family  either  in  the  liberal,  moderate, 
or  scanty  manner  in  which  the  advancing,  station- 
ary, or  declining  circumstances  of  the  society  oblige 
his  employers  to  maintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in  every 


of  impraveiiieiit  must  beac  a  certain  pro- 
to  thai  of  ooni,  though  this  proportion  is 
it  in  different  periods.  It  regulates,  for 
le»  the  money  price  of  gprass  and  hay,  of 
*8  meat,  of  horses,  and  the  maintenance  of 
of  land  carriage  consequently,  or  of  the 
part  of  the  inland  commerce  of  thef  couatry4 
i/By  regalating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
jpHEta  ci  the  rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that 
M  the  materials  of  almost  all  manufactures,  fiy 
'pgalatiiig  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  regu- 
htotihat  df  manufacturing  art  and  industry.  And 
tpngnlaiing  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the  complete 
Maofacture.  The  money  price  of  labour,  and  of 
every  thing  that  is  the  produce  either  of  land  or 
kbour,  must  necessarily  either  rise  or  fall  in  pro<^ 
portion  to  the  money  price  of  corn. 

Though  in  consequence  of  the  bounty,  therefore, 
the  fanner  should  be  enabled  to  sell  his  corn  for 
four  shillings  the  bushel  instead  of  three  and  six- 
pence, and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  monied  rent  pro- 
portionable to  the  rise  in  the  money  price  of  his 
produce ;  yet  if,  in  consequence  of  this  rise  in  the 
price  of  corn,  four  shillings  will  purchase  no  more 
home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind  than  three  and 
sixpence  would  have  done  before,  neither  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  farmer,  nor  those  of  the  landlord, 
will  be  much  mended  by  this  change.  The  farmer 
vrill  not  be  able  to  cultivate  much  better :  the  land- 
lord will  not  be  able  to  live  much  better.  In  the 
purchase  of  foreign  commodities  this  enhancement 
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in  the  price  of  corn  may  give  them  some  little 
.vantage.     In  that  of  home-made  commodities  it 
give  them  none  at  all.  And  almost  the  whole  ex] 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  far  greater  part  even  of 
of  the  landlord,  is  in  home-made  commodities. 

That  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver  which; 
the  effect  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines,  and  wl 
operates    equally,  or   very  near    equally,  thi 
the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world,  is 
matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  any  partici 
country.     The  consequent  rise  of  all  money  pri( 
though  it  does  not  make  those  who  receive  t1 
really  richer,  does  not  make  them  really  pooi 
A  service  of  plate  becomes  really  ^cheaper,  and  every 
thing  else  remains  precisely  of  the  same  real  value 

as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver 
which,  being  the  effect  either  of  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation, or  of  the  political  institutions  of  a  particur 
lar  country,  takes  place  only  in  that  country,  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  consequence,  which,  far  from 
tending  to  make  any  body  really  richer,  tends  to  make 
every  body  really  poorer.  The  rise  in  the  money 
price  of  all  commodities,  which  is  in  this  case  pe- 
culiar to  that  country,  tends  to  discourage  more  or 
less  every  sort  of  industry  which  is  carried  on  within 
it,  and  to  enable  foreign  nations,  by  furnishing 
almost  all  sorts  of  goods  for  a  smaller  quantity  of 
silver  than  its  own  workmen  can  afford  to  do,  to 
undersell  them,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  even  in 
the  home  market. 
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ihtbm  peeulliif  aitoation  of  Spaio  and  Portugal 
of  tl|e  miQ^  to  be  the  distributcHre  of 
and  aiher  lo  all  the  other  eountrlea  of  Europe. 
malala  ought  naturally,  therefore,  to  be  some- 
cheaper  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any 
part  ^  Europe.     The  difference,  however, 
he  no  niore  than  the  amount  of  the  fr^ht 
inrariuiiBe ;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  Talue 
BiQaU  bulk  of  those  metals,  their  freight  is  no 
inatter,  and  their  insurance  is  the  same  as 
of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.    Spain  and 
therefore,  could  suffer  very  little  from 
peculiar  situation,  if  they  did  not  aggravate 
in  disadvantages  by  their  political  institutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting  the 

oportation  of  gold  and  silver,  load  that  exportation 

inth  the  expense  of  smuggling,  and  raise  the  value 

of  those  metals  in  other  countries  so  much  more 

ibove  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by  the  whole  amount 

of  this  expense.     When  you  dam  up  a  stream  of 

irater,  as  soon  as  the  dam  is  full,  as  much  water 

must  run  over  the  dam  head  as  if  there  was  no  dam 

at  ail.     The  prohibition  of  exportation  cannot  de* 

tain  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Spain 

and  Portugal  than  what  they  can  afford  to  employ, 

than  what  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 

labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in  coin,  plate, 

§^lding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 

When  they  have  got  this  quantity  the  dam  is  full, 

and  the  whole  stream  which  flows  in  afterwards 

must  run  over.    The  annual  exportation  of  gold 
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and  silver  from  Spain  and  Portugal  accordingly 
by  all  accounts,  notwithstanding  these^  resti 
very  near  equal  to  the  whole  annual  importatii 
As  the  water,  however,  must  always  be  deeper 
hind  the  dam-head  than  before  it,  so  the  quantM 
of  gold  and  silver  which  these  restraints  detain 
Spain  and  Portugal  must,  in  proportion  to 
annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  be  great 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries, 
higher  and  stronger  the  dam-head,  the  great 
must  be  the  difference  in  the  depth  of  water  bel 
and  before  it.  The  higher  the  tax,  the  higher  tl 
penalties  with  which  the  prohibition  is  guarded,  tb6^ 
more  vigilant  and  severe  the  police  which  looks 
after  the  execution  of  the  law,  the  greater  must  ]be 
the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  that  of  other  countries. 
It  is  said  accordingly  to  be  very  considerable,  and 
that  you  frequently  find  there  a  profusion  of  plate 
in  houses,  where  there  is  nothing  else  which  would, 
in  other  countries,  be  t  bought  suitable  or  corre- 
spondent to  this  sort  of  magnificence.  The  cheap- 
ness of  gold  and  silver,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  dearness  of  all  commodities,  which  is  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  this  redundancy  of  the  precious  metals, 
discourages  both  the  agriculture  and  manufactures 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  enables  foreign  nations 
to  supply  them  with  many  sorts  of  rude,  and  with 
almost  all  sorts  of  manufactured  produce,  for  a 
smaller  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  what  they 
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c«ti  «Hlier  ndse  or  make  tliem  for  at 
i9X  and  prohibition  operate  in  two  dif- 
irigra.    Tbey  not  only  lower  very  much  the 
of  the  preeioas  metals  in  Spain  and  Fbrtngal, 
by  detaining  there  a  certain  quantity  of  those 
which   would  otherwise   flow  over  other 
they  keep  up  their  value  in  those  other 
itiies  somewhat  above  what  it  otherwise  would 
and  thereby  give  those  countriies  a  double  ad- 
In  their  commerce  with  Spain  and  Portu- 
Open  the  flood-gates,  and  there  will  presently 
ieai  wttter  above,  and  more  below,  the  dam-head, 
aid  it  will  soon  come  to  a  level  in  both  places. 
tnaove  the  tax  and  the  prohibition,  and  as  the 
fmtity  of  gold  and  silver  will  diminish  consider- 
ably in   Spain   and  Portugal,  so  it  will   increase 
somewhat  in  other  countries,  and  the  value  of  those 
metals,  their  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of 
land  and  labour,  will  soon  come  to  a  level,  or  very 
near  to  a  level,  in  all.    The  loss  which  Spain  and 
Portugal  could  sustain  by  this  exportation  of  their 
gold  and  silver  would  be  altogether  nominal  and 
imaginary.  The  nominal  value  of  their  goods,  and  of 
the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  would 
fall,  and  would  be  expressed  or  represented  by  a 
smaller  quantity  of  silver  than  before:   but  their 
real  value  would  be  the  same  as  before,  and  would 
be  sufficient  to  maintain,  command,  and  employ, 
the  same   quantity   of  labour.      As   the   nominal 
value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real  value  of 
what  remained  of  their  gold  and  silver  would  risci 
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and  a  smaller  quantity  of  those    metals    w( 
answer   all   the  same  purposes  of  commerce 
circulation  which  had  employed  a  greater  quanl 
hefore.    The  gold  and  silver  which  would  go  abi 
would  not  go  abroad  for  nothing,  but  would  brh 
back  an  equal  value  of  goods    of  some  kind 
another.    Those  goods  too  would  not  be  all 
ters  of  mere  luxury  and  expense^  to  be  consul 
by  idle  people,  who  produce  nothing  in  return  foi' 
their  consumption.      As  the   real  wealth  and  ror  1 
venue  of  idle  people  would  not  be  augmented  by.  i 
this  extraordinary  exportation  of  gold  and  silver^    - 
so  neither  would  their  consumption  be  much  aug- 
mented by  it.    Those  goods  would,  probably,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  certainly  some  part  oC 
them,  consist  in  materials,   tools,  and  provisions, 
for  the  employment  and  maintenance  of  industrious 
people,  who  would  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the  full 
value  of  their  consumption.     A  part  of  the  dead 
stock  of  the   society  would   thus   be   turned  into 
active  stock,  and  would  put  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity   of   industry   than    had    been    employed 
before.      The   annual  produce  of  their  land   and 
labour  would  immediately  be  augmented  a  little, 
and  in  a  few  years  would,  probably,  be  augmented 
a  great  deal ;    their  industry  being  thus  relieved 
from  one  of  the  most  oppressive  burdens  which  it 
at  present  labours  under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  neces- 
sarily operates  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  this 
absurd  policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal.    Whatever 


Df  <  tfllmge,  il  mUmB  oar  corn 

r  „  ]lie  home  market  tfaah  it  other- 

Id  he  in  that  state,  and  somewhat  cheaper' 
ftnign  {  and  as  the  aTemge  money  price  of 
Begnlalea  nicHre  or  less  that  of  all  oUier  com- 
Btiea,  it  lowers  the  value  of  siWer  considerably 
wte»  and  (ends  to  raise  it  a  little  in  the  other. 
eaaiblai  fnreigners,  the  Dutch  in  particular,  not 
to  eat  oftf  corn  cheaper  than  they  otherwise 
dOf  but  soraetin  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even 
[iv  owB  people  can-  cto  upon  the  same  occasions } 
mim  mn  aasured  by  an  eicellent  authority,  that  of 
8r  Matthew  Decker.  It  hinders  our  own  work* 
Ml  ftoiB  fVmusbini  their  goods  fbr  so  small  a 
fHHrtity  of  silver  as  ihey  otherwise  might  do ;  and 
mMm  the  Ihitch  to  ftirtiish  theirs  for  a  smaller.  It 
tads  to  render  our  manufactures  somewhat  dearer 
in  erery  market,  and  theirs  somewhat  cheaper  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  and  consequently  to  give 
their  industry  a  double  advantage  over  our  own. 

The  bounty,  as  it  raises  in  the  home  market,  not 
80  much  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our  corn, 
as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  com  can  maintain  and  employ, 
but  only  the  quantity  of  silver  which  it  will  ex- 
change for,  it  discourages  our  manufactures,  without 
rendering  any  considerable  service  either  to  our 
farmers  or  country  gentlemen.  It  puts,  indeed,  a 
little  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it 
will  perhaps  be  somewhat  difficult  to  persuade  the 
greater  part  of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them 

t2 
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a  very  considerable  service.     But   if  this 
sinks  in  its  value,  in  the  quantity  of  labour, 
visions,  and  home-made  commodities  of  all  diffei 
kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  purchasing,  as  muck 
it  rises  in  its  quantity,  the  service  will  be  little 
than  nominal  and  imaginary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  set  of  men  in  the  w1 
commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty  either  was 
could  be  essentially  serviceable.  These  were 
corn  merchants,  the  exporters  and  importers 
corn.  In  years  of  plenty  the  bounty  necessari^ 
occasioned  a  greater  exportation  than  would  othep> 
wise  have  taken  place ;  and  by  hindering  the  plenty 
of  one  year  from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  anothei^ 
it  occasioned  in  years  of  scarcity  a  greater  importa* 
tion  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  It 
increased  the  business  of  the  com  merchant  in 
both ;  and  in  years  of  scarcity,  it  not  only  enabled 
him  to  import  a  greater  quantity,  but  to  sell  it  for 
a  better  price,  and  consequently  with  a  greater 
profit  than  he  could  otherwise  have  made,  if  the 
plenty  of  one  year  had  not  been  more  or  less  hin- 
dered from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another.  It  is 
in  this  set  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I  have  observed 
the  greatest  zeal  for  the  continuance  or  renewal  of 
the  bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  imposed  the 
high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com, 
which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a 
prohibition,  and  when  they  established  the  bounty, 
seemed  to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  our  manu* 


Bjrthe  oat  institution,  thej  secured  to 
Ivw^  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and 
Ae  other  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  mar* 
from  ever  heing  overstocked  with  their  com- 
lity.      By  both   they  endeavoured  to  raise  its 
|ml  value,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  manufacturers 
!kd,  by  the  like  institution^,  raised  the  real  value 
tf  many  different    sorts  of  manufactured  goods. 
Aey  did  not  perhaps   attend  to  the    great  and 
mential  difference  which  nature  has  established 
ktween  corn  and  almost  every  other  sort  of  goods. 
When,  either  by  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 
ff  by  a  bounty  upon  exportation,  you  enable  our 
vocdlen  or  linen  manufacturers  to  sell  their  goods 
for  somewhat  a  better  price  than  they  otherwise 
eoold  get  for  them,  you  raise,  not  only  the  nominal, 
bat  the  real  price  of  those  goods.     You  render 
them  equivalent  to  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and 
subsistence,  you  increase  not  only  the  nominal,  but 
the  real   profit,  the   real  wealth  and    revenue  of 
those  manufacturers,  and  you  enable  them  either 
to  live  better  themselves,  or  to  employ  a  greater 
quantity  of  labour  in  those  particular  manufactures. 
You    really  encourage    those   manufactures,    and 
direct  towards  them  a  greater  quantity  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  than  what  would  probably 
go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.     But  when  by  the 
like  institutions  you  raise  the  nominal  or  moneys 
price  of  com,  you  do  not  raise  its  real  value.     You 
do  not  increase  the  real  wealth,  the  real  revenue 
either  of  our  farmers  or  country  gentlemen.     You 
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in  the  price  of  corn  may  give  them  some  little  adr 
vantage.  In  that  of  home-made  commodities  it  cai 
give  them  none  at  all.  And  almost  the  whole  expense 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  far  greater  part  even  of  that 
of  the  landlord,  is  in  home-made  commodities. 

That  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver  which  is 
the  effect  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines,  and  which 
operates  equally,  or  very  near  equally,  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world,  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  any  particulai 
country.  The  consequent  rise  of  all  money  prices, 
though  it  does  not  make  those  who  receive  thein 
really  richer,  does  not  make  them  really  poorer 
A  service  of  plate  becomes  really  ^cheaper,  and  ever} 
thing  else  remains  precisely  of  the  same  real  value 
as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in    the    value   of   silvei 

which,  being  the  effect  either  of  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation, or  of  the  political  institutions  of  a  particu- 
lar country,  takes  place  only  in  that  country,  is  8 
matter  of  very  great  consequence^  which,  far  from 
tending  to  make  any  body  really  richer,  tends  to  make 
every  body  really  poorer.  The  rise  in  the  mone} 
price  of  all  commodities,  which  is  in  this  case  pe- 
culiar to  that  country,  tends  to  discourage  more  oi 
less  every  sort  of  industry  which  is  carried  on  withii 
it,  and  to  enable  foreign  nations,  by  furnishing 
almost  all  sorts  of  goods  for  a  smaller  quantity  o 
silver  than  its  own  workmen  can  afford  to  do,  U 
undersell  them,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  even  ii 
the  home  market. 
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It  18  the  peculiar  situation  of  Spaio  and  Portugal 
18  proprietors  of  the  mii^es,  to  be  the  distributors  of 
^M  wad  silver  to  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
rhose  metals  oug^hi  naturally,  therefore,  to  be  some^ 
rhat  cheaper  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any 
ither  part  of  Europe.  The  difference,  however, 
ibould  be  no  more  than  the  amount  of  the  freight 
Old  insurance ;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  value 
md  squill  bulk  of  those  metals,  their  freight  is  no 
peat  matter,  and  their  insurance  is  the  same  as 
that  of  any  other  groods  of  equal  value.  Spain  and 
Portugal)  therefore,  could  suffer  very  little  from  ' 
tlieir  peculiar  situation,  if  they  did  not  aggravate 
its  di^ulvantages  by  their  political  institutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  load  that  exportation 
with  the  expense  of  smuggling,  and  raise  the  value 
of  those  metals  in  other  countries  so  much  more 
above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by  the  whole  amount 
of  this  expense.  When  you  dam  up  a  stream  of 
water,  as  soon  as  the  dam  is  full,  as  much  water 
must  run  over  the  dam  head  as  if  there  was  no  dam 
at  all.  The  prohibition  of  exportation  cannot  de* 
tain  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  than  what  they  can  afford  to  employ, 
than  what  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in  coin,  plate, 
plding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 
iVhen  they  have  got  this  quantity  the  dam  is  full, 
md  the  whole  stream  which  flows  in  afterwards 
aust  run  over.    The  annual  exportation  of  gold 
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and  silver  from  Spain  and  Portugal  accordingly  ii 
by  all  accounts,  notwithstanding  these^  restraintiC 
very  near  equal  to  the  whole  annual  importatic" 
As  the  water,  however,  must  always  be  deeper 
hind  the  dam-head  than  before  it,  so  the  quanti<}4] 
of  gold  and  silver  which  these  restraints  detain  ia*' 
Spain  and   Portugal    must,  in  proportion  to  the-' 
annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  be  greater  - 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries.     The 
higher   and   stronger   the  dam-head,   the    greater 
must  be  the  difference  in  the  depth  of  water  behind 
and  before  it.     The  higher  the  tax,  the  higher  the 
penalties  with  which  the  prohibition  is  guarded,  the 
more  vigilant  and  severe  the  police  which  looks 
after  the  execution  of  the  law,  the  greater  must  [be 
the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  that  of  other  countries. 
It  is  said  accordingly  to  be  very  considerable,  and 
that  you  frequently  find  there  a  profusion  of  plate 
in  houses,  where  there  is  nothing  else  which  would, 
in  other  countries,  be  t  bought  suitable  or  corre- 
spondent to  this  sort  of  magnificence.     The  cheap- 
ness of  gold  and  silver,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  dearness  of  all  commodities,  which  is  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  this  redundancy  of  the  precious  metals, 
discourages  both  the  agriculture  and  manufactures 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  enables  foreign  nations 
to  supply  them  with  many  sorts  of  rude,  and  with 
almost  all   sorts  of  manufactured  produce,  for  a 
smaller  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  what  they 


cu  dfher  n       or  miJw  them  for  at 
Hue  tax  and  p      ibiUon  operate  in  two  dif- 
ythfffE,    They  nc  t  only  lower  Tery  mueh  the 
of  the  precioas  d      Is  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
by  detaining  there  a  certain  quantity  of  those 
[iMals,  which   would  otherwise   fow  over  other 
iMBtrieSy  they  keep  up  their  value  in  those  other 
Mantiies  somewhat  above  what  it  otherwise  would 
te^  and  thereby  give  those  countries  a  double  ad* 
Wtttage  in  their  commerce  with  Spain  and  Portu- 
gd.    Open  the  flood-gates,  and  there  will  presently 
\b  less  water  above,  and  more  below,  the  dam-head, 
lid  it  wjU  soon  come  to  a  level  in  both  places. 
lemove  the  tax  and  the  prohibition,  and  as  the 
^pM&tity  of  gold  and  silver  will  diminish  consider- 
ably in   Spain   and  Portugal,  so  it  will   increase 
somewhat  in  other  countries,  and  the  value  of  those 
metals,  their  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of 
land  and  labour,  will  soon  come  to  a  level,  or  very 
near  to  a  level,  in  all.    The  loss  which  Spain  and 
Portugal  could  sustain  by  this  exportation  of  their 
gold  and  silver  would  be  altogether  nominal  and 
imaginary.  The  nominal  value  of  their  goods,  and  of 
the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  would 
fall,  and  would  be  expressed  or  represented  by  a 
smaller  quantity  of  silver  than  before:   but  their 
real  value  would  be  the  same  as  before,  and  would 
be  sufficient  to  maintain,  command,  and  employ, 
the   same   quantity   of  labour.      As  the  nominal 
value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real  value  of 
what  remained  of  their  gold  and  silver  would  risci 
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and  a  smaller   quantity  of  those    metals 
answer   all   the  same  purposes  of  commerce 
circulation  which  had  employed  a  greater  quanl 
before.   The  gold  and  silver  which  would  go  abi 
would  not  go  abroad  for  nothing,  but  would  brk 
back  an  equal  value  of  goods    of  some  kind 
another.     Those  goods  too  would  not  be  all 
ters  of  mere  luxury  and  expense^  to  be  consul 
by  idle  people,  who  produce  nothing  in  return 
their  consumption.     As  the   real  wealth  and 
venue  of  idle  people  would  not  be  augmented  b};^-  i 
this  extraordinary  exportation  of  gold  and  silver^   : 
so  neither  would  their  consumption  be  much  augr 
mented  by  it.    Those  goods  would,  probably,  tbi    ' 
greater  part  of  them,  and  certainty  some  part  oC 
them,  consist  in   materials,   tools,  and  provisions, 
for  the  employment  and  maintenance  of  industrious 
people,  who  would  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the  full 
value  of  their  consumption.     A  part  of  the  dead 
stock  of  the  society  would   thus   be   turned  into 
active  stock,  and  would  put  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity   of   industry    than    had    been    employed 
before.      The   annual  produce  of  their  land   and 
labour  would  immediately  be  augmented  a  little, 
and  in  a  few  years  would,  probably,  be  augmented 
a  great  deal ;    their  industry  being  thus  relieved 
from  one  of  the  most  oppressive  burdens  which  it 
at  present  labours  under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  neces- 
sarily operates  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  this 
absurd  policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal.    Whatever 
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Mttidk  fltttli  of'  ,  il  rtiMiera  our  eorn 

dtater  in  th  ba  market  than  it  other- 
i«0ald  be  in  that  i  te,  i  .  aomewhat  chea;>er* 
ftnign  ;  and  as  the  avenge  money  price  of 
ngiilalea  more  or  leaa  that  of  all  oUier  eom- 
it  lowers  the  Talae  of  siWer  considerably 
te  on^  and  tends  to  raise  it  a  little  in  the  other. 
andblee  foreigners,  the  Dutch  in  particular,  not 
to  eat  om*  com  c  r  than  they  otherwise 
;%MiU  dO)  bat  sometim  s  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even 
IV  own  pec^le  can-  ck>  upon  the  same  occasions ; 
•Urn  are  aesared  by  t  sicellent  authcnrity,  that  of 
Sr  Matthew  Decker^  it  hinders  our  own  work^ 
Mb  from  ftousiiing  their  goods  ibr  so  small  a 
fttntitj  of  silver  as  they  otherwise  might  do ;  and 
oiables  the  Dutch  to  furnish  theirs  for  a  smaller.  It 
tKkds  to  render  our  manufactures  somewhat  dearer 
in  every  market,  and  theirs  somewhat  cheaper  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  and  consequently  to  give 
their  industry  a  double  advantage  over  our  own. 

The  bounty,  as  it  raises  in  the  home  market,  not 
so  much  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our  com, 
as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  com  can  maintain  and  employ, 
but  only  the  quantity  of  silver  which  it  will  ex- 
change for,  it  discourages  our  manufactures,  without 
rendering  any  considerable  service  either  to  our 
farmers  or  country  gentlemen.  It  puts,  indeed,  a 
little  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it 
will  perhaps  be  somewhat  difficult  to  persuade  the 
greater  part  of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them 
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a  very  considerable  service.     But   if  this  m< 
sinks  in  its  value,  in  the  quantity  of  labour, 
visions,  and  home-made  commodities  of  all  diffei 
kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  purchasing,  as  much 
it  rises  in  its  quantity,  the  service  will  be  little 
than  nominal  and  imaginary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  set  of  men  in  the  w1 
commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty  either  was 
could  be  essentially  serviceable.  These  were  tht^^ 
corn  merchants,  the  exporters  and  importers  of  - 
corn.  In  years  of  plenty  the  bounty  necessarily 
occasioned  a  greater  exportation  than  would  othep* 
wise  have  taken  place ;  and  by  hindering  the  plenty 
of  one  year  from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another, 
it  occasioned  in  years  of  scarcity  a  greater  importa* 
tion  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  It 
increased  the  business  of  the  com  merchant  in 
both ;  and  in  years  of  scarcity,  it  not  only  enabled 
him  to  import  a  greater  quantity,  but  to  sell  it  for 
a  better  price,  and  consequently  with  a  greater 
profit  than  he  could  otherwise  have  made,  if  the 
plenty  of  one  year  had  not  been  more  or  less  hin- 
dered from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another.  It  is 
in  this  set  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I  have  observed 
the  greatest  zeal  for  the  continuance  or  renewal  of 
the  bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  imposed  the 
high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com, 
which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a 
prohibition,  and  when  they  established  the  bounty, 
seemed  to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  our  rnanu* 
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t  raised  the  real  value 

■uuiy  diffiNcenft    so       of  manuiactured  goods. 

not  peihi        attend  to  the   ^praat  and 

diiteence  which  nature  has  establidied 

'lslweeB.«om  and  alnu     every  other  scnrt  of  goods^ 

lopoly  of  the  home  market, 
portation,  you  enable  our 
oturers  to  sell  their  goods 
price  than  they>  otherwise 
eould  get  for  them,  you  raise,  not  only  the  nominal, 
but  the  real  price  of  those  goods.  You  render 
them  equivalent  to  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and 
subsistence,  you  increase  not  only  the  nominal,  but 
the  real  profit,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
those  manufacturers,  and  you  enable  them  either 
to  live  better  themselves,  or  to  employ  a  greater 
quantity  of  ktbour  in  those  particular  manufactures. 
You  really  encourage  those  manufactures,  and 
direct  towards  them  a  greater  quantity  pf  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  than  what  would  probably 
go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  But  when  by  the 
like  institutions  you  raise  the  nominal  or  money- 
price  of  com,  you  do  not  raise  its  real  value.  You 
do  not  increase  the  real  wealth,  the  real  revenue 
either  of  our  farmers  or  country  gentlemen.    You 
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do  not  encourage  the  growth  of  com,  because 
do  not  enable  them  to  maintain  and  employ 
labourers  in  raising  it.  The  nature  of  things 
stamped  upon  corn  a  real  value  which  cannot 
altered  by  merely  altering  its  money  price, 
bounty  upon  exportation,  no  monopoly  of  the  homir^^ 
market,  can  raise  that  .value.  The  freest  competk  i 
tion  cannot  lower  it.  Through  the  world  in  generti 
that  value  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  whidi 
it  can  maintain,  and  in  every  particular  place  it  k 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  main-* 
tain  in  the  way,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or 
scanty,  in  which  labour  is  commonly  maintained  in 
that  place.  Woollen  or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  re* 
gulating  commodities  by  which  the  real  value  of 
all  other  commodities  must  be  finally  measured  and 
determined ;  corn  is.  The  real  value  of  every  other 
commodity  is  finally  measured  and  determined  by 
the  proportion  wliich  its  average  money  price  bears 
to  the  average  money  price  of  corn.  The  real 
value  of  corn  does  not  vary  with  those  variations  in 
its  average  money  price,  which  sometimes  occur 
from  one  century  to  another.  It  is  the  real  value  of 
silver  which  varies  with  them: 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home- 
made commodity  are  liable,  first,  to  that  general 
objection  which  may  be  made  to  all  the  different 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  system ;  the  objection 
of  forcing  some  part  of  the  industry  of  the  country 
into  a  channel  less  advantageous  than  that  in  which 
it  would  run  of  its  own  accord :  and,  secondly,  to 


iadar  obfectii     i>f  forcing:  it,  not  only  into 
liuiA  Is  les    advantageous,  but  into  one 
is  actually  diflad  rai      ;eous;  the  trade  which 
be  carried  oi    1       by  means  of  a  bounty 
neceasarily  a  lo     g  trade.    The  bounty  upon 
^exportation  of  com  is  liable  to  this  further  ob- 
that  it  can  in  no  respect  promote  the  rais^ 
of  that  particular  commodity  of  which  it  was 
ia  encourage  the  production.     When  our 
Mntiy  gentlemen,  therefore,  demanded  the  esta- 
ttdunent  c€  the  bounty,  though  they  acted  in  imi- 
tition  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  they 
Ad  not  act  with  that  complete  comprehension  of 
fair  own  interest  which  commonly  directs  the  con-< 
iiet  of  those  two  other  orders  of  people.    They 
loaded  the  public  revenue  with  a  very  considerable 
expense ;  they  imposed  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the 
whole  body  of  the  people ;  but  they  did  not,  in  any 
sensible  degree,  increase  the  real  value  of  their  own 
commodity;   and  by  lowering  somewhat  the  real 
value  of  silver,  they  discouraged,  in  some  degree, 
the  general  industry  of  the  country,  and,  instead  of 
advancing,  retarded  more  or  less  the  improvement 
of  their  own  lands,  which  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  general  industry  of  the  country. 

To  encourage  the  production  of  any  commodity* 
a  bounty  upon  production,  one  should  imagine, 
would  have  a  more  direct  operation,  than  one  upon 
exportation.  It  would,  besides,  impose  only  one 
tax  upon  the  people,  that  which  they  must  contri- 
bute in  order  to  pay  the  bounty.    Instead  of  reusing, 
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it  would  tend  to'  loWer  the  price  of  the  comnai 
in  the  home  market ;  and  thereby,  instead  of  ii 
posing  a  second  tax  upon  the  people,  it  mighty, 
least  in  part,  repay  them  for  what  they  had 
tributed  to  the  first.  Bounties  upon  produci 
however,  have  been  very  rarely  granted.  The  pi 
judices  established  by  the  commercial  system 
taught  us  to  believe,  that  national  wealth  arisei 
more  immediately  from  exportation  than  from  pio^ 
duction.  It  has  been  more  favoured  accordingly^ 
as  the  more  immediate  means  of  bringing  money 
into  the  country.  Bounties  upon  production,  it  hM 
been  said  too,  have  been  found  by  experience  mom 
liable  to  frauds  than  those  upon  exportation.  How 
far  this  is  true,  I  know  not.  That  bounties  upon 
exportation  have  been  abused  to  many  fraudulent 
purposes,  is  very  well  known.  But  it  is  not  the  in- 
terest of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  great 
inventors  of  all  these  expedients,  that  the  home 
market  should  be  overstocked  with  their  goods,  an 
event  which  a  bounty  upon  production  might  some- 
times occasion.  A  bounty  upon  exportation,  by 
enabling  them  to  send  abroad  their  surplus  part, 
and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what  remains  in  the 
home  market,  effectually  prevents  this.  Of  all  the 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  accordingly, 
it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fondest.  I  have 
known  the  different  undertakers  of  some  particular 
works  agree  privately  among  themselves  to  give  a 
bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  goods  which  they 
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in.  '  Hun  esped      t  succeeded  so  well,  that  it 

tduui  dooUed  t]    price  of  their  goods  in  the 

market,  notwit       nding  a  very  considerable 

in  the  produce.     The  operation  of  the 

upon  com  most  have  been  wonderfully  dif- 

ity  if  it  has  lowered  the  money  price  of  that 

i_<  »»■« 

pMNiivy  • 

Ssmetliiiig  like  a  bounty  upon  production^  how-* 
kas  been  granted  upon  some  particular  oc-» 
The  tonnage  bounties  given  to  the  white 
kning  and  whale  fisheries  may,  perhaps^  be  con-r 
iiend  as  somewhat  of  this  nature.  They  tend 
iraetly,  it  may  be  supposed^  to  render  the  goods 
irtipti  in  the  home  market  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  .  In  other  respects  their  effects,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  are  the  same  as  those  of  bounties 
upon  exportation.  By  means  of  them  a  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  employed  in  bringing  goods 
to  market,  of  which  the  price  does  not  repay  the 
cost,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  those  fishe* 
ries  do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the  nation, 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they  contribute  to 
its  defence,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  its  sailors 
and  shipping.  This,  it  may  be  alleged,  may  some- 
times be  done  by  means  of  such  bounties  at  a  much 
smaller  expense,  than  by  keeping  up  a  great  stand- 
ing navy,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  standing  army. 

Notwithstanding  these  favourable  allegations, 
however,  the  following  considerations  dispose  me 
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to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  least  one  of 
bounties,  the  legislature  has  been  very  grossly  n 
posed  upon. 

First,  the  herring  buss  bounty  seems  too  large. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fisl 
1771  to  the  end  of  the  winter  fishing  1781, 
tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring  buss  fishery 
been  at  thirty  shillings  the  ton.  During  thes»1 
eleven  years  the  whole  number  of  barrels  caugfal 
by  the  herring  buss  fishery  of  Scotland  amounted 
to  378,347.  The  herrings  caught  and  cured  at  aeai 
are  called  sea  sticks.  In  order  to  render  them 
what  are  called  merchantable  herrings,  it  is  ne« 
cessary  to  repack  them  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  salt;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  reckoned,  that  thre« 
barrels  of  sea  sticks,  are  usually  repacked  into 
two  barrels  of  merchantable  herrings.  The  num« 
ber  of  barrels  of  merchantable  herrings,  therefore, 
caught  during  these  eleven  years,  will  amount  only, 
according  to  this  account,  to  252,23H.  Dur- 
ing these  eleven  years  the  tonnage  bounties  paid 
amounted  to  155,463/.  lis.  or  to  6s,  2^(1.  upon 
every  barrrel  of  sea  sticks,  and  to  12».  3fc£.  upon 
every  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings. 

The  salt  with  which  these  herrings  are  cured  is 
sometimes  Scotch,  and  sometimes  foreign  salt;  both 
which  are  delivered  free  of  all  excise  duty  to  the 
fish-curers.  The  excise  duty  upon  Scotch  salt  '^is 
at  present  Is,  6d.,  that  upon  foreign  salt  10s.  the 
bushel.  A  barrel  of  herrings  is  supposed  to  require 
about  one  bushel  and  one-fourth  of  a  bushel  foreign 
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Two  InisKieis  are  the  supposed  ayerage  of 
salt.  If  ihfi  herrings  are  entered  for  ex-^ 
no  part  of  this  duty  is  paid  up;  if  entered 
home  eonsompCion,  whether  the  herrings  were 
with  foreign 'or  with  Scotch  salt,  only  one 
iht  barrel  is  paid  up.  It  was  the  old 
daty  upon  a  bushel  of  salt,  the  quantity 
ai  a  low  estimation,  had  been  supposed  ne* 
foBt  curing  a  barrel  of  herriAgs.  In  Soot- 
[iMdy  fiyrajgn  salt  is  very  little  used  fbr  any  other 
jnpoae  but  the  curiag  of  fish.  But  from  the  5th 
Ifril,  1771,  to  the  5th  April,  1782,  the  quantity  of 
fiRSgn  salt  imported  amounted  to  936,974  bushels. 
It  eighty-four  poun^  the  bushel :  the  quantity  of 
Seelch  salt  delivered  from  the  works  to  the  fish- 
enrers,  to  no  more  than  168,226,  at  fifty-six  pounds 
the  bushel  only.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
it  is  principally  foreign  salt  that  is  used  in  the  fishe- 
ries. Upon  every  barrel  of  herrings  exported  there 
is,  besides^  a  bounty  of  28,  Sd.,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  buss-caught  herrings  are  exported. 
Put  all  these  things  together,  and  you  will  find 
that,  during  these  eleven  years,  every  barrel  of  buss- 
caught  herrings,  cured  with  Scotch  salt  when  ex- 
ported, has  cost  government  17a.  Hid;  andivhen 
entered  for  home  consumption  I  As,  S^d,;  and  that 
every  barrel  cured  with  foreign  salt,  when  exported, 
has  cost  government  IL  78,  bid,;  and  when  entered 
for  home  consumption  II,  Ss.  9id.  The  price  of  a 
barrel  of  good  merchantable  herrings  runs  from 
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seventeen  and  eighteen  to  four  and  five  and  twi 
shillings ;  about  a  guinea  at  an  average  *• 

Secondly,  *he  bounty  to  the  white  herring  fisl 
is  a  tonnage  bounty;  and  is  proportioned  to 
burden  of  the  ship,  not  to  her  diligence  or  suc< 
in  the  fishery;  and  it  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  toi^. 
common  for  vessels  to  fit  out  for  the  sole  purpoai^  ^ 
of  catching,  not  the  fish,  but  the  bounty.  In  tht 
year  1759,  when  the  bounty  was  at  fifty  shillings 
the  ton,  the  whole  buss  fishery  of  Scotland  brought 
in  only  four  barrels  of  sea  sticks.  In  that  year  each 
barrel  of  sea  sticks  cost  government  in  bounties 
alone  113Z.  lbs,;  each  barrel  of  merchantable  her* 
rings  159Z.  7s.  6d, 

Thirdly,  the  mode  of  fishing  for  which  this  ton- 
nage bounty  in  the  white  herring  fishery  has  been 
given  (by  busses  or  decked  vessels  from  twenty  to 
eighty  tons  burthen),  seems  not  so  well  adapted  to 
the  situation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of  Holland ;  i 
from  the  practice  of  which  country  it  appears  to 
have  been  borrowed.  Holland  lies  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  seas  to  which  herrings  are  known 
principally  to  resort ;  and  can,  therefore,  carry  on 
that  fishery  only  in  decked  vessels,  which  can  carry 
water  and  provisions  sufficient  for  a  voyage  to  a 
distant  sea.  But  the  Hebrides,  or  western  islands, 
the  islands  of  Shetland,  and  the  northern  and 
north-western  coasts  of  Scotland,  the  countries  in 
whose  neighbourhood  the  herring  fishery  is  prin- 

*  See  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  volume. — A. 
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eanied  on,  aie  e^erj  whfere^  intevsected  by 
of  die  aem,  which  nm  up  a.  considerable  way 
the-  fauidy  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
r,  an 'called  sea-lochs.  It  is  to  these  sea- 
tfaat  the  herrings  principally  resort' during  the 
In  which  they  visit  those  seas ;  for  the  visits 
IhiSy  and,  I  am  assured,  of  many  other  sorts  of 
I M,  we  not  quite  regular  and  constant.  A  boat 
I'UMfyy  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  mode  of  fishing 
kit  adapted  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Scotland : 
%m  fishers  carrying' the  herrings  on  shore  as  fast 
as  they  are  taken,  to  be  either  cured  or  consumed 
ficsh.  But  the  great  encouragement  which  a  bounty 
of  thirty  shillings  the  ton  gives  to  the  buss  fishery 
11  necesearily  a  discouragement  to  the  boat  fishery ; 
which,  having  no  such  bounty,  cannot  bring  its 
cared  fish  to  market  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
buss  fishery.  The  boat  fishery,  accordingly,  which, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  buss  bounty,  was 
very  considerable,  and  is  said  to  have  employed  a 
number  of  seamen,  not  inferior  to  what  the  buss 
fishery  employs  at  present,  is  now  gone  almost  en- 
tirely to  decay.  Of  the  former  extent,  however,  of 
this  now  ruined  and  abandoned  fishery,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  I  cannot  ^pletend  to  speak  with 
much  precision.  As  no  bounty  was  paid  upon  the 
outfit  of  the  boat-fishery,  no  account  was  taken  of 
it  by  the  officers  of  the  customs  or  salt  duties. 

Fourthly,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people. 

VOL.  III.  V 
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A  boupty,  which  tended  to  lower  their  price  in 
home  market,  might  contribute  a  good  deal  to 
relief  of  a   great  number  of  our  fellow-subje 
whose  circumstances  are  by  no  means  affluent.    B^^ 
the  herring  buss  bounty  contributes   to  no  su^i 
good  purpose.     It  has  ruined  the  boat  fishery,  whiijl. 
is,  by  far,  the  best  adapted  for  the  supply  of  tlpk 
home  market,  and  the  additional  bounty  of  2;.  Si, 
the   barrel    upon  exportation,  carries  the    greatef 
part,  more  than  two  thirds,  of  the  produce  of  tlui 
buss   fishery  abroad.     Between   thirty  and    forty . 
years  ago,  before  the  establishment  of   the  buss 
bounty,  sixteen  shillings  the  barrel,  I  have  been 
s^ssured,  was  the  common  price  of  white  herrings. 
Between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  boat 
fishery  was  entirely  ruined,  the  price  is  said  to  have 
run  from  seventeen  to  twenty  shillings  the  barrel. 
For  these  last  five  years,  it  has,  at  an  average,  been    ' 
at  twenty-five  shillings  the  barrel.     This  high  price, 
however,  may  have  been  owing  to  the  real  scarcity 
of  the  herrings  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland.     I  must 
observe   too,   that    the   cask    or   barrel,   which    is 
usually  sold  with  the  herrings,  and  of  which  the 
price  is  included  in  all  the  foregoing  prices,  has, 
since   the   commencement  of  the  American   war, 
risen  to  about  double  its  former  price,  or  from  about 
three    shillings   to   about   six   shillings.      I    must 
likewise  obseiTe,  that  the  accounts  I  have  received 
of  the   prices  of  former  times   have  been   by  no 
means  quite  uniform  and  consistent;  and  an  old 
man  of  great  accuracy  and  experience  has  assured 
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thai  matk  than  f  fifty  years  ago,  a  guinea  was 
usual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable 
ings;  and  this,  I  imagine,  may  still  be  looked 
[1^  as  the  average  price.  All  accounts,  however, 
f  think,  agree,  that  the  price  has  not  been  lowered 
k  the  home  market,  in  consequence  of  the  buss 
kmnty. 

When  the  undertakers  of  fisheries,  after  such 
Hberal  bounties  have  been  bestowed  upon  them, 
continue  to  sell  their  commodity  at  the  same,  or 
even  at  a  higher  price  than  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  before,  it  might  be  expected  that  their  profiti^ 
should  be  very  great;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  those  of  some  individuals  may  have  been  so. 
In  genera],  however,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
they  have  been  quite  otherwise.  The  usual  effect 
of  such  bounties  is  to  encourage  rash  undertakers 
to  adventure  in  a  business  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  what  they  lose  by  their  own  negli- 
gence and  ignorance,  more  than  compensates  all 
that  they  can  gain  by  the  utmost  liberality  of  go- 
vernment. In  1750,  by  the  same  act  which  first 
gave  the  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  the  ton  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  white  herring  fishery  (the 
23  Greo.  II.  chap.  24.),  a  joint  stock  company  was 
erected,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  to  which  the  subscribers  (over  and  above 
all  other  encouragements,  the  tonnage  bounty  just 
now  mentioned,  the  exportation  bounty  of  two 
shillings  and  eight  pence  the  barrel,  the  delivery 
of  both  British  and  foreign  salt  duty  free)  were, 

u2 
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during  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  for  every 
dred  pounds  which  they  suhscribed  and  paid  ii 
the  stock  of  the  society,  entitled  to  three  poi 
a-year,  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  of 
customs  in  equal  half-yearly  payments.      Besi< 
this  great  company,  the  residence  of  whose  gover 
and  directors  was  to  be  in  London,  it  was  declai 
lawful  to  erect  different  fishing-chambers  in  all  the 
different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom,  provided  a  sum 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  was  subscribed 
into  the  capital  of  each,  to  be  managed  at  its  own 
risk,  and  for  its  own  profit  and  loss.     The.  same 
annuity,  and  the  same  encouragements  of  all  kinds, 
were  given  to  the  trade  of  those  inferior  chambers,  .| 
as  to  that  of  the  great  company.     The  subscription 
of  the  great  company  was  soon  filled  up,  and  seve- 
ral different  fishing-chambers  were  erected  in  the 
different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom.     In  spite  of  all 
these    encouragements,  almost  all  those    different 
companies,  both  great  and  small,  lost  either  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  their  capitals ;  scarce 
a  vestige  now   remains  of  any  of  them,  and  the 
white  herring  fishery  is  now  entirely,  or  almost  en- 
tirely, carried  on  by  private  adventurers. 

If  any  particular  tnanufacture  was  necessary,  in- 
deed, for  the  defence  of  the  society,  it  might  not 
always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our  neighbours 
for  the  supply ;  and  if  such  manufacture  could  not 
otherwise  be  supported  at  home,  it  might  not  be 
unreasonable  that  all  the  other  branches  of  industry 
should  be  taxed  in  order  to  support  it.    The  boun- 
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iqxMi  the  enportation  of  British-made  sail-cloth, 
Biitish-made  gunpowder,  may,  perhaps,  both 

vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  seldom  be  reasonable  to 
^kx  the  industry  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in 
•rder  to  support  that  of  some  particular  class  of 
BMuaafacturers ;    yet  in  the  wantonness  of  great 
proBperity,  when  the  public  enjoys  a  greater  reve- 
QQe  than  it  knows  well  what  to  do  with,  to  give 
radi  bounties  to  favourite  manufactures  may,  per- 
haps, be  as  natural,  as  to  incur  any  other  idle  ex- 
pense.     In  public,  as  well  as  in  private  expenses, 
great  wealth  may,  perhaps,  frequently  be  admitted 
as  an  apology  for  great  folly.    But  there  must  surely 
be  something    more    than   ordinary  absurdity,  iii 
continuing  such  profusion  in  times  of  general  diffi- 
culty and  distress. 

What  is  called  a  bounty  is  sometimes  no  more 
than  a  drawback,  and  consequently  is  not  liable  to 
the  same  objections  as  what  is  properly  a  bounty. 
The  bounty,  for  example,  upon  refined  sugar  ex- 
ported  may  be  considered  as  a  drawback  of  the 
duties   upon   the    brown   and   muscovado    sugars, 
from  which  it  is  made.     The  bounty  upon  wrought 
silk  exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  raw 
and  thrown  silk  imported.     The  bounty  upon  gun- 
powder exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon 
brimstone  and  saltpetre   imported.      In   the   lan- 
guage of  the  customs  those  allowances  only  are 
called  drawbacks,  which  are  given  upon  goods  ex- 
ported in  the  same   form  in  which  thev  are  im- 
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ported*     When  that  form  has  been  so  altered 
manufacture  of  any  kiild,  as  to  come  under  a  n 
denomination,  they  arc  called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artists  a 
manufacturers  who  excel  in  their  particular  oc( 
pations,  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections 
bounties.  By  encouraging^  extraordinary  dexter 
and  ingenuity,  they  serve  to  keep  up  the  emulati 
of  the  workmen  actually  employed  in  those  resp< 
tive  occupations,  and  are  not  considerable  enou 
to  turn  towards  any  one  of  them  a  greater  share 
the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  go  tc 
of  its  own  accord.  Their  tendency  is  not  to  ov 
turn  the  natural  balance  of  employments,  but 
render  the  work  which  is  done  in  ^each  as  perf 
and  complete  as  possible.  The  expense  of  p 
miums,  besides,  is  very  trifling;  that  of  bount 
very  great.  The  bounty  upon  corn  alone  has  son 
times  cost  the  public  in  one  year  more  than  th 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Bounties    are   sometimes    called    premiums, 
drawbacks   are   sometimes   called  bounties.      I 
we  must  in  all  cases  attend  to  the  nature  of 
thing,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  word. 

Digression  concerning  the  Corn  Trade  and  C 

Laws, 

I  CANNOT  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  bo 
ties,  without  observing  that  the  praises  which  h 
been  bestowed  upon  the  law  which  establishes 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  upon  t 
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of  legnlatioiis  which  is  connected  with  it» 
altogether  nnmerited.  '  A  particular  examina'- 
of  the  nature  of  the  com  trade,  and  of  the 
Brijttah  laws  which  relate  to  it,  will  suffi- 
j  demonstrate  the  truth  of  thiM  assertion.  The 
inqportanee  of  this  subject  must  justify  the 
of  the  digression. 
The  trade  of  the  com  merchant  is  composed 
tf  hoot  different  branches,  which,  though  they  may 
wnetimes  be  all  carried  on  by  the  same  person,  are 
ii  Hbm  own  nature  four  separate  and  distinct 
tiadea.  These  are,  first,  the  trade  of  the  inland 
teler;  secondly,  that  of  the  merchant  importer 
bt  hmne  consumption;  thirdly,  that  of  the  mer- 
diant  exporter  of  home  produce  for  foreign  con- 
sumption ;  and  fourthly,  that  of  the  merchant  car- 
rier, or  of  the  importer  of  corn  in  order  to  export 
it  again. 

I.  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  how  opposite  soever 
they  may  at  first  sight  appear,  are,  even  in  years 
of  the  greatest  scarcity,  exactly  the  same.  It  is  his 
interest  to  raise  the  price  of  his  corn  as  high  as  the 
real  scarcity  of  the  season  requires,  and  it  can  never 
be  his  interest  to  raise  it  higher.  By  raising  the 
price  he  discourages  the  consumption,  and  puts 
every  body  more  or  less,  but  particularly  the  in- 
ferior ranks  of  people,  upon  thrift  and  good 
management.  If,  by  raising  it  too  high,  he  dis- 
courages the  consumption  so  much  that  the  sup- 
ply of  the  season  is  likely  to  go  beyond  the  con- 
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sumption  of  the  season,  and  to  last  for  some  tifli 
after  the  next  crop  begins  to  come  in,  he  runs  tk 
hazard,  not  only  of  losing  a  considerable  part  of  hi 
corn  by  natural  causes,  but  of  being  obliged  to  sd 
what  remains  of  it  foi*  much  less  than  what  he  migb 
have  had  for  it  several  months  before.  If  by  nc 
raising  the  price  high  enough  he  discourages  th 
consumption  so  little,  that  the  supply  of  the  seaso 
is  likely  to  fall  short  of  the  consumption  of  th 
season,  he  not  only  loses  a  part  of  the  profit  whic 
he  might  otherwise  have  made,  but  he  exposes  th 
people  to  suffer  before  the  end  of  the  season,  ii 
stead  of  the  hardships  of  a  dearth,  the  dreadfi 
horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  pcopi 
that  their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  consumptio 
should  be  proportioned  as  exactly  as  possible  to  t\ 
supply  of  the  season.  The  interest  of  the  inlari 
corn  dealer  is  the  same.  By  supplying  them,  j 
nearly  as  he  can  judge,  in  this  proportion,  he 
likely  to  sell  all  his  corn  for  the  highest  price,  ar 
with  the  greatest  profit;  and  his  knowledge  of  tl 
state  of  the  crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  ai 
monthly  sales,  enables  him  to  judge,  with  more  < 
less  accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  supplied  j 
this  manner.  Without  intending  the  interest  i 
the  people,  he  is  necessarily  led,  by  a  regard  to  h 
own  interest,  to  treat  them,  even  in  years  of  scarcit 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prude 
master  of  a  vessel  is  sometimes  obliged  to  treat  h 
crew.  When  he  foresees  that  provisions  are  like 
io  run  short,  he  puts  them  upon  short  allowanc 
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from  cxeeas  of  caution  he  should  sometinies 

fids  without  any  real  necessity,  yet  all  the  in- 
ides  which  his  crew  can  thereby  suffer 

inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  the  danger, 
r,  and  ruin,  to  which  they  might  sometimes 

exposed  by  a  less  provident  conduct  Hiough 
excess  of  Avarice,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
com  merchant  should  sometimes  raise  the 
|riee  of  his  corn  somewhat  higher  than  the  scarcity 
if  the  season  j;equires,  yet  all  the  inconyeniencies 
which  the  people  can  suffer  from  this  conduct, 
lAieh  effectually  secures  them  from  a  famine  in  the 
sad  of  the  season,  are  inconsiderable,  in  comparison 
of  what  they  might  have  been  exposed  to  by  a  move 
ibend  way  of  dealing  in  the  beginning  of  it  Ttie 
com  merchant  himself  is  likely  to  suffer  the  most 
by  this  excess  of  avarice ;  not  only  from  the  indig- 
nation which  it  generally  excites  against  him,  but, 
though  he  should  escape  the  effects  of  this  indig- 
nation, from  the  quantity  of  com  which  it  neces- 
sarily leaves  upon  his  hands  in  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  which,  if  the  next  season  happens  to  prove 
favourable,  he  must  always  sell  for  a  much  lower 
price  than  he  might  otherwise  have  had. 

Were  it  possible,  indeed,  for  one  great  company 
of  merchants  to  possess  themselves  of  the  whole 
crop  of  an  extensive  country,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
their  interest  to  deil  with  it  as  the  Dutch  are  said 
to  do  with  the  spiceries  of  the  Moluccas,  to  destroy 
or  throw  away  a  considerable  part  of  it,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  the  rest.    But  it  is  scarce  pos- 
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8ible>  eVeh  by  the  violence  of  law,  to  establish 
an  extensive  monopoly  with  regard  to  corn ; 
wherever  the  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  o 
commodities  the  least  liable  to  be  engrossed  or 
nopolized  by  the  force  of   a  few   large   capi 
which  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  it.     Not  onl 
Value  far  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a  few  pr 
men  are  capable  of  purchasing,  but  supposing 
were  capsible  of  purchasing  it,  the  manner  in  vi 
it  is  produced  renders  this  purchase  altogether 
practicable.      As  in   every  civilized   country 
the  commodity  of  which  the  annual  consumpti< 
the  greatest,  so  a  greater  quantity  of  indust 
annually  employed  in  producing  com  than  in 
ducing  any  other  commodity.     When  it  first  e 
from  the  ground  too,  it  is  necessarily  divided  ar 
a  greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other 
modity;  and  these  owners  can  never  be  colb 
into  one  place  like  a  number  of  independent  m 
facturers,  but  are  necessarily  scattered  throng 
the  different  corners  of  the  country.     These 
owners  either  immediately  supply  the  consume 
their  own  neighbourhood,  or  they  supply  othe 
land  dealers  who  supply  those  consumers, 
inland  dealers  in    corn,  therefore,  including 
the  farmer  and  the  baker,  are  necessarily  mor< 
merous  than  the  dealers  in  any  other  commc 
and  their  dispersed  situation  renders  it  altog 
impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  any  general 
bination.     If  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  therefore,  a 
them  should  find  that  he  had  a  good  deal 


ugtm  1m)b4  tb^Of  M  th^  (;nrr«nt'pri(?^i  lie  cottl4 
to  ditpqse  irf  befow  the  end  of  the  season*  Im 
MV^  thiii]^  of  Jceepiog  up  thi«  price  to  his 
lo«9  and  lo  the  sole  henefit  of  his  m^s  and 
itonii  bat  would  ifnmediately  }ower  it,  \n. 
tp  get  rid  of  his  corn  before  the  new  crop 
to  ^n^  uij  The  same  motives,  the  saipe 
which  would  thus  reg^lat^  the  conduct  of 
one  deplfr,  would  regelate  that  of  every  other^ 
oblige  th^m  all  in  general  to  sell  their  corn  at 
price  which,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
mtf  was  most  suitable -tp  tbe  scarcity  or 
^ty  of  the  season, 
Whoeyeir  examines,  with  attention,  the  histoiy  of 
s^  deariha  and  famines  which  have  afflicted  any 
jUft  of  Europe,  during  either  the  course  of  the 
ivesent  or  that  of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  of 
irveral  of  which  we  have  pretty  exact  accounts,  will 
find,  I  believe,  that  a  dearth  never  has  arisen  from 
any  combination  among  the  inland  dealers  in  com, 
Bor  from  any  other  cause  but  a  real  scarcity,  oc* 
casioned  sometimes,  perhaps,  and  in  some  particu- 
lar places,  by  the  waste  of  war,  but  in  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  cases,  by  the  fault  of  the  sea- 
sons ;  and  that  a  famine  has  never  arisen  from  any 
other  cause  but  the  violence  of  government  attempt- 
iog»  by  improper  means,  to  remedy  the  inconveni- 
eacies  of  a  dearth. 

In  an  extensive  com  cbuntrv,  between  all  the 
diflTerent  parts  of  which  there  is  a  free  commerce 
and  communication,  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  the 
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most  unfavourable  seasons  can  never  be  so  gret 
to  produce  a  famine;  and  the  scantiest  cro] 
managed  with  frugality  and  economy,  will  m 
tain,  through  the  year,  the  same  number  of  pe 
that  are  commonly  fed  in  a  more  affluent  mai 
by  one  of  moderate  plenty.  The  seasons  most 
favourable  to  the  crop  are  those  of  excessive  droi 
or  excessive  rain.  But  as  com  grows  equally  i 
high  and  Ibw  lands,  upon  grounds  that  are 
posed  to  be  too  wet,  and  upon  those  that  are 
posed  to  be  too  dry,  either  the  drought  or  the 
which  is  hurtful  to  one  part  of  the  country  is  fav 
able  to  another ;  and  though  both  in  the  wet 
in  the  dry  season  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  less 
in  one  more  properly  tempered,  yet  in  both  wh 
lost  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  some  mea 
compensated  by  what  is  gained  in  the  other, 
rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not  only  requir 
very  moist  soil,  but  where  in  a  certain  period  o 
growing  it  must  be  laid  under  water,  the  effec 
a  drought  are  much  more  dismal.  Even  in 
countries,  however,  the  drought  is,  perhaps,  s( 
ever  so  universal,  as  necessarily  to  occasic 
famine,  if  the  government  would  allow  a  free  ti 
The  drought  in  Bengal,  a  few  years  ago,  n 
probably  have  occasioned  a  very  great  de 
Some  improper  regulations,  some  injudicious 
straints  imposed  by  the  servants  of  the  East  1 
Company  upon  the  rice  trade,  contributed,  perl 
to  turn  that  dearth  into  a  famine. 
When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy  tli 
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of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the  dealers  to 

Am  com  al  what  it  supposes  a  reasonable  price, 

f«ither  hinders  them  from  bringing  it  to  market, 

may  sometimes  ^produce  a  famine  even  in  the 

of  the  season;  or  if  they  bring  it  thither, 

tsaUes  the  people,  andthereby  encourages  them 

ptmmatDB  it  so  fast,  as  must  necessarily  produce  a 

0UBUEM  bdore  the  end  of  the  season.   The  unlimited, 

^jttrestTained  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  as  it  is  the 

tSaly  effectual  preventive  of  the  miseries  of  a  famine, 

,10  it  is  the  best  palliative  of  the  inconveniencies  of 

a  dearth;  for  the  inconveniencies  of  a  real  scarcity 

cvmofc  be  remedied;  they  can  only  be  palliated. 

lib  trade  deserves  more  the  full  protection  of  the 

lair,  and  no  trade  requires  it  so  much ;  because  no 

trade  is  so  much  exposed  to  popular  odium. 

In  years  of  scarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
impute  their  distress  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn  mer- 
diant,  who  becomes  the  object  of  their  hatred  and 
indignation.     Instead  of  making  profit  upon  such 
occasions,  therefore,  he  is  often  in  danger  of  being 
utterly  ruined,  and  of  having  his  magazines  plun-' 
dered  and  destroyed  by  their  violence.     It  is  in 
years  of  scarcity,  however,  when  prices  are  high, 
that  the  corn  merchant  expects  to  make  his  prin- 
cipal profit.     He  is  generally  in  contract  with  some 
farmers  to  furnish  him  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  with  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  at  a  certain 
price.     This  contract  price  is  settled  according  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reason- 
able} .  that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average  price,  which> 
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before  the  late  yeard  of  scarcity,  was  apmm< 
about  eight-and-twenty  shillings  for  the  quarter 
wheat,  and  for  that  of  other  gram  in  proportk 
In  years  of  scarcity,  therefore,  t\ie  corn  mercl 
buys  a  great  part  of  his  corn  fpr  the  ordinary  prii)%' 
and  sells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That  this  extraoBi 
dinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more  than  sujQ&cient 
to  put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level  with  other  trader 
and  to  compensate  the  many  losses  which  he  |sii»r 
tains  upon  other  occasions,  both  from  the  perish^ 
'  able  nature  of  the  commodity  itself,  and  from  thft 
frequent  and  unforeseen  fluctuations  of  its  pricey 
seems  evident  enough,  from  this  single  circuqin 
stance,  that  great  fortunes  are  as  seldom  made  ii| 
this  as  in  any  other  trade.  The  popular  odiimi 
however,  which  attends  it  in  years  of  scarcity,  the 
only  years  in  which  it  can  be  very  profitable,  ren- 
ders people  of  character  and  fortune  averse  to  enter 
into  it.  It  is  abandoned  to  an  inferior  set  of  deal- 
ers ;  and  millers,  bakers,  mealmen,  and  meal  fac- 
tors, together  with  a  number  of  wretched  huck- 
sters, are  almost  the  only  middle  people  that,  in  the 
home  market,  come  between  the  grower  and  the 
consumer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  instead  of  discoun- 
tenancing this  popular  odium  against  a  trade  sc 
beneficial  to  the  public,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  tq 
have  authorised  and  encouraged  it. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.,  it 
was  enacted,  that  whoever  should  buy  any  corn  oi 
grain  with  intent  to  sell  it  again,  shpuld  he  reputed 


llnltifftit  Mgteifli     mid  slttmM/  ibr  Oie*  first 
lt»  «iiibr  tiro  iMtti      itaprimakmBnti  aiid  fbi^it 

fildt  tf  fkti  eorn  j    for  Ih^  secsdnd,  stiffet  sit 

IfbpAMim&kt^  and  fbrftit  double  th6  talue; 

M^  III*  ttdtdj  be  net  in  the  pillory^  buffer  im- 

It  A%AUg  the  kiiig;'f(  pleasure,  and  fbHeit 

llift  gbddtf  aftd  cb       i*    The  ancient  policy  of 

cptllif  ^its  of  &     ^  yfr^  ho  better  than  tbcit 

ifiaigiitiid. 

•  Ottr  ttnoeBtim  twem  to  have  imagined  that  the 
fib^  Wirtild  btqr  their  eoi^n  cheaper  of  the  farmer 
tea  of  the  eom  raer^^nt,  who^  they  trete  afraid, 
trauld.  MMfUiM,  orer  tlnd  above  the  price  which  he 
fM  10  the  fidlfler,  kA  exorbitant  profit  to  hitnself. 
ftoy  etideatmired)  therefore^  to  annihilate  his  trade 
idtogether.  They  even  endeavoured  to  hinder  as 
much  ae  possible  any  middle  man  of  any  kind  from 
coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer ; 
And  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  many  restraints 
which  they  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  those  whom 
they  called  kidders  or  carriers  of  corn,  a  trade  which 
nobody  was  allowed  to  exercise  without  a  licience 
Ascertaining  his  qualifications  as  a  man  of  probity 
and  fair  dealings  The  authority  of  three  justices 
of  the  peace  was,  by  the  statute  of  Edward  VI., 
necessary,  in  order  to  grant  this  licence.  But 
even  this  restraint  was  afterwards  thought  insuffi- 
cient, and  by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  privilege  of 
granting  it  was  confined  to  the  quarter-sessions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in  this 
fluamer  to  regulate  agriculture,  the  great  trade  of 
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the  country,  by  maxims  q^ite  different  from  t] 
which  it  established  with  regard  to  manufacti 
the  great  trade  of  the  towns.  By  leaving  the 
mer  no  other  customers  but  either  the  consul 
or  their  immediate  factors,  the  kidders  and  carrieiv 
of  com,  it  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  exercise  tfat 
trade,  not  only  of  a  farmer,  but  of  a  corn  merchaol 
or  corn  retailer.  On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  casei 
prohibited  the  manufacturer  from  exercising  tbt 
trade  of  a  shop-keeper,  or  from  selling  his  own  goods 
by  retail.  It  meant  by  the  one  law  to  promote  the 
general  interest  of  the  country,  or  to  render  com 
cheap,  without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  understood 
how  this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to 
promote  that  of  a  particular  order  of  men,  the  shop- 
keepers, who  would  be  so  much  undersold  by  the 
manufacturer,  it  was  supposed,  that  their  trade 
would  be  ruined  if  he  was  allowed  to  retail  at  all. 

The  manufacturer,  however,  though  he  had  been 
allowed  to  keep  a  shop,  and  to  sell  his  own  goods 
by  retail,  could  not  have  undersold  the  common 
shopkeeper.  Whatever  part  of  his  capital  he  might 
have  placed  in  his  shop,  he  must  have  withdrawn 
it  from  his  manufacture.  In  order  to  carry  on  his 
business  on  a  level  with  that  of  other  people,  as  he 
must  have  had  the  profit  of  a  manufacturer  on  the 
one  part,  so  he  must  have  had  that  of  a  shop- 
keeper upon  the  other.  Let  us  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  the  particular  town  where  he  lived, 
ten  per  cent,  was  the  ordinary  profit  both  of  manu- 
facturing and  shopkeeping  stock ;  he  must  in  this 
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iq       m^fttf  pi#ee  of  his  cmn 

wbldi  iMWiid  hi  >p,  a  profit  of  twenty 

WBt*    WImii  he  e  themfrbm  his  work- 

10  liii  ihopy  he  1         I     e  valued  them  at  the 

fbr  whieh  he  ccmld  ]     e  sold  them  to  a  dealer 

Aiplimiperi  who  woold      we  bought  them  by 

if  he  valued  tl       lower,  he  lost  a  part 

Ihe  proAt  of  hfo  m  imtfacturifig  capital.    When 

he  add  them  ho    his  shop,  unless  he  got  the 

priee  at  whieh  a      ypkeeper  would  have  sold 

he  tan  a  part  of  tne  profit  of  his  shopkeeping 

a|atd»     Though  he  inight  appear,  therefbre,  to 

fttke  a^  doable  profit  upon  the  same  piece  of  goods, 

jit  aa  tiMM  goods  tna  e  successively  a  part  of  two 

dMaet  oapitals,  he  m  de  but  a  single  profit  upon 

the  whole  ca]rftal  employed  about  them ;  and  if  he 

smde  less  than  his  profit,  he  was  a  loser,  or  did  not 

employ  his  whole  capital  with  the  same  advantage 

as  the  greater  part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufacturer  was  prohibited  to  do,  the 
former  was  in  some  measure  enjoined  to  do ;  to 
divide  his  capital  between  two  different  employ- 
ments ;  to  keep  one  part  of  it  in  his  granaries  and 
stack  jrard,  for  supplying  the  occasional  demands 
of  the  market;  and  to  employ  the  other  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  land.  But  as  he  could  not  afford 
f  to  employ  the  latter  for  less  than  the  ordinary 
profits  of  farming  stock,  so  he  could  as  little  afford 
to  employ  the  former  for  less  than  the  ordinary 
»  profits  of  mercantile  stock.  Whether  the  stock 
which  really  carried  on  the  business  of  the  corn 
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merchant  belonged  to  the  person  who  was  calb 
a  farmer,  or  to  the  person  who  was  called  a  cot 
merchant,  an  equal  profit  was  in  both  cases  r 
quisite,  in  order  to  indemnify  its  owner  for  emplo 
ing  it  in  this  manner ;  in  order  to  put  his  busine 
on  a  level  with  other  trades,  and  in  order  to  hind 
him  from  having  an  interest  to  change  it  as  80( 
as  possible  for  some  other.  The  farmer,  therefoi 
who  was  thus  forced  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  coi 
merchant,  could  not  afford  to  sell  liis  com  cheap 
than  any  other  corn  merchant  would  have  fae< 
obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of  &  free  competition. 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  stock 
one  single  b^nch  of  business,  has  an  ^vantage 
the  same  kind  with  'the  workman  who  can  empl 
his  whole  labour  in  one  single  operation.  As  t! 
latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him,  wi 
the  same  two  hands,  to  perform  a  much  great 
quantity  of  work ;  so  the  former  acquires  so  ea 
and  ready  a  method  of  transacting  his  busine 
of  buying  and  disposing  of  his  goods,  that  with  t 
same  capital  he  can  transact  a  much  greater  qua 
tity  of  business.  As  the  one  can  commonly  affo 
his  work  a  good  deal  cheaper,  so  the  other  c 
commonly  afford  his  goods  somewhat  cheaper  th 
if  his  stock  and  attention  were  both  employed  abc 
a  greater  variety  of  objects.  The  greater  part 
manufacturers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  oi 
goods  so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  shopkeep 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  buy  them  by  who 
sale,  and  to  retail  them  again.     The  greater  p: 
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fciJMCiB  cQfua  Mu    less  aflTord  to  retail  their  own 
to  sup^y  tlie  inlu^itants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps 
or  five  miles'  distance  from  the  greater  part 
ttmii,  «o  cheap        a  vigilant  and  active  corn 
t,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  purchase 
by  wholesale,  to  collect  it  into  a  great  magar 
and  to  retail  it  again. 
.  The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufacturer  from 
Wffcising  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  endeavoured 
^  ibree  this  division  in  the  employment  of  stock 
te  go  on  faster  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done. 
The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the 
inie  of  «  com  merch^t,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it 
from  going  on  so  fast.    Both  laws  were  evident 
violations  of  natural  liberty,  and  therefore  unjust ; 
and  they  were  both  too  as  impolitic  as  they  were 
unjust.     It  is  the  interest  of  every  society,  that 
thinsrs  of  this  kind  should  never  either  be  forced  or 
obstructed.    The  man  who  employs  either  his  labour 
or  his  stock  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  his 
situation    renders  necessary,    can   never  hurt  his 
neighbour  by   underselling   him.      He   may  hurt 
himself,   and  he  generally  does  so.      Jack  of  all 
trades  will  never  be  rich,  says  the  proverb.      But 
the  law  ought  always  to  trust  people  with  the  care 
of  their  own  interest,  as  in  their  local  situations 
they  must  generally  be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than 
the  legislator  can  do.     The  law,  however,  which 
obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  corn 
merchant,  was  by  far  the  most  pernicious  of  the  two. 
It  obstructed  not  only  that  division  in  the  em- 
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ployment  of  stock  which  is  so  advantageoilsl  to  eveiy 
society,  but  it  obstructed  liicewise  the  improvemeill 
and  cultivation  of  the  land.     By  obliging"  the  far* 
mer  to  carry  on  two  trades,  instead  of  one,  it  forced  ^ 
him  to  divide  his  capital  into  two  parts,  of  which 
one  only  could  be  employed  in  cultivation.     But 
if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  sell  his  whole  crop  to 
a  corn  merchant  as  fast  as  he  could  thresh  it  out, 
his  whole  capital  might  have  returned  immediately 
to  the  land,  and  have  been  employed  in  buying 
more  cattle,  and  hiring  more  servants,  in  order  to  im- 
prove and  cultivate  it  better.     But  by  being  obliged 
to  sell  his  corn  by  retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a 
great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  granaries  and  stack- 
yard through  the  year,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
cultivate  so  well  as  with  the  same  capital  he  might 
otherwise  have  done.     This  law,  therefore,  necessa- 
rily obstructed  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and, 
instead  of  tending  to  render  corn   cheaper,  must 
have   tended   to    render  it  scarcer,    and   therefore 
dearer,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

After  the  business  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the  corn 
merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if  properly 
protected  and  encouraged,  would  contribute  the 
most  to  the  raising  of  corn.  It  would  support  the 
trade  of  the  farmer,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
trade  of  the  wholesale  dealer  supports  that  of  the 
manufacturer. 

The  wholesale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready  mar- 
ket to  the  manufacturer,  by  taking  his  goods  off  his 
hand  as  fast  as  he  can  make  them,  and  by  sometimes 
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adfanemg  tkeir  price  to  him  before  he  has 
them,  enables  him  to  keep  his  whole  capital, 
sometimes  even  more  than  his  whole  capital, 
employed  in  manufacturing,  and  conse- 
-^aently  to  manufacture  a  much  greater  quantity 
rf  goods  than  if  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  them 
himself  to  the  immediate,  consumers,  or  even  to  the 
-Ktailers*     As  the  capital  of  the  wholesale  mer- 
chant too  is  generally  sufficient  to  replace  that  of 
many  manufacturers,  this  intercourse  between  him 
aad  them  interests  the  owner  of  a  large  capital  to 
ntpport  the  owners  of  a  great  number  of  small 
ones,  sAid  to  assist  them  in  those  losses  and  misfor- 
tones  which  might  otherwise  prove  ruinous  to  them. 
An  interpourse  of  the  same  kind  universally  es- 
tablished between  the  HTarmers  and  the  com  mer- 
chants would    be    attended  with    effects   equally 
beneficial  to  the  farmers.    They  would  be  enabled 
to  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and  even  more  than 
their  whole  capitals,  constantly  employed  in  culti- 
vation.    In  case  of  any  of  those  accidents,  to  which 
no  trade  is  more  liable  than  theirs,  they  would  find 
in  their  ordinary  customer,  the  wealthy  corn  mer- 
chant, a  person  who  had  both  an  interest  to  support 
them,  and  the  ability  to  do  it,  and  they  would  not, 
as  at  present,  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  for- 
bearance of  their  landlord,  or  the  mercy  of  his 
steward.     Were  it  possible,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to 
establish  this  intercourse  universally,  and  all  at 
once ;  were  it  possible  to  turn  all  at  once  the  whole 
farming  stock  of  the  kingdom  to  its  proper  business. 
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the  cultiyation  of  land^  withdrftwing  it  from  ei 
.other  employment  into  which  any  part  of  it  i 
be  at  present  diverted,  and  were  it  possible,  in  oi 
to  support  and  assist  upon  occasion  the  operati 
of  this  great  stocky  to  provide  all  at  once  anot 
stock  almost  equally  great,  it  is  not  perhaps  i 
easy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  extensive,  and  1 
sudden  would  be  the  improvement  which 
change  of  circumstances  would  alone  produce  u 
the  whole  face  of  the  country. 

The  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  therefore,  by  ] 
hibiting  as  much  as  possible  any  middle  in  an  fi 
coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the  consul 
endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trade,  of  which  the 
exercise  is  not  only  the  best  palliative  of  the  inc 
veniencies  of  a  dearth,  but  the  best  preventiv 
that  calamity;  after  the  trade  of  the  farmer, 
trade  contributing  so  much  to  the  growing  of  c 
as  that  of  the  corn  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  softc 
by  several  subsequent  statutes,  which  successi 
permitted  the  engrossing  of  corn  when  the  pric 
wheat  should  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty-four,  thi 
two,  and  forty  shillings  the  quarter.  At  last, 
the  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.,  the  engrossing  or  I 
ing  of  corn  in  order  to  sell  it  agsan,  as  long  as 
price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  shilli 
the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  propor< 
was  declared  lawful  to  all  persons  not  behig  i 
stallers,  that  is,  not  selling  again  in  the  same  i 
.  ket  within  three  months.    All  the  freedom  w] 


Ipftdp  flf  ifef  iDlftp     fom  ikttler  bin  ^er  yet 
w«fi  be|H(civred  upcm  it  by  ibis  9tiitute.    The 
of  ibB  twelfth  of  .tli0  pfesent  king,  wbiph 
«Upiit .  nil  t)ie  o|b#r  a^^ient  Uw^  against 
f4l4  Avmt&Uerit  doep  not  repeal  the  re- 
of  thii  purtia  9'^  9t»tute,  whicib  thaiefoi^ 
4iD  cmitipiie  111  fproe, 

fDus  sti^uMt  however,  autboriiep  ip  some  iheavufe 
Ifo  very  f^Niurd  popular  prejudicefk 

Fint,  it  puppofMS  tl^at  when  the  price  of  wheat 
Ins  riien  so  high  as  forty-eight  nhiUings  the  quar- 
lir,  and  that  of  oth^r  grain  in  proportion,  oom  is 
Iftily.to  be  so  engross^  ^s  to  hurt  the  people/ 
6«t  ffom  what  has  beeii  already  said,  it  seems  ^vi- 
4mt  enough  that  corn  ean  at  no  price  be  so  en- 


grossed by  the  inland  dealers  as  to  hurt  the  people : 

^d  forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter  besides,  though 

it  may  be  considered  as  a  very  high  price,  yet  in 

years  of  scarcity  it  is  a  price  which  frequently  takes 

place  immediately  after  harvest,  when  scarce  any 

part  of  the  new  crop  can  be  sold  off,  and  when  it 

is  impossible  even  for  ignorance  tp  suppose  that  any 

part  of  it  can  be  so  engrossed  as  to  hurt  the  people, 

Secondly,  it  supposes  that  there  is  a  certain  price 

at  which  corn  is  likely  to  be  forestalled,  that  is, 

bought  up  in  order  to  be  sold  again  soon  after  in 

the  same  market,  so  as  to  hurt  the  people.     But  if 

a  merchant  ever  buys  up  corn,  either  going  to  a 

particular  market  or  in  a  particular  market,  in  order 

to  sell  it  again  soon  after  in  the  same  market,  it 

must  be  because  b^  judges  that  the  market  cannot 
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be  so  liberally  supplied  through  the  whole  seai 
as  upon  that  particular  occasion,  and  that  the  pri 
therefore,  must  soon  rise.  If  he  judges  wrong 
'  this,  and  if  the  price  does  not  rise,  he  not  only  lo 
the  whole  profit  of  the  stock  which  he  employs 
this  manner,  but  a  part  of  the  stock  itself,  by 
expense  and  loss  which  necessarily  attend 
storing  and  keeping  of  com.  He  hurts  hims 
therefore,  much  more  essentially  than  he  can  h 
even  the  particular  people  whom  he  may  hin 
from  supplying  themselves  upon  that  partici 
market  day,  because  they  may  afterwards  sup 
themselves  just  as  cheap  upon  any  other  mar 
day.  If  he  judges  right,  instead  of  hurting 
great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  n: 
important  service.  By  making  them  feel  the 
conveniencies  of  a  dearth  somewhat  earlier  tl 
they  otherwise  might  do,  he  prevents  their  feel 
them  afterwards  so  severely  as  they  certainly  wo 
do,  if  the  cheapness  of  price  encouraged  them 
consume  faster  than  suited  the  real  scarcity  of 
season.  When  the  scarcity  is  real,  the  best  th 
that  can  be  done  for  the  people  is  to  divide  the 
conveniencies  of  it  as  equally  as  possible  throi 
all  the  different  months,  and  weeks,  and  days  of 
year.  The  interest  of  the  corn  merchant  mti 
him  study  to  do  this  as  exactly  as  he  can :  an< 
no  other  person  can  have  either  the  same  intei 
or  the  same  knowledge,  or  the  same  abilities  tc 
it  so  exactly  as  he,  this  most  important  operatio 
commerce  ought  to  be  trusted  entirely  to  him  3 
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li  ottier.wi»rds»  the  com  trade,  so  far  at  least  as 
Mpcetasibe:  supply  of  the  home  market,  ought  to 
■im  left  perfectly  free. 

Hie  ixypnlar  fear  of  engrossing  and  forestalling 
'  Bay  be  cmnpared  to  the  popular  terrors  and  suspi- 
ck»s  of  witchcraflU  The  unfortunate  wretches 
aceosed  of  this  latter  crime  were  not  more  innocent 
of  the  misfortunes  imputed  to  them,  than  those 
vho  have  been  accused  of  the  former.  The  law 
i^iidi  pot  an  end  to  all  prosecutions  against  witch- 
emft,  which  put  it  out  of  any  man's  power  to  gratify 
hb  own  malice  by  accusing  his  neighbour  of  that 
iflngiiuury  crime,  seems  effectually  to  have  put  an 
aid  to  those  fears  and  suspicions,  by  taking  away 
the  great  cause  which  encouraged  and  supported 
them.  The  law  which  should  restore  entire  free- 
dom to  the  inland  trade  of  corn,  would  probably 
prove  as  effectual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular  fears 
of  engrossing  and  forestalling. 

The  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.,  however,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  has   perhaps    contributed  more 
both  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home  market, 
and  to  the  increase  of  tillage,  than  any  other  law 
in  the  statute  book.     It  is  from  this  law  that  the 
inland  com  trade  has  derived  all  the  liberty  and 
protection  which  it  has  ever  yet  enjoyed ;   and  both 
the  supply  of  the  home  market,  and  the  interest 
of  tillage,  are  much  more  effectually  promoted  by 
the  inland,  than  either  by  the  importation  or  export- 
ation trade. 

T 
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The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  a 
sorts  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  tht 
of  all  sorts  of  grain  consumed,  it  has  been  con 
puted  by  the  author  of  the  tracts  upon  the  cor 
trade,  does  not  exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hundre 
and  seventy.  For  supplying  the  home  markei 
therefore,  the  importance  of  the  inland  trade  mus 
be  to  that  of  the  importation  trade  as  five  hundre 
and  seventy  to  one. 

The  average  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  grain  ei 
ported  from  Great  Britain  does  not,  according  i 
the  same  author,  exceed  the  one-and-thirtieth  pai 
of  the  annual  produce.  For  the  encouragemei 
of  tillage,  therefore,  by  providing  a  market  for  th 
home  produce,  the  importance  of  the  inland  trad 
must  be  to  that  of  the  exportation  trade  as  thirt 
to  one. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic,  an 
I  mean  not  to  warrant  the  exactness  of  either  < 
these  computations.  I  mention  them  only  in  ordi 
to  show  of  how  much  less  consequence,  in  tl 
opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  experienced  pe 
sons,  the  foreign  trade  of  corn  is  than  the  hon 
trade.  The  great  cheapness  of  corn  in  the  yea 
immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  tl 
bounty,  may  perhaps,  with  reason,  be  ascribed 
some  measure  to  the  operation  of  this  statute 
Charles  II.,  which  had  been  enacted  about  five-an 
twenty  years  before,  and  which  had  therefore  fi 
time  to  produce  its  effect. 
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A  very  few  words  will  sufficiently  explain  all  that 
I  have  to  say  concerning  the  other  three  branches  of 
the  corn  trade. 

II.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of  foreign 
com  for  home  consumption,  evidently  contributes 
to  the  immediate  supply  of  the  home  market,  and 
must  so  far  be  immediately  beneficial  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.      It  tends,   indeed,  to  lower 
somewhat  the  average  money  price  of  corn,  but  not 
to  diminish  its  real  value,  or  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.     If  importation 
vbs  at  all  times  free,  our  farmers  and  country  gen- 
tlemen would,  probably,  one    year  with   another, 
get  less  money  for  their   corn   than  they   do  at 
present,  when  importation  is  at  most  times  in  effect 
prohibited ;   but  the  money  which  they  got  would 
be  of  more  value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other 
kinds,  and  would  employ  more  labour.     Their  real 
wealth,  their  real  revenue,  therefore,  would  be  the 
same  as  at  present,  though  it  might  be  expressed 
by  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver;    and  they  would 
neither   be   disabled  nor    discouraged  from   culti- 
vating corn  as  much  as  they  do  at  present.    On  the 
contrary,  as  the  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  in 
consequence  of  lowering  the  money  price  of  corn, 
lowers  somewhat  the  money  price  of  all  other  com- 
modities, it  gives  the  industry  of  the  country,  where 
it  takes  place,  some  advantage  in  all  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  thereby  tends  to  encourage  and  increase 
that  industry.     But  the  extent  of  the  home  market 
for  corn  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  general  in- 

y2 
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dustry  of  the  country  where  it  ^rows,  or  to 
number  of  those  who  produce  something  else,  \ 
therefore  have  something  else,  or  what  comes  to 
same  thing,  the  price  of  something  else,  to  give 
exchange  for  corn.  But  in  every  country  the  he 
market,  as  it  is  the  nearest  and  most  convenient 
it  is  likewise  the  greatest  and  most  important  mai 
for  corn.  That  rise  in  the  real  value  of  sil 
therefore,  which  is  the  effect  of  lowering  the  aver 
money  price  of  com,  tends  to  enlarge  the  grea 
and  most  important  market  for  corn,  and  ther 
to  encourage,  instead  of  discouraging  its  growth 
By  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  c.  13.,  the  importai 
of  wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home  mai 
did  not  exceed  fifty- three  shillings  and  four  pe 
the  quarter,  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  sixteen  s 
lings  the  quarter ;  and  to  a  duty  of  eight  shilli 
whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed  four  poui 
The  former  of  these  two  prices  has,  for  more  t 
a  century  past,  taken  place  only  in  times  of  \ 
great  scarcity ;  and  the  latter  has,  so  far  as  I  kn 
not  taken  place  at  all.  Yet,  till  wheat  had  ri 
above  this  latter  price,  it  was  by  this  statute  s 
jected  to  a  very  high  duty ;  and,  till  it  had  ri 
above  the  former,  to  a  duty  which  amounted  i 
prohibition.  The  importation  of  other  sorts  of  gi 
was  restrained  at  rates,  and  by  duties,  in  propor 
to  the  value  of  the  grain,  almost  equally  hi| 

*  Before  the  13th  of  the  present  king,  the  following ' 
the  duties  payable  upon  the  Importation  of  the  different  t 
of  grain : 
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MMequent    laws    still    further    increased    those 
lyties. 

The  distress  which,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  strict 
necution  of  those  laws  might  have  brought  upon 
llie  people,  would  probably  have  been  very  great. 
Bat,  upon  such  occasions,  its  execution  was  gene- 
nJly  suspended  by  temporary  statutes,  which  per- 
mitted, for  a  limited  time,  the  importation  of  foreign 
com.  The  necessity  of  these  temporary  statutes 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  impropriety  of  this 
general  one. 

These  restraints  upon  importation,  though  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  bounty,  were  dictated 
\ifj  the  same  spirit,  by  the  same  principles,  which 
afterwards  enacted  that  regulation.  How  hurtful 
soever  in  themselves,  these  or  some  other  restraints 
npon  importation  became  necessary  in  consequence 
of  that  regulation.  If,  when  wheat  was  either  below 
forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter,  or  not  much  above 

Grain,  Duties, 

Beans  to  28«.  per  qr.  19*.  lOd.  after  till  40».  16*.  8rf.  then  12rf. 
Barley  to  28*.  19*.  lOe/.      „         32*.  16*.       „       I2d, 

Halt  is  prohibited  by  the  annual  Malt-tax  Bill. 
Oats  to  16*.  5*.  lOe^.  after        .         .         .        d^d. 

Peas  to  40*.  16*.  „      .         .         .         .     9J</. 

Rye  to  36*.  19*.  lOr/.  till    40*.        16*.8rf.  then  12rf. 

Wheat  to  44*.  21*.  9rf.      „      53*.  4d.  17*.  „       8*. 

till  4/.,  and  after  that  about  It,  id. 
Buckwheat  to  32*.  perqr.  to  pay  16*. 

These  different  duties  were  imposed,  partly  by  the  22d  of 
Charles  II.  in  place  of  the  Old  Subsidy,  partly  by  the  New 
Subsidy,  by  the  One-third  and  Two-thirds  Subsidy,  and  by 
the  Subsidy  1747. — A. 

t3 
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it,  foreign  corn  could  have  been  imported  ei< 
duty  free,  or  upon  paying  only  a  small  duty,  it  mi( 
have  been  exported  again,  with  the  benefit  of 
bounty,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  public  revenue,  aal 
to  the  entire  perversion  of  the  institution,  of  whidi 
the  object  was  to  extend  the  market  for  the  homi^ 
growth,  not  that  for  the  growth  of  foreign  countries. 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  com 
for  foreign  consumption,  certainly  does  not  contri- 
bute directly  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home 
market.  It  does  so,  however,  indirectly.  FroDi 
whatever  source  this  supply  may  be  usually  drawii9 
whether  from  home  growth  or  from  foreign  import- 
ation, unless  more  corn  is  either  usually  grown,  or 
usually  imported  into  the  country,  than  what  is 
usually  consumed  in  it,  the  supply  of  the  home 
market  can  never  be  very  plentiful.  But  unless  the 
surplus  can,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  exported,  the 
growers  will  be  careful  never  to  grow  more,  and  the 
importers  never  to  import  more,  than  what  the  bare 
consumption  of  the  home  market  requires.  That 
market  will  very  seldom  be  overstocked ;  but  it  will 
generally  be  understocked,  the  people,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  supply  it,  being  generally  afraid  lest 
their  goods  should  be  left  upon  their  hands.  The 
prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  country  to  what  the  supply 
of  its  own  inhabitants  requires.  The  freedom  of 
exportation  enables  it  to  extend  cultivation  for  the 
supply  of  foreign  nations. 

By  the  12th  of  Charles  If.  c.  4.,  the  exportation 
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com  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of  wheat 
Dot  exceed  forty  shillings  the  quarter,  and  that 
if  other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the  15th  of  the 
Mine  prince,  .this  liberty  was  extended  till  the  price 
if  wheat  exceeded  forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter; 
and  by  the  22nd,  to  all  higher  prices.  A  poundage, 
indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king  upon  such  ex- 
portation. But  all  grain  was  rated  so  low  in  the 
book  of  rates,  that  this  poundage  amounted  only 
upon  wheat  to  a  shilling,  upon  oats  to  four-pence, 
and  upon  all  other  grain  to  six-pence  the  quarter. 
By  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  the  act  which  es- 
tablished the  bounty,  this  small  duty  was  virtually 
taken  off  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  ex- 
ceed forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter ;  and  by  the 
11th  and  12th  of  William  III.  c.  20.,  it  was  expressly 
taken  off  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in  this 
manner,  not  only  encouraged  by  a  bounty,  but  ren- 
dered much  more  free  than  that  of  the  inland 
dealer.  By  the  last  of  these  statutes,  corn  could 
be  engrossed  at  any  price  for  exportation ;  but  it 
could  not  be  engrossed  for  inland  sale,  except  when 
the  price  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  shillings  the 
quarter.  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  however, 
it  has  already  been  shown,  can  never  be  opposite  to 
that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  That  of  the 
merchant  exporter  may,  and  in  fact  sometimes  is. 
If,  while  his  own  country  labours  under  a  dearth,  a 
neighbouring  country  should  be  afflicted  with  a 
famine,  it  might  be  his  interest  to  carry  corn  to  the 
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latter  country  in  such  quantities  as  might  v< 
much  aggravate  the  calamities  of  the  dearth.  T 
plentiful  supply  of  the  home  market  was  not  t 
direct  ohj^ct  of  those  statutes ;  hut,  under  the  pi 
tence  of  encouraging  agriculture,  to  raise  the  mon 
price  of  corn  as  high  as  possible,  and  thereby  to  ( 
casion,  as  much  as  possible,  a  constant  dearth 
the  home  market.  By  the  discouragement  of  i 
portation,  the  supply  of  that  market,  even  in  tin 
of  great  scarcity,  was  confined  to  the  home  growt 
and  by  the  encouragement  of  exportation,  when  1 
price  was  so  high  as  forty-eight  shillings  the  quart 
that  market  was  not,  even  in  times  of  consideral 
scarcity,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that  grow 
The  temporary  laws,  prohibiting  for  a  limited  tii 
the  exportation  of  corn,  and  taking  off  for  a  limil 
time  the  duties  upon  its  importation,  expedients 
which  Great  Britain  has  been  obliged  so  frequen 
to  have  recourse,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  i 
propriety  of  her  general  system.  Had  that  sysu 
been  good,  she  would  not  so  frequently  have  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  departing  from  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  system 
free  exportation  and  free  importation,  the  diffen 
states  into  which  a  great  continent  was  divid 
would  so  far  resemble  the  different  provinces  oi 
great  empire.  As  among  the  different  provinces 
a  great  empire  the  freedom  of  the  inland  trade  i 
pears,  both  from  reason  and  experience,  not  oi 
the  best  palliative  of  a  dearth,  but  the  most  effecti 
preventive  of  a  famine;  so  would  the  freedom 
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exportation  and  importation  trade  be  among  the  - 
nt  states. into  which  a  great  continent  was 
ed«     The  larger  the  continent,  the  easier  the 

mimication  through  all  the  different  parts  of  it, 
both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  less  would  any  one 
pirticalar  part  of  it  ever  be  exposed  to  either  of 
Aese  calamities,  the  scarcity  of  any  one  country 
.being  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by  the  plenty  of 
lome  other.     But  very  few  countries  have  entirely 
adopted  this  liberal  system.     The  freedom  of  the 
com  trade  is  almost  everywhere  more  or  less  re- 
itnined»  and,  in  many  countries,  is  confined  by 
saeh  absurd  regulations,  as  frequently  aggravate 
tlie  unavoidable  misfortune  of  a  dearth,  into  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  a  famine.  The  demand  of  such 
countries  for  com  may  frequently  become  so  great 
and  so  urgent,  that  a  small  state  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, which  happened   at  the   same   time   to  be 
labouring  under  some  degree  of  dearth,  could  not 
venture  to  supply  them  without  exposing  itself  to 
the  like  dreadful  calamity.     The  very  bad  policy  of 
one  country  may  thus  render  it  in  some  measure 
dangerous  and  imprudent  to  establish  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  best  policy  in  another.     The  un- 
limited freedom  of  exportation,  however,  would  be 
much  less  dangerous  in  great  states,  in  which  the 
growth  being  much  greater,  the  supply  could  sel- 
dom be  much  affected  by  any  quantity  of  corn  that 
was  likely  to  be  exported.     In  a  Swiss  canton,  or 
in  some  of  the  little  states  of  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps, 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  restrain  the  exportation 
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of  corn.  In  such  great  countries  as 
England  it  scarce  ever  can.  To  hinde 
the  fanner  from  sending  his  goods  at  al 
.the  best  market,  is  evidently  to  sacrifice 
nary  laws  of  justice  to  an  idea  of  public  u 
sort  of  reasons  of  state;  an  act  of  legii 
thority  which  ought  to  be  exercised  only, 
be  pardoned  only  in  cases  of  the  most  urg 
sity.  The  price  at  which  the  exportation 
prohibited,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  prohibited, 
ways  to  be  a  very  high  price. 

The  laws  concerning  corn  may  ever 
compared  to  the  laws  concerning  relig 
people  feel  themselves  so  much  interest! 
relates  either  to  their  subsistence  in  this 
their  happiness  in  a  life  to  come,  that  g 
must  yield  to  their  prejudices,  and,  in  ore 
serve  the  public  tranquillity,  establish  tl 
which  they  approve  of.  It  is  upon  thi: 
perhaps,  that  we  so  seldom  find  a  reasona 
established  with  regard  to  either  of  those  1 
objects. 

IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier, 
importer  of  foreign  corn  in  order  to  expoi 
contributes  to  the  plentiful  supply  of 
market.  It  is  not  indeed  the  direct  purp 
trade  to  sell  his  corn  there.  But  he  will 
be  willing  to  do  so,  and  even  for  a  good 
money  than  he  might  expect  in  a  foreigi 
because  he  saves  in  this  manner  the  c 
loading  and  unloading,  of  freight  and 
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inhabitants  of  the  country  which,  by  means  of 
carrying  trade,  becomes  the  magazine  and 
shouse  for  the  supply  of  other  countries,  can 
seldom  be  in  want  themselves.  Though  the 
torying  trade  must  thus  contribute  to  reduce  the 
^age  money  price  of  corn  in  the  home  market,  it 
Hild  not  thereby  lower  its  real  value.  It  would 
iy  rwse  somewhat  the  real  value  of  silver. 
The  carrying  trade  was  in  effect  prohibited  in 
"eat  Britain,  upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  by  the 
*h.  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com, 
the  greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  drawback; 
d  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when  a  scarcity 
ide  it  necessary  to  suspend  those  duties  by  tem- 
rary  statutes,  exportation  was  always  prohibited. 
^  this  system  of  laws,  therefore,  the  carrying  trade 
s  in  effect  prohibited  upon  all  occasions. 
That  system  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  connected 
th  the  establishment  of  the  bounty,  seems  to  de- 
rve  no  part  of  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  it.  The  improvement  and  prosperity  of  Great 
-itain,  which  has  been  so  often  ascribed  to  those 
¥s,  may  very  easily  be  accounted  for  by  other 
uses.  That  security  which  the  laws  in  Great 
ritain  give  to  every  man  that  he  shall  enjoy  the 
iits  of  his  own  labour,  is  alone  sufficient  to  make 
y  country  flourish,  notwithstanding  these  and 
enty  other  absurd  regulations  of  commerce  ;  and 
Is  security  was  perfected  by  the  revolution,  much 
out  the  same  time  that  the  bounty  was  established, 
le  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better  his 
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own  condition,  when  suffered  to  exert  itself 
freedom  and  security,  is  so  powerful  a  princi 
that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  assistance,  not  oi 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  society  to  wealth 
prosperity,  but  of  surmounting  a  hundred  impertt* 
nent  obstructions  with  which  the  folly  of  humaa 
laws  too  often  encumbers  its  operations;  though 
the  effect  of  these  obstructions  is  always  more  or 
less  either  to  encroach  upon  its  freedom,  or  to  di- 
minish its  security.  In  Great  Britain  industry  m 
perfectly  secure ;  and  though  it  is  far  from  being 
perfectly  free,  it  is  as  free  or  freer  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

Though  the  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and 
improvement  of  Great  Britain  has  been  posterior  to 
that  system  of  laws  which  is  connected  with  the 
bounty,  we  must  not  upon  that  account  impute  it  to 
those  laws.  It  has  been  posterior  likewise  to  the 
national  debt.  But  the  national  debt  has  most 
assuredly  not  been  the  cause  of  it. 

Though  the  system  of  laws  which  is  connected 
with  the  bounty  has  exactly  the  same  tendency 
with  the  police  of  Spain  and  Portugal :  to  lower 
somewhat  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
country  where  it  lakes  place ;  yet  Great  Britain  is 
certainly  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe, 
while  Spain  and  Portugal  are  perhaps  among  the 
most  beggarly.  This  difference  of  situation,  how- 
ever, may  easily  be  accounted  for  from  two  different 
causes.  First,  the  tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in 
Portugal  of  exporting  gold  and  silver,  and  the  vigi- 
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police  which  watches  over  the  execution  of 
laws,  must,  in  two  very  poor  countries^  which 
een  them  import  annually  upwards  of  six  mil- 
s  sterling,  operate,  not  only  more  directly,  but 
mch  more  forcibly  in  reducing  the  value  of  those 
^JBetals  there,  than  the  corn  laws  can  do  in  Great 
Britain.     And,  secondly,  this  bad  policy  is  not  in 
those  countries  counterbalanced    by  the    general 
liberty  and  security  of  the  people.    Industry  is  there 
sdther  free  nor  secure,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical governments  of  both  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
such  as  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  their 
present  state  of  poverty,  even  though  their  regula- 
tions of  commerce  were  as  wise  as  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  absurd  and  foolish. 

The  13th  of  the  present  king,  c.  43.  seems  to 
have  established  a  new  system  with  regard  to  the 
corn  laws,  in  many  respects  better  than  the  ancient 
one,  but  in  one  or  two  respects  perhaps  not  quite  so 
good. 

By  this  statute  the  high  duties  upon  importation 
for  home  consumption  are  taken  off  so  soon  as  the 
price  of  middling  wheat  rises  to  forty-eight  shillings 
the  quarter;  that  of  middling  rye,  peas,  or  beans, 
to  thirty-two  shillings;  that  of  barley  to  twenty-four 
shillings;  and  that  of  oats  to  sixteen  shillings;  and 
instead  of  them  a  small  duty  is  imposed  of  only  six- 
pence upon  the  quarter  of  wheat,  and  upon  that  of 
other  grain  in  proportion.    With  regard  to  all  these 
different  sorts  of  grain,  but  particularly  with  regard 
to    wheat,   the  home   market  is  thus  opened    to 
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foreign  supplies  at  prices  considerably  lower  thai 
before. 

By  the  same  statute  the  old  bounty  of  five  shfl 
lings  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  ceases  so  sooi 
as  the  price  rises  to  forty-four  shillings  the  quartal 
instead  of  forty-eight,  the  price  at  which  it  oeaM 
before;  that  of  two  shillings  and  six-pence  upoi 
the  exportation  of  barley  ceases  so  soon  as  the  prio 
rises  to  twenty-two  shillings,  instead  of  twenty-fow 
the  price  at  which  it  ceased  before ;  that  of  tm 
shillings  and  six-pence  upon  the  exportation  of  oat 
meal  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  fourteei 
shillings,  instead  of  fifteen,  the  price  at  which  i 
ceased  before.  The  bounty  upon  rye  is  redoeei 
from  three  shillings  and  six-pence  to  three  shillings 
and  it  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  twenty 
eight  shillings,  instead  of  thirty-two,  the  price  a 
which  it  ceased  before.  If  bounties  are  as  imprope 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  them  to  be,  th 
sooner  they  cease,  and  the  lower  they  are,  so  muc 
the  better. 

The  same  statute  permits,  at  the  lowest  price 
the  importation  of  corn,  in  order  to  be  exporte 
again,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in  the  mean  tin 
lodged  in  a  warehouse  under  the  joint  locks  of  tl 
king  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  indeed,  e: 
tends  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  differei 
ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  are,  however,  tl 
principal  ones,  and  there  may  not,  perhaps,  be  war 
houses  proper  for  this  purpose  in  the  greater  pa 
of  the  others. 
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[  So  far  this  law  seems  evidently  an  improvement 
ipon  the  ancient  system. 

But  by  the  same  law  a  bounty  of  two  shillings 
ke  quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats 
iHienever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen  shil- 
lings.  No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  before  for 
Ae  exportation  of  this  grain,  no  more  than  for  that 
)f  peas  or  beans. 

By  the  same  law,  too,  the  exportation  of  wheat  is 
fohibited  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  forty-four 
hillings  the  quarter ;  that  of  rye  so  soon  as  it  rises 
;>  twenty-eight  shillings ;  that  of  barley  so  soon  as 
;  rises  to  twenty-two  shillings ;  and  that  of  oats  so 
oon  as  they  rise  to  fourteen  shillings.  Those  several 
oices  seem  all  of  them  a  good  deal  too  low,  and 
here  seems  to  be  an  impropriety,  besides,  in  prohi- 
>iting  exportation  altogether  at  those  precise  prices 
it  which  that  bounty,  which  was  given  in  order  to 
brce  it,  is  withdrawn.  The  bounty  ought  certainly 
jither  to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower 
Drice,  or  exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at 
I  much  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  seems  to  be  inferior  to 
he  ancient  system.  With  all  its  imperfections,  how- 
;ver,  we  may  perhaps  say  of  it  what  was  said  of  the 
aws  of  Solon,  that,  though  not  the  best  in  itself,  it 
s  the  best  which  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  temper 
)f  the  times  would  admit  of.  It  may  perhaps  in  due 
ime  prepare  the  way  for  a  better. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  Treaties  of  Commerce. 

When  a  nation  binds  itself  by  treaty  either  to  per 
mit  the  entry  of  certain  goods  from  one  foreign 
country  which  it  prohibits  from  all  others,  or  to  ex- 
empt the  goods  of  one  country  from  duties  to  which 
it  subjects  those  of  all  others,  the  (jountry,  or  at 
least  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  country, 
whose  commerce  is  so  favoured,  must  necessarily  de- 
rive great  advantage  from  the  treaty.     Those  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  enjoy  a  sort  of  monopoly 
in  the  country  which  is  so  indulgent  to  them.    That 
country  becomes  a  market  both  more  extensive  and 
more  advantageous  for  their  goods  :  more  extensive, 
because  the  goods  of  other  nations  being  either  ex- 
cluded or  subjected  to  heavier  duties,  it  takes  off  a 
greater  quantity  of  theirs :  more  advantageous,  be- 
cause the  merchants  of  the  favoured  country,  en- 
joying a  sort  of  monopoly  there,  will  often  sell  their 
goods  for  a  better  price  than  if  exposed  to  the  free 
competition  of  all  other  nations. 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  favoured,  are  necessarily  disadvantageous  to 
those  of  the  favouring  country.    A  monopoly  is  thus 
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|ranted  against  them  to  a  foreign  nation ;  and  they 
iDust  frequently  buy  the  foreign  goods  they  have 
occasion  for,  dearer  than  if  the  free  competition  of 
other  nations  was  admitted.  That  part  of  its  own 
produce  with  which  such  a  nation  purchases  foreign 
^ods,  must  consequently  be  sold  cheaper,  because 
when  two  things  are  exchanged  for  one  another,  the 
cheapness  of  the  one  is  a  necessary  consequence,  or 
lather  is  the  same  thing  with  the  dearness  of  the 
other.  The  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  pro- 
duce, therefore,  is  likely  to  be  diminished  by  every 
such  treaty.  This  diminution,  however,  can  scarce 
amount  to  any  positive  loss,  but  only  to  a  lessening 
of  the  g^in  which  it  might  otherwise  make.  Though 
it  sells  its  goods  cheaper  than  it  otherwise  might  do, 
it  will  not  probably  sell  them  for  less  than  they 
cost;  nor,  as  in  the  case  of  bounties,  for  a  price 
which  will  not  replace  the  capital  employed  in 
bringing  them  to  market,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock.  The  trade  could  not  go  on  long  if 
it  did.  Even  the  favouring  country,  therefore,  may 
still  gain  by  the  trade,  though  less  than  if  there  was 
a  free  competition. 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have  been 
supposed  advantageous  upon  principles  very  dif- 
ferent from  these ;  and  a  commercial  country  has 
sometimes  granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind  against 
itself  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation,  because  it 
expected  that  in  the  whole  commerce  between  them, 
it  would  annually  sell  more  than  it  would  buy,  and 
that  a  balance  in  gold  and  silver  would  be  annually 
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returned  to  it.     It  is 'upon  this  principle  that  thftjE 
treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  PortugK 
concluded  in  1703,  by  Mr.  Methuen,  has  been  Mir: 
much  commended.    The  following  is  a  literal  tranwri^ 
lation  of  that  treaty,  which  consists  of  three  artickf  L 
only : —  J  r 

Art.  I. — His  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal  I  j 
promises,  both  in  his  own  name,  and, that  of  his  su^  h 
cessors,  to  admit,  for  ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal,  |« 
the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  mann-  y 
factures  of  the  British,  as  was  accustomed,  till  they 
were  prohibited  by  the  law ;   nevertheless  upon  this 
condition : 

Art.  II. — That  is  to  say,  that  her  sacred  royal 
majesty  of  Great  Britain  shall,  in  her  own  name,  and 
that  of  her  successors,  be  obliged,  for  ever  hereafter, 
to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal  into 
Britain :  so  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  shall  be 
peace  or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and 
France,  anything  more  shall  be  demanded  for  these 
wines  by  the  name  of  custom  or  duty,  or  by  what- 
soever other  title,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether 
they  shall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or 
hogsheads,  or  other  casks,  than  what  shall  be  de- 
manded for  the  like  quantity  or  measure  of  French 
wine,  deducting  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  custom 
or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  deduction  or  abate- 
ment of  customs,  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforesaid, 
shall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it 
shall  be  just  and  lavtful  for  his  sacred  royal  majesty 
of  Portugal,  again  to  prohibit  the  wbollen  cloths, 
and  the  rest  of  the  British  woollen  manufactures. 
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&T.  in. — The  most  excellent  lords  the  plenipo- 
iaiies  promise  and  take  upon  themselves,  that 
r  aboYe-named  masters  shall  ratify  this  treaty ; 
within  the  space  of  two  months  the  /*atificationB 
1  be  exchanged. 

»y  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes 
tid  to  admit  the  English  woollens  upon  the  same 
ing  as  before  the  prohibition ;  that  is,  not  to  raise 
duties  which  had  been  paid  before  that  time ; 
it  does  not  become  bound  to  admit  them  upon 

better  terms  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  of 
nee  or  Holland  for  example.  The  crown  of 
at  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  bound  to 
lit  the  wines  of  Portugal,  upon  paying  only  two- 
ds  of  the  duty,  which  is  paid  for  those  of  France, 
wines  most  likely  to  come  into  competition  with 
n.  So  far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidently  ad- 
tageous  to  Portugal,  and  disadvantageous  to 
at  Britain. 

t  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  masterpiece 
\ie  commercial  policy  of  England.  Portugal  re- 
es  annually  from  the  Brazils  a  greater  quantity 
old  than  can  be  employed  in  its  domestic  com- 
ce,  whether  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  of  plate. 
!  surplus  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle 

locked  up  in  coffers,  and  as  it  can  find  no  ad- 
tageous  market  at  home,  it  must,  notwithstand- 
any  prohibition,  be  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged 
x>mething  for  which  there  is  a  more  advantageous 
ket  at  home.  A  large  share  of  it  comes  annually 
England,  in  return  either  for  English  goods,  or 
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for  those  of  other  European  nations  that  reeeivi 
their  returns  through  England.  Mr.  Baretti  wa 
informed  that  the  weekly  packet-boat  from  Lisboi 
brings,  one  week  with  another,  nnore  than  fift 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  to  England*  The  sui 
had  probably  been  exaggerated.  It  would  amoai 
to  more  than  two  millions  six  hundred  thousan 
pounds  a  year,  which  is  more  than  the  Brazils  ai 
supposed  to  afford. 

Our  merchants  were  some  years  ago  out  of  humoi 
with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  privileges  whic 
had  been  granted  them,  not  by  (reaty,  but  by  tl 
free  grace  of  that  crown,  at  the  solicitation,  indee 
it  is  probable,  and  in  return  for  much  greater  fayoui 
defence  and  protection,  from  the  crown  of  Gre 
Britain,  had  been  either  infringed  or  revoked.  Tl 
people,  therefore,  usually  most  interested  in  eel 
brating  the  Portugal  trade,  were  then  rather  di 
posed  to  represent  it  as  less  advantageous  than 
had  commonly  been  imagined.  The  far  great 
part,  almost  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  th 
annual  importation  of  gold,  was  not  on  account  • 
Great  Britain,  but  of  other  European  nations;  tl 
fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  imported  in 
Great  Britain  nearly  compensating  the  value  of  tl 
British  goods  sent  thither. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  whole  was  c 
account  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amounted  to 
still  greater  sum  than  Mr.  Baretti  seems  to  imagin< 
this  trade  would  not,  upon  that  account,  be  mo 
advantageous  than  any  other  in  which,  for  the  san 
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ttlae  sent  out»  we  received  an  equal  valae  <^  eon* 
nmable  goods  in  return.  ' 

!  It  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  this  importation 
ilucli,  it  can  be  supposed,  is  employed  as  an  annual 
ddition  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin  of  the 
dngdom.  The  rest  must  all  be  sent  abroad  and 
Kchanged  for  consumable  goods  of  some  kind  or 
liher.  But  if  those  consumable  goods  were  puiw 
abased  directly  with  the  produce  of  English  industry, 
t  woold  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  England,  than 
irat  to  purchase  with  that  produce  the  gold  of  Por- 
tugal, and  afterwards  to  purchase  with  that  gold 
those  consumable  goods.  A  direct  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  is  always  more  advantageous  than  a 
pound-^bout  one;  and  to  bring  the  same  value  of 
foreign  goods  to  the  home  market  requires  a  much 
smaller  capital  in  the  one  way  than  in  the  other, 
[f  a  smaller  share  of  its  industry,  therefore,  had  been 
employed  in  producing  goods  fit  for  the  Portugal 
market,  and  a  greater  in  producing  those  fit  for  the 
3ther  markets,  where  those  consumable  goods  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  Great  Britain  are  to  be 
bad,  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  advantage  of 
Ehigland.  To  procure  both  the  gold,  which  it  wants 
For  its  own  use,  and  the  consumable  goods,  would. 
In  this  way,  employ  a  much  smaller  capital  than  at 
present.  There  would  be  a  spare  capital,  therefore, 
to  be  employed  for  other  purposes,  in  exciting  an 
eulditional  quantity  of  industry,  and  in  raising  a 
apreater  annual  produce. 
Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from  the 
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Portugal  trade,  it  could  find  very  little  difficulty  il 
procuring  all  the  annual  supplies  of  gold  which  I 
wants,  either  for  the  purposes  of  plate,  or  of  coin 
or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every  other  commo 
dity,  is  always  somewhere  or  another  to  he  got  fo 
its  value  by  those  who  have  that  value  to  give  for  il 
The  annual  surplus  of  gold  in  Portugal,  besidei 
would  still  be  sent  abroad,  and  though  not  carrie 
away  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  carried  away  b 
some  other  nation  which  would  be  glad  to  sell  i 
again  for  its  price,  in  the  same  manner  as  Grei 
Britain  does  at  present.  In  buying  gold  of  Pch 
tugal,  indeed,  we  buy  it  at  the  first  hand ;  wherea 
in  buying  it  of  any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  n 
should  buy  it  at  the  second,  and  might  pay  somewhi 
dearer.  This  difference,  however,  would  surely  I 
too  insignificant  to  deserve  the  public  attention. 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  said,  comes  from  Fa 
tugal.  With  other  nations  the  balance  of  trade 
either  against  us  or  not  much  in  our  favour.  Bi 
we  should  remember,  that  the  more  gold  we  impo 
from  one  country,  the  less  we  must  necessarily  in 
port  from  all  others.  The  effectual  demand  ft 
gold,  like  that  for  every  other  commodity,  is  in  e\ei 
country  limited  to  a  certain  quantity.  If  nin< 
tenths  of  this  quantity  are  imported  from  oi 
country,  there  remains  a  tenth  only  to  be  imporU 
from  all  others.  The  more  gold  besides  that 
annually  imported  from  some  particular  countric 
over  and  above  what  is  requisite  for  plate  and  f 
coin,  the  more  must  necessarily  be  exported  to  son 
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■thers ;  and  the  more  that  most  insignificant  object 
Bf  modem  policy,  the  balance  of  trade,  appears  to 
be  in  our  favour  with  some  particular  countries,  the 
more  it  must  necessarily  appear  to  be  against  us  with 
many  others. 

It  was  upon  this  silly  notion,  however,  that  Eng- 
land could  not  subsist  without  the  Portugal  trade, 
that,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  France  and 
Spain,  without  pretending  either  offence  or  provo- 
eation,  required  the  king  of  Portugal  to  exclude  all 
British  ships  from  his  ports,  and  for  the  security  of 
this  exclusion,  to  receive  into  them  French  or 
Spanish  garrisons.  Had  the  king  of  Portugal  sub- 
mitted to  those  ignominious  terms  which  his  brother- 
in-law  the  king  of  Spain  proposed  to  him.  Britain 
would  have  been  freed  from  a  much  greater  iiicon- 
veniency  than  the  loss  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the 
burden  of  supporting  a  very  weak  ally,  so  unpro- 
vided of  everything  for  his  own  defence,  that  the 
whole  power  of  England,  had  it  been  directed  to 
that  siugle  purpose,  could  scarce  perhaps  have  de- 
feuded  him  for  another  campaign.  The  loss  of  the 
Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt,  have  occasioned  a 
considerable  embarrassment  to  the  merchants  at  that 
time  engaged  in  it,  who  might  not  perhaps  have 
ibund  out,  for  a  year  or  two,  any  other  equally  ad- 
vantageous method  of  employing  their  capitals;  and 
in  this  would  probably  have  consisted  all  the  incon- 
veniency  which  England  could  have  suffered  from 
this  notable  piece  of  commercial  policy. 
The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and  silver 
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is  neither  for  the  purpose  of  plat€  nor  of  coin,  bat  of 
foreign  trade.  A  round-about  foreign  trade  of  col* 
sumption  can  be  carried  on  more  advantageously  bf 
means  of  these  metals  than  of  almost  any  other 
goods.  As  they  are  the  universal  instruments  of 
commerce,  they  are  more  readily  received  in  turn  for 
all  commodities  than  any  other  goods ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  small  bulk  and  great  value,  it  costs 
less  to  transport  them  backward  and  forward  from 
one  place  to  another  than  almost  any  other  sort  of 
merchandise,  and  they  lose  less  of  their  value  bj 
being  so  transported.  Of  all  the  commodities,  there- 
fore, which  are  bought  in  one  foreign  country,  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  be  sold  or  exchanged  again 
for  some  other  goods  in  another,  there  are  none  so 
convenient  as  gold  and  silver.  In  facilitating  all  the 
different  round-about  foreign  trades  of  consumption 
which  are  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  consists  the 
principal  advantage  of  the  Portugal  trade;  and 
though  it  is  not  a  capital  advantage,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
considerable  one. 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  reasonably 
be  supposed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  require  but  a  very  small 
annual  importation  of  gold  and  silver,  seems  evident 
enough ;  and  though  we  had  no  direct  trade  with 
Portugal,  this  small  quantity  could  always,  some- 
where or  another,  be  very  easily  got. 

Though  the  goldsmiths'  trade  be  very  consider- 
able in  Great  Britain,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  new 
plate  which  they  annually  sell,  is  made  from  other 
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1  plate  melted  down;  so  that  the  addition  annually 
kde  to  the  whole  plate  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be 
•y  great,  and  could  require  but  a  very  small 
Qual  importation. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  the  coin.  Nobody  ima- 
les,  I  believe,  that  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
nual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten  years  together, 
fore  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  to  up- 
Lrds  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  in 
Id,  was  an  annual  addition  to  the  money  before 
rrent  in  the  kingdom.  In  a  country  where  the 
pense  of  the  coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  govern- 
fnt,  the  value  of  the  coin,  even  when  it  contains 
full  standard  weight  of  gold  and  silver,  can  never 
much  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
>se  metals  uncoined,  because  it  requires  only  the 
luble  of  going  to  the  mint,  and  the  delay  perhaps 
a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity  of  un- 
ned  gold  and  silver  an  equal  quantity  of  those 
!tals  in  coin.  But,  in  every  country,  the  greater 
rt  of  the  current  coin  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
rn,  or  otherwise  degenerated  from  its  standard. 
Great  Britain  it  was,  before  the  late  reformation, 
rood  deal  so,  the  gold  being  more  than  two  per 
it.  and  the  silver  more  than  eight  per  cent,  below 
standard  weight.  But  if  forty-four  guineas  and 
lalf,  containing  their  full  standard  weight,  a  pound 
ight  of  gold,  could  purchase  very  little  more  than 
)ound  weight  of  uncoined  gold,  forty-four  guineas 
d  a  half  wanting  a  part  of  their  weight  could 
t  purchase  a  pound  weight,  and  something  was  to 

2k 
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be  added  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  *  1 
current  price  of  gold  bullion  at  market,  therefi 
instead  of  being  the  same  with  the  mint  price 
46/.  14^.  6d.,  was  then  about  47/.  14^.,  and  soi 
times  about  48/.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  c 
however,  was  in  this  degenerate  condition,  forty-i 
guineas  and  a  half,  fresh  from  the  mint,  would  | 
chase  no  more  goods  in  the  market  than  any  o 
ordinary  guineas,  because  when  they  came  into 
coffers  of  the  merchant,  being  confounded  with  o 
money,  they  could  not  afterwards  be  distinguis 
without  more  trouble  than  the  difference  was  wc 
Like  other  guineas  they  were  worth  no  more  t 
46/.  lis.  6d.  If  thrown  into  the  melting-pot,  h 
ever,  they  produced,  without  any  sensible  los 
pound  weight  of  standard  gold,  which  could  be 
at  any  time  for  between  47/.  14s.  and  48/.  eithc 
gold  or  silver,  as  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  coi 
that  which  had  been  melted  down.  There  was 
evident  profit  j  therefore,  in  melting  down  new-co 
money ;  and  it  was  done  so  instantaneously  tha 
precaution  of  government  could  prevent  it. 
operations  of  the  mint  were  upon  this  account  sc 
what  like  the  web  of  Penelope ;  the  work  that 
done  in  the  day  was  undone  in  the  night, 
mint  was  employed,  not  so  much  in  making  c 
additions  to  the  coin,  as  in  replacing  the  very 
part  of  it  which  was  daily  melted  down. 

Were  the  private  people,  who  carry  their  gold 
silver  to  the  mint,  to  pay  themselves  for  the  coin 
it  would  add  to  the  value  of  those  metals  in 
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manner  as  the  fashion  does  to  that  of  plate. 
Seined  gold  and  silver  would  be  more  valuable  than 
mcoined.  The  seignorage,  if  it  was  not  exorbitant, 
vould  add  to  the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the 
faity ;  because,  the  government  having  everywhere 
lie  exclusive  privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can  come 
io  market  cheaper  than  they  think  proper  to  afford 
it.  If  the  duty  was  exorbitant  indeed,  that  is,  if  it 
was  very  much  above  the  real  value  of  the  labour 
and  expense  requisite  for  coinage,  false  coiners, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  might  be  encouraged,  by 
the  great  difference  between  the  value  of  bullion 
and  that  of  coin,  to  pour  in  so  great  a  quantity  of 
counterfeit  money  as  might  reduce  the  value  of  the 
government  money.  In  France,  however,  though 
the  seignorage  is  eight  per  cent.,  no  sensible  incon- 
veniency  of  this  kind  is  found  to  arise  from  it.  The 
dangers  to  which  a  false  coiner  is  everywhere  ex- 
posed, if  he  lives  in  the  country  of  which  he  coun- 
terfeits the  coin,  and  to  which  his  agents  or  corre- 
spondents are  exposed  if  he  lives  in  a  foreign 
country,  are  by  far  too  great  to  be  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  a  profit  of  six  or  seven  per  cent. 

The  seignorage  in  France  raises  the  value  of  the 
coin  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
pure  gold  which  it  contains.  Thus,  by  the  edict  of 
January  1726,  the  mint*  price  of  fine  gold  of 
twenty-four  carats  was  fixed  at  seven  hundred  and 

*  See  Dictionnaire  des  Monnoies,  torn,  ii.,  article  Seigneur- 
age,  p.  489;  par  M.  Abot  de  Bazinghen,  Oonseiller-Commis- 
saire  en  la  Gour  des  Monnoies  h  Paris. — A. 
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forty  livres  nine  sous  and  one  denier  one  eleventki 
the  mark  of  eight  Paris  ounces.  The  gold  coin  of 
France,  making  an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of  the 
mint,  contains  twenty- one  carats  and  three-fourtbi 
of  fine  gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy. 
The  mark  of  standard  gold,  therefore,  is  worth  no 
more  than  about  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  lines 
ten  deniers.  But  in  France  this  mark  of  standard 
gold  is  coined  into  thirty  louis-d'ors  of  twenty-four 
livres  each,  or  into  seven  hundred  and  twenty  livies. 
The  coinage,  therefore,  increases  the  value  of  a  mark 
of  standard  gold  bullion,  by  the  difference  between 
six  hundred  and  seventy-one  livres  ten  deniers,  and 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  livres ;  or  by  forty-eight 
livres  nineteen  sous  and  two  deniers. 

A  seignorage  will,  in  many  cases,  take  away  alto- 
gether, and  will,  in  all  cases,  diminish  the  profit  of 
melting  down  the  new  coin.  This  profit  always 
arises  from  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of 
bullion  which  the  common  currency  ought  to  con- 
tain, and  that  which  it  actually  does  contain.  If  this 
difference  is  less  than  the  seignorage,  there  will  be 
loss  instead  of  profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the  seignorage, 
there  will  neither  be  profit  nor  loss.  If  it  is  greater 
than  the  seignorage^  there  will  indeed  be  some 
profit,  but  less  than  if  there  was  no  seignorage.  If, 
before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  for 
example,  there  had  been  a  seignorage  of  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  coinage,  there  would  have  been  a 
loss  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  melting  down  of  the 
gold  coin.   If  the  seignorage  had  been  two  per  cent., 
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t  woiild  hvre  been  neiiher  profit  not  lots.    If 
leigiUH'age  had  been  one  per  oenti  there  would 

been  a  profit,  bat  of  one  per  cent  only  instead 
wo  per  cent    Whereyer  money  is  received  by 

therefore,  and  not  hy  weight,  a  seignorage  is 
oiost  efiectnal  preventire  of  the  melting  down 
le  coin,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  of  its  exporta- 
It  is  the  best  and  heaviest  pieces  that  are 
monly  either  melted  down  or  exported;  because 
upon  such  that  the  largest  profits  are  made, 
he  law  for  the  enconragement  of  the  coinage, 
endering  it  duty-free,  was  first  enacted  daring 
reig^  of  Charles  II.  for  a  limited  time;  and 
rwards  continued,  by  difierent  prolongations, 
1769,  when  it  was  rendered  perpetual.  The 
£  of  England,  in  order  to  replenish  their  coffers 
I  money,  are  frequently  obliged  to  carry  bullion 
le  mint;  and  it  was  more  for  their  interest, they 
lably  imagined,  that  the  coinage  should  be  at 
expense  of  the  government  than  at  their  own. 
as,  probably,  out  of  complaisance  to  this  great 
pany  that  the  government  agreed  to  render  this 

perpetual.  Should  the  custom  of  weighing 
I,  however,  come  to  be  disused,  as  it  is  very 
y  to  be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency ;  should 
gold  coin  of  England  come  to  be  received  by 
,  as  it  was  before  the  late  recoinage,  this  great 
pany  may,  perhaps,  find  that  they  have  upon 

as  upon  some  other  occasions,  mistaken  their 

interest  not  a  little. 

efore  the  late  recoinage,  when  the  gold  currency 
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of  England  was  two  per  cent,  below  its  standai 
weight,  as  there  was  no  seignorage,  it  was  two  p( 
cent,  below  the  value  of  that  quantity  of  standar 
gold  bullion  which  it  ought  to  have  containec 
When  this  great  company,  therefore,  bought  gol 
bullion  in  order  to  have  it  coined,  they  were  oblige 
to  pay  for  it  two  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  wort 
after  the  coinage.  But  if  there  had  been  a  seignoi 
age  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  commo 
gold  currency,  though  two  per  cent,  below  i 
standard  weight,  would  notwithstanding  have  bee 
equal  in  value  to  the  quantity  of  standard  go) 
which  it  ought  to  have  contained ;  the  value  of  tl 
fashion  compensating  in  this  case  the  diminutic 
of  the  weight.  They  would  indeed  have  had  tl 
seignorage  to  pay,  which  being  two  per  cent,  the 
loss  upon  the  whole  transaction  would  have  bee 
two  per  cent,  exactly  the  same,  but  no  greater  ths 
it  actually  was. 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  five  per  cent,  and  tl 
gold  currency  only  two  per  cent,  below  its  standai 
weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  case  have  gain< 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ;  bi 
as  they  would  have  had  a  seignorage  of  five  p 
cent,  to  pay  upon  the  coinage,  their  loss  upon  tl 
whole  transaction  would,  in  the  same  manner,  ha^ 
been  exactly  two  per  cent. 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  only  one  per  cen 
and  the  gold  currency  two  per  cent,  below  its  stai 
dard  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  case  have  lo 
only  one  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  buUion 
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Vlt  as  they  would  likewise  have  had  a  seignorage 
(rf*  one  per  cent,  to  pay,  their  loss  upon  the  whole 
transaction  would  have  been  exactly  two  per  cent., 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  all  other  cases. 

If  there  was  a  reasonable  seignorage,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  coin  contained  its  full  standard 
weight,  as  it  has  done  very  nearly  since  the  late 
recoinage,  whatever,  the  bank  might  lose  by  the 
seignorage,  they  would  gain  upon  the  price  of  the 
bullion;  and  whatever  they  might  gain  upon  the 
price  of  the  bullion,  they  would  lose  by  the  seignor- 
age. They  would  neither  lose  nor  gain,  therefore; 
upon  the  whole  transaction,  and  they  would  in  this, 
as  in  all  the  foregoing  cases,  be  exactly  in  the  same 
situation  as  if  there  was  no  seignorage. 

When  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  so  moderate 
as  not  to  encourage  smuggling,  the  merchant  who 
deals  in  it,  though  he  advances,  does  not  properly 
pay  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  in  the  price  of  the 
commodity.  The  tax  is  finally  paid  by  the  last 
purchaser  or  consumer.  But  money  is  a  commodity 
with  regard  to  which  every  man  is  a  merchant.  No- 
body buys  it  but  in  order  to  sell  it  again  ;  and  with 
regard  to  it  there  is  in  ordinary  cases  no  last  pur- 
chaser or  consumer.  When  the  tax  upon  coinage, 
therefore,  is  so  moderate  as  not  to  encourage  false 
coining,  though  every  body  advances  the  tax,  nobody 
finally  pays  it;  because  every  body  gets  it  back  in 
the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 

A  moderate  seignorage,  therefore,  would  not  in 
any  case  augment  the  expense  of  the  bank,  or  of 
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any  other  priyate  persons  who  carry  their  bullion  to 
the  mint  in  order  to  be  coined,  and  the  want  of  a 
moderate  seignorage  does  not  in  any  case  diminish 
it.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  seignorage,  if  the 
currency  contains  its  full  standard  weight,  the  coin- 
age costs  nothing  to  any  body,  and  if  it  is  short  of 
that  weight,  the  coinage  must  always  cost  the  dif- 
ference between  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  oagfat 
to  be  contained  in  it,  and  that  which  actually  is  oon- 
tained  in  it. 

The  goyernment,  therefore,  when  it  defrays  the 
expense  of  coinage,  not  only  incurs  some  small  ei- 
pense,  but  loses  some  small  revenue  which  it  might 
g^t  by  a  proper  duty ;  and  neither  the  bank  nor  any 
other  private  persons  are  in  the  smallest  degree 
benefited  by  this  useless  piece  of  public  generosity. 

The  directors  of  the  bank,  however,  would  pro- 
bably be  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  imposition  of 
a  seignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a  speculation 
which  promises  them  no  gain,  but  only  pretends  to 
insure  them  from  any  loss.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  gold  coin,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
received  by  weight,  they  certainly  would  gain 
nothing  by  such  a  change.  But  if  the  custom  of 
weighing  the  gold  coin  should  ever  go  into  disuse, 
as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  and  if  the  gold  coin  should 
ever  fall  into  the  same  state  of  degradation  in  which 
it  was  before  the  late  recoinage,  the  gain,  or  more 
properly  the  savings  of  the  bank,  in  consequence  of 
the  imposition  of  a  seignorage,  would  probably  be 
very  considerable.     The  bank  of  England  is  the 
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ily  company  which  sends  any  considerahle  quan- 
:y  of  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  burden  of  the 
mual  coinage  falls  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
pon  it.  If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing  to  do 
lit  to  repair  the  unavoidable  losses  and  necessary 
ear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  it  could  seldom  exceed 
fty  thousand  or  at  most  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
lut  when  the  coin  i$  degraded  below  its  standard 
eight,  the  annual  coinage  must,  besides  this,  fill 
p  the  large  vacuities  which  exportation  and  the 
lelting-pot  are  continually  making  in  the  current 
}in.  It  was  upon  this  account  that  during  the  ten 
r  twelve  years  immediately  preceding  the  late  re- 
)rmation  of  the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage 
Diounted  at  an  average  to  more  than  eight  hun- 
red  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  But  if  there  had 
een  a  seignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
old  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in  the  state  in 
hich  things  then  were,  have  put  an  effectual  stop 
)  the  business  both  of  exportation  and  of  the  melt- 
ig-pot.  The  bank,  instead  of  losing  every  year 
bout  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  bullion 
hich  was  to  be  coined  into  more  than  eight  hun- 
red  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or  incurring  an 
nnual  loss  of  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  two 
undred  and  fifty  pounds,  would  not  probably  have 
icurred  the  tenth  part  of  that  loss. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  defraying 
le  expense  of  the  coinage  is  but  fourteen  thousand 
ounds  a  year,  and  the  real  expense  which  it  costs 
ae  government,  or  the  fees  of  the  officers  of  the 
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mint,  do  not  upon  ordinary  occasions,  I  am  assaredfj 
exceed  the  half  of  that  sum.  The  saving*  of  so  yerf] 
small  a  sum,  or  even  the  gaining  of  another  which 
could  not  well  be  much  larger,  are  objects  too  in- 
considerable, it  may  be  thought,  to  deserve  the 
serious  attention  of  government.  But  the  saving 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  in 
case  of  an  event  which  is  not  improbable,  which 
has  frequently  happened  before,  and  which  is  very 
likely  to  happen  again,  is  surely  an  object  which 
well  deserves  the  serious  attention  even  of  so  great 
a  company  as  the  bank  of  England. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reasonings  and  observa- 
tions might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  properly 
placed  in  those  chapters  of  the  first  book  which 
treat  of  the  origin  and  use  of  money,  and  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  real  and  the  nominal  price  of 
commodities.  But  as  the  law  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  coinage  derives  its  origin  from  those  vulgar 
prejudices  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  mer- 
cantile system,  I  judged  it  more  proper  to  reserve 
them  for  this  chapter.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  that  system  than  a  sort 
of  bounty  upon  the  production  of  money,  the  very 
thing  which,  it  supposes,  constitutes  the  wealth  of 
every  nation.  It  is  one  of  its  many  admirable  ex- 
pedients for  enriching  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Of  Colonics. 

Part  First. 

the  Motives  for  eitablishing  new  Colames. 

iterest  which  occasioned  the  first  m%Hem»ni 
different  European  colonies  in  Atnericft  pud 
)st  Indies  was  not  altogether  so  plain  atid 
;  as  that  which  directed  the  establishineni  nf 
f  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  different  states  of  ancient  Greece  pos- 
each  of  them,  but  a  very  small  territory*  and 
be  people  in  any  one  of  them  multiplied  be- 
^hat  that  territory  could  easily  maintain*  a 
them  were  sent  in  quest  of  a  new  habitation 
s  remote  and  distant  part  of  the  world;  the 
!  neighbours  who  surrounded  them  on  all 
endering  it  difficult  for  any  of  them  to  en- 
ery  much  its  territory  at  home.  The  colonies 
Dorians  resorted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily, 
in  the  times  preceding  the  foundation  of 
were  inhabited  by  barbarous  and  uncivilised 
i :  those  of  the  lonians  and  Eolians,  the  two. 
reat  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Asia  Minor  and 
^ads  of  the  Egean  Sesy  <^  which  ibe  iobnUit- 
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ants  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  pretty  much  in 
the  same  state  as  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  The 
mother  city;  though  she  considered  the  colony  as  a 
child,  at  all  times  entitled  to  great  favour  and  as- 
sistance, and  owing  in  return  much  gratitude  and 
respect,  yet  considered  it  as  an  emancipated  child, 
over  whom  she  pretended  to  claim  no  direct  autho- 
rity or  jurisdiction.  The  colony  settlied  its  own 
form  of  government,  enacted  its  own  laws,  elected 
its  own  magistrates,  and  made  peace  or  war  with 
its  neighbours  as  an  independent  state,  which  had 
no  occasion  to  wait  for  the  approbation  or  consent 
of  the  mother  city.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and 
distinct  than  the  interest  which  directed  every  such 
establishment. 

Rome,  like  most  of  the  other  ancient  republics, 
was  originally  founded  upon  an  Agrarian  law,  which 
divided  the  public  territory  in  a  certain  proportion 
among  the  different  citizens  who  composed  the  state. 
The  course  of  human  affairs,  by  marriage,  by  suc- 
cession, and  by  alienation,  necessarily  deranged 
this  original  division,  and  frequently  threw  the 
lands,  which  had  been  allotted  for  the  maintenance 
of  many  different  families,  into  the  possession  of  a 
single  person.  To  remedy  this  disorder,  for  such  it 
was  supposed  to  be,  a  law  was  made,  restricting  the 
quantity  of  land  which  any  citizen  could  possess  to 
five  hundred  jugera,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
English  acres.  This  law,  however,  though  we  read 
of  its  having  been  executed  upon  one  or  two  occa- 
fiionsy  was  either  neglected  or  evaded,  and  the  ine- 
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uality  of  fortunes  went  on  continually  increasing, 
die  greater  part  of  the  citizens  had  no  land,  and 
nthout  it  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  times 
"endered  it  difficult  for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his 
ndependency.     Iii  the  present  times,  though  a  poor 
nan  has  no  land  of  his  own,  if  he  has  a  little  stock, 
tie  may  either  farm  the  lands  of  another,  oi-  he  may 
^rry  on  some  little  retail  trade ;  and  if  he  has  no 
stock,  he  may  find  employment  either  as  a  country 
labourer  or  as  an  artificer.     But  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  lands  of  the  rich  were  all  cultivated 
by  slaves,  who  wrought  under  an  overseer,  who  was 
likewise  a  slave  ;  so  that  a  poor  freeman  had  little 
chance  of  being  employed  either  as  a  farmer  or  as 
a  labourer.     All  trades  and  manufactures  too,  even 
the  retail  trade,  were  carried  on  by  the  slaves  of  the 
rich  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters,  whose  wealth, 
authority  and  protection  made  it  difficult  for  a  poor 
freeman  to  maintain  the  competition  against  them. 
The  citizens,  therefore,  who  had  no  land,  had  scarce 
any   other  means  of   subsistence  but  the  bounties 
of  the  candidates  at  the  annual'  elections.     The  tri- 
bunes, when  they  had  a  mind  to  animate  the  people 
against  the  rich  and  the  great,  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  ancient  division  of  lands,  and  represented  that 
law  which  restricted  this  sort  of  private  property  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  republic.     The  people 
became  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the  rich  and  the 
great,  we   may  believe,  were  perfectly  determined 
not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs.     To  satisfy 
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them  in  some  measure,  therefore,  they  frequeitilf  j 
proposed  to  send  out  a  new  colony.  But  conquefiii! 
Rome  was^  even  upon  such  occasions,  under  no  &••' 
cessity  of  turning  out  her  citizens  to  seek  their  (or* 
tune,  if  one  may  say  so,  through  the  wide  worMli 
without  knowing  where  they  were  to  settle.  She 
assigned  them  lands  generally  in  the  conquefsl 
provinces  of  Italy,  where,  heing  within  the  dom^ 
nions  of  the  republic,  they  could  never  form  any 
independent  state;  but  were  at  best  but  a  sort  €f 
corporation,  which,  though  it  had  the  power  of 
enacting  bye-laws  for  its  own  government,  was  at 
all  times  subject  to  the  correction,  jurisdiction,  and 
legislative  authority  of  the  mother  city.  The  send- 
ing out  a  colony  of  this  kind  not  only  gave  some 
satisfaction  to  the  people,  but  often  established  a 
sort  of  garrison  too  in  a  newly -conquered  province, 
of  which  the  obedience  might  otherwise  have  been 
doubtful.  A  Roman  colony,  therefore,  whether  we 
consider  the  nature  of  the  estajslishment  itself,  or 
the  motives  for  making  it,  was  altogether  different 
from  a  Greek  one.  The  words  accordingly,  which 
in  the  original  languages  denote  those  different 
establishments,  have  very  different  meanings.  The 
Latin  word  (Colonid)  signifies  simply  a  plantation. 
The  Greek  word  (^-Tfoixta),  on  the  contrary,  signi- 
fies a  separation  of  dwelling,  a  departure  from  home, 
a  going  out  of  the  house.  But,  though  the  Roman 
colonies  were  in  many  respects  different  from  the 
Greek  ones,  the  interest  which  prompted  to  ests- 
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liah  them  was  equally  plain  and  distinct  Both 
ittitutions  derived  their  origin  either  from  irresis- 
ble  necessity,  or  from  clear  and  evident  utilify. 

The  establishment  of  the  European  colonies  in 
.merica  and  the  West  Indies  arose  from  no  necessity : 
dd  though  the  utility  which  has  resulted  from  them 
as  been  very  great,  it  is  not  altogether  so  clear  and 
rident.  It  was  not  understood  at  their  first  estab- 
shment,  and  was  not  the  motive  either  of  that  es- 
iblishment  or  of  the  discoveries  which  gave  occasion 
I  it;  and  the  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  that 
dlity  are  not,  perhaps,  well  understood  at  this  day. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
snturies,  carried  on  a  very  advantageous  commerce 
I  spiceries,  and  other  East  India  goods,  which  they 
istributed  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
'hey  purchased  them  chiefly  in  Egypt,  at  that  time 
nder  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  enemies 
F  the  Turks,  of  whom  the  Venetians  were  the  ene- 
lies;  and  this  union  of  interest,  assisted  by  the 
loney  of  Venice,  formed  such  a  connexion  as  gave 
le  Venetians  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted  the 
vidity  of  the  Portuguese.  They  had  been  endea- 
During,  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
)  find  out  by  sea  a  way  to  the  countries  from  which 
ae  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and  gold  dust  across 
le  Desert.  They  discovered  the  Madeiras,  the  Ca- 
aries,  the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  the 
3ast  of  Gruinea,  that  of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and 
knguela,   and   finally,  the   Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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They  had  long  wished  to  share  in  the  profitibi 
traffic  of  the  Venetians,  and  this  last  discovery  opena 
to  them  a  probable  prospect  of  doing  so.  In  1497 
Vasco  de  Gama  sailed  from  the  port  of  Lisbon  wit 
a  fle^t  of  four  ships,  and  after  a  navigation  of  eleve 
months,  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Indostan,  and  tho 
completed  a  course  of  discoveries  which  had  bee 
pursued  with  great  steadiness,  and  with  very  littl 
interruption,  for  near  a  century  together. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expectations  t 
Europe  were  in  suspense  about  the  projects  of  ti; 
Portuguese,  of  which  the  success  appeared  yet  to  1 
doubtful,  a  Genoese  pilot  formed  the  yet  more  daric 
project  of  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Wes 
The  situation  of  those  countries  was  at  that  time  vei 
imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  The  few  Europea 
travellers  who  had  been  there  had  magnified  tl 
distance ;  perhaps  through  simplicity  and  ignoranc 
what  was  really  very  great,  appearing  almost  infini 
to  those  who  could  not  measure  it ;  or,  perhaps,  ; 
order  to  increase  somewhat  more  the  marvellous 
their  own  adventures  in  visiting  regions  so  immense 
remote  from  Europe.  The  longer  the  way  was  I 
the  East,  Columbus  very  justly  concluded,  the  short 
it  would  be  by  the  We^t.  He  proposed,  therefor 
to  take  that  way,  as  both  the  shortest  and  the  surej 
and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  convince  Isabella 
Castile  of  the  probability  of  his  project.  He  saih 
from  the  port  of  Palos  in  August  1492,  near  fi' 
years  before  the  expedition  of  Vasco  de  Gama  s 
out  from   Portugal,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  betwe< 
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and  three  months,  discovered  first  some  of  the 
^  flBall  Bahama  or  Lucayan  islands,  and  afterwards 
i^^  fte  great  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

But  the  countries  which  Colum bus  discovered  either 
:  in  this  or  in  any  of  his  subsequent  voyages,  had  no  re- 
.  semblance  to  those  which  he  had  gone  in  quest  of. 
Instead  of  the  wealth,  cultivation  and  populousness 
of  China  and  Indostan,  he  found,  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  new  world  which  he 
ever  visited,  nothing  but  a  country  quite  covered  with 
wood,  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only  by  some  tribes 
of  naked  and  miserahle  savages.  He  was  not  very 
willing,  however,  to  believe  that  they  were  not  the 
lame  with  some  of  the  countries  described  by  Marco 
Polo,  the  fvst  European  who  had  visited,  or  at  least 
had  lefl  behind  him  any  description  of  China  or  the 
East  Indies ;  and  a  very  slight  resemblance,  such  as 
that  which  he  found  between  the  name  of  Cibao,  a 
mountain  in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  of  Cipango, 
mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently  sufficient 
to  make  him  return  to  this  favourite  prepossession, 
though  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence.  In  his 
letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  he  called  the  coun- 
tries which  he  had  discovered,  the  Indies.  He  en- 
tertained no  doubt  but  that  they  were  the  extremity 
of  those  which  had  been  described  by  Marco  Polo, 
and  that  they  were  not  very  distant  from  the  Ganges, 
or  from  the  countries  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Alexander.  Even  when  at  last  convinced  that  they 
were  different,  he  still  flattered  himself  that  those  rich 
countries  were  at  no  great  distance,  and  in  a  subse- 
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quent  voyage,  accordingly,  went  in  quest  of  them 
along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  and  towards  die 
isthmus  of  Darien. 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  Columbus,  the 
name  of  the  Indies  has  stuck  to  those  unfortunate 
countries  ever  since ;  and  when  it  was  at  last  clearly 
discovered  that  the  new  were  altogether  different 
from  the  old  Indies,  the  former  were  called  the 
West,  in  contradistinction  to  the  latter,  which  were 
called  the  East  Indies. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however,  that 
the  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  whatever  they 
were,  should  be  represented  to  the  court  of  Spain  as 
of  very  great  consequence ;  and,  in  what  constitutes 
the  real  riches  of  every  country,  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable productions  of  the  soil,  there  was  at  that 
time  nothing  which  could  well  justify  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  them. 

The  Cori,  something  between  a  rat  and  a  rabbit, 
and  supposed  by  Mr.  BufFon  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the  largest  viviparous  quad- 
ruped in  St.  Domingo.  This  species  seems  never 
to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the  dogs  and  cats 
of  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  long  ago  almost 
entirely  extirpated  it,  as  well  as  some  other  tribes  of 
a  still  smaller  size.  These  however,  together  with 
a  pretty  large  lizard,  called  the  Ivana  or  Iguana, 
constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  animal  food 
which  the  land  afforded. 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
from  their  want  of  industry  not  very  abundant,  was 
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lot  altogether  so  scanty.  It  consisted  in  Indian 
;oni,  yarns,  potatoes,  bananas,  &c.,  plants  which 
^ere  then  altogether  unknown  in  Europe,  and  which 
lave  never  since  been  very  much  esteemed  in  it,  or 
mpposed  to  yield  a  sustenance  equal  to  what  is  drawn 
Tom  the  common  sorts  of  grain  and  pulse,  which 
lave  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world  time 
)ut  of  mind. 

The  cotton  plant  indeed  afforded  the  material  of  a 
ery  important  manufacture,  and  was  at  that  time  to 
Duropeans  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
egetable  productions  of  those  islands.  But  though 
1  the  end  of  the  fifleenth  century  the  muslins  and 
ther  cotton  goods  of  the  East  Indies  were  much 
>teemed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  the  cotton  manu- 
Lcture  itself  was  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of  it. 
Iven  this  production,  therefore,  could  not  at  that 
me  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  to  be  of  very 
reat  consequence. 

Finding  nothing  either  in  the  animals  or  vege- 
.bles  of  the  newly  discovered  countries,  which  could 
stify  a  very  advantageous  representation  of  them, 
olumbus  turned  his  view  towards  their  minerals; 
id  in  the  richness  of  their  productions  of  this  third 
ingdom,  he  flattered  himself  he  had  found  a  full 
jmpensation  for  the  insignificancy  of  those  of  the 
her  two.  The  little  bits  of  gold  with  which  the 
habitants  ornamented  their  dress,  and  which,  he 
as  informed,  they  frequently  found  in  the  rivulets 
id  torrents  that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were  suffi- 
ent  to  satisfy  him  that  those  mountains  abounded 
ith  the  richest  gold  mines.     St.  Domingo,  there- 
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fixTB,  was  represented  as  a  cotintry  aboanding  wHk  ] 
gold,  and,  upon  that  account  (according  to  the  prejir 
dices  not  only  of  the  present  times,  but  of  those 
times),  an  inexhaustible  source  of  real  wealth  to  tiM 
crown  and  kingdom  of  Spain.  When  Cohimhai, 
upon  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  was  introduetd 
with  a  sort  of  triumphal  honours  to  the  soyeieigm 
of  Castile  and  Arragon,  the  principal  productions  of 
the  countries  which  he  had  discovered  were  carried 
in  solemn  procession  before  him.  The  only  valuable 
part  of  them  consisted  in  some  httle  fillets,  bracelets, 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  in  some  bales  of 
cotton.  The  rest  were  mere  objects  of  vulgur  wonder 
and  curiosity ;  some  reeds  of  an  extraordinary  siie, 
some  birds  of  a  very  beautiful  plumage,  and  some 
stuffed  skins  of  the  huge  alligator  and  manati ;  all  of 
which  were  preceded  by  six  or  seven  of  the  wretched 
natives,  whose  singular  colour  and  appearance  added 
greatly  to  the  novelty  of  the  show. 

In  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Colum- 
bus, the  council  of  Castile  determined  to  take  posses- 
sion of  countries  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
plainly  incapable  of  defending  themselves.  The 
pious  purpose  of  converting  them  to  Christianity 
sanctified  the  injustice  of  the  project.  But  the  hope 
of  finding  treasures  of  gold  there,  was  the  sole  motive 
which  prompted  to  undertake  it;  and  to  give  this 
motive  the  greater  weight,  it  was  proposed  by  Co- 
lumbus that  the  half  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  thai 
should  be  found  there  should  belong  to  the  crown. 
This  pn^sal  was  approved  of  by  the  council. 

As  long  as  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
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pold  which  the  first  adventurers  imported  into  Europe 
ras  got  by  so  very  easy  a  method  as  the  plundering 
^  the  defenceless  nati\fe^  it  Mfas  not  perhaps  very 
lifficuU(,tQ  pay^eveiv  this  heavy  tax.  But  when  the 
ladwiM  were  once  fairly  stript  of  all  that  they  had, 
vhichj  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  countries 
liscovered  by  Columbus,  was  done  completely  in  six 
tf  eight  years,  and  when  in  order  to  find  more  it 
lad  become  necessary  to  dig  for  it  in  the  mines, 
here  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  paying  this 
ax.  The  rigorous  exaction  of  it,  accordingly,  first 
ccasioned,  it  is  said,  the  total  abandoning  of  the 
nines  of  St.  Domingo,  which  have  never  been 
Tought  since.  It  was  soon  reduced  therefore  to  a 
lird ;  then  to  a  fiflh ;  afterwards  to  a  tenth ;  and 
t  last  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
old  mines.  The  tax  upon  silver  continued  for  a 
)ng  time  to  be  a  fifth  of  the  gross  produce.  It  was 
iduced  to  a  tenth  only  in  the  course  of  the  present 
entury.  But  the  first  adventurers  do  not  appear  to 
ave  been  much  interested  about  silver.  Nothing 
;ss  precious  than  gold  seemed  worthy  of  their  at- 
mtion. 

All  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
lew  world,  subsequent  to  those  of  Columbus,  seem 
o  have  been  prompted  by  the  same  motive.  It  was 
hie  sacred  thirst  of  gold  that  carried  Ojeda,  Nicuessa, 
,nd  Vasco  Nugnes  de  Balboa,  to  the  isthmus  of 
3arien,  that  carried  Cortez  to  Mexico,  and  Almagro 
ind  Pizarro  to  Chili  and  Peru.  When  those  ad- 
venturers arrived  upon   any  unknown  coast,  their 
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first  inquiry  was  always  if  there  was  any  gold  to  bt 
fbund  there ;  and  according  to  the  information  whidi 
they  received  concerning  this  particular,  they  deter- 
mined either  to  quit  the  country  or  to  settle  in  it. 

Of  all  those  expensive  and  imcertain  projects^ 
however,  which  bring  bankruptcy  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  engage  in  them,  there  ii 
none  perhaps  more  perfectly  ruinous  than  the  aeardi 
afler  new  silver  and  gold  mines.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  disadvantageous  lottery  in  the  world,  or  the  one 
in  which  the  gain  cff  those  who  draw  the  prises 
bears  the  least  proportion  to  the  loss  of  those  who 
draw  the  blanks ;  for  though  the  prizes  are  few  and 
the  blanks  many,  the  common  price  of  a  ticket  is 
the  whole  fortune  of  a  very  rich  man.  Projects  of 
mining,  instead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed 
in  them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock, 
commonly  absorb  both  capital  and  profit.  They  are 
the  projects,  therefore,  to  which  of  all  others  a  pru- 
dent lawgiver,  who  desired  to  increase  the  capital 
of  his  nation,  would  least  choose  to  give  any  extraor- 
dinary encouragement,  or  to  turn  towards  them  a 
greater  share  of  that  capital  than  what  would  go  to 
them  of  its  own  accord.  Such  in  reality  is  the  ab- 
surd confidence  which  almost  all  men  have  in  their 
own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there  is  the  least 
probability  of  success,  too  great  a  share  of  it  is  apt 
to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  sober  reason  and  ex- 
perience concerning  such  projects  has  always  been 
extremely  unfavourable,  that  of  human  avidity  has 
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oommoaly  been  quite  otherwise.  The  same  passion 
which  has  suggested  to  so  many  people  the  absurd 
idea  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  has  suggested  to 
others  the  equally  absurd  one  of  immense  rich  mines 
of  gold  and  silver.  They  did  not  consider  that  the 
Tftlue  of  those  metals  has,  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
arisen  chiefly  from  their  scarcity,  and  that  their 
scarcity  has  arisen  from  the  very  small  quantities  of 
them  which  nature  has  anywhere  deposited  in  one 
place,  from  the  hard  and  intractable  substances  with 
Rrhich  she  has  almost  everywhere  surrounded  those 
unall  quantities,  and  consequently  from  the  labour 
md  expense  which  are  everywhere  necessary  in  order 
o  penetrate  to,  and  get  at  them.  They  flattered 
hemselves  that  veins  of  those  metals  might  in  many 
places  be  found  as  large  and  as  abundant  as  those 
vhich  are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin, 
►r  iron.  The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  concern- 
ag  the  golden  city  and  country  of  Eldorado  may 
adsfy  us,  that  even  wise  men  are  not  always  exempt 
rom  such  strange  delusions.  More  than  a  hundred 
'ears  after  the  death  of  that  great  man,  the  Jesuit 
j^umila  was  still  convinced  of  the  reality  of  that 
wonderful  country,  and  expressed  with  great  warmth, 
ind  I  dare  to  say,  with  great  sincerity,  how  happy 
le  should  be  to  carry  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  a 
>eople  who  could  so  well  reward  the  pious  labours 
►f  their  missionary. 

In  the  countries  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
lo  gold  or  silver  mines  are  at  present  known  which 
jre  supposed  to  be  worth  the  working.    The  quan- 
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tities  of  those  metals  which  the  first  adrenturei 
said  to  have  found  there,  had  probably  beei 
much  magnified,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the 
which  were  wrought  immediately  after  the  fin 
covery.  What  those  adventurers  were  report 
have  found,  however,  was  sufficient  to  inilani 
avidity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Every  Sp 
who  sailed  to  America  expected  to  find  an  Eld< 
Fortune  too  did  upon  this  what  she  has  done 
very  few  other  occasions.  She  realized  in 
measure  the  extravagant  hopes  *of  her  votarie 
in  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
(of  which  the  one  happened  about  thirty,  the 
about  forty  years  after  the  first  expedition  of  ( 
bus),  she  presented  them  with  something  no 
unlike  that  profusion  of  the  precious  metals 
they  sought  for. 

A  project  of  commerce  to  the  East  Indies, 
fore,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  discovery  of  the 
A  project  of  conquest  gave  occasion  to  all  th 
blishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  those  newly 
vered  countries.  The  motive  which  excited  t] 
this  conquest,  was  a  project  of  gold  and  silver  i 
and  a  course  of  accidents,  which  no  human  v 
could  foresee,  rendered  this  project  much  moi 
cessful  than  the  undertakers  had  any  reas 
grounds  for  expecting. 

The  first  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nati 
Europe,  who  attempted  to  make  settlemc 
America,  were  animated  by  the  like  chii 
views;  but  they  were  not  equally  successful. 
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iMore  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  settlement 
F  the  Brazils  before  any  silver,  gold,  or  diamond 
fldnes  were  discovered  there.  In  the  English, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  colonies,  none  have  ever 
i^been  discovered ;  at  least  none  that  are  at  present 
Upposed  to  be  worth  the  working.  The  first  Eng- 
bh  settlers  in  North  America,  however,  ofiered  a 
Ifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  should  be  found 
liere  to  the  king,  as  a  motive  for  granting  them 
>heir  patents.  In  the  patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
o  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies,  to  the 
!oancil  of  Plymouth,  &c.  this  fifth  was  accordingly 
eserved  to  the  crown.  To  the  expectation  of  find- 
og  gold  and  silver  mines,  those  first  settlers  too 
oined  that  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  to 
he  East  Indies.  They  have  hitherto  been  disap- 
pointed in  both. 


PART  II. 

Causes  of  the  Prosperity  of  new  Colonies, 

^HE  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes  pos- 
ession  either  of  a  waste  country,  or  of  one  so  thinly 
ihabited  that  the  natives  easily  give  place  to  the 
ew  settlers,  advances  more  rapidly  to  wealth  and 
Teatness  than  any  other  human  society. 

The  colonists  carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge 
f  agriculture  and  of  other  useful  arts,  superior  to 
^hat  can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  course  of 
lany  centuries  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations. 

2c 
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They  carry  out  with  them  too  the  habit  of  sal 
nation,  some  notion  of  the  regular  govi 
which  takes  place  in  their  own  country,  of  M 
system  of  laws  which  supports  it,  and  of  a  regoMl 
administration  of  justice ;  and  they  naturally  estt* 
blish  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  new  settle* 
ment.  But  among  savage  and  barbarous  natioMf 
the  natural  progress  of  law  and  government  is  stiO 
slower  than  the  natural  progress  of  arts,  after  Iwr 
and  government  have  been  so  far  established,  as  ii 
necessary  for  their  protection.  Every  colonist  get! 
more  land  than  he  can  possibly  cultivate.  He  h« 
no  rent,  and  scarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No  landlord 
shares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the  share  of  the 
sovereign  is  commonly  but  a  trifle.  He  has  eveif 
motive  to  render  as  great  as  possible  a  produce, 
which  is  thus  to  be  almost  entirely  his  own.  But 
his  land  is  commonly  so  extensive,  that  with  all  his 
own  industry,  and  with  all  the  industry  of  other 
people  whom  he  can  get  to  employ,  he  can  seldom 
make  it  produce  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable 
of  producing.  He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  collect 
labourers  from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them 
with  the  most  liberal  wages.  But  those  liberal 
wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  land, 
soon  make  those  labourers  leave  him,  in  order  to 
become  landlords  themselves,  and  to  reward,  with 
equal  liberality,  other  labvourers,  who  soon  leave 
them  for  the  same  reason  that  they  left  their  first 
master.  The  liberal  reward  of  labour  encourages 
marriage.     The  children,  during  the  tender  years  of 
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feIlcy,  are  well  fed  and  properly  takeii  care  of, 
when  they  are  ^own  up,  the  value  of  their 
nxr  greatly  overpays  their  maintenance.     When 
^  mrrived  at  maturity,  the  high  price  of  lahour,  and 
^  the  low  price  of  land,  enable  them  to  establish  them- 
^  inlves  in  the  same  manner  as  their  fathers  did  be- 
fore them. 

In  other  countries  rent  and  profit  eat  up  wages, 
and  the  two  superior  orders  of  people  oppress  the 
inferior  one.  But  in  new  colonies,  the  interest  of 
the  two  superior  orders  obliges  them  to  treat  the 
inferior  one  with  more  generosity  and  humanity: 
at  least,  where  that  inferior  one  is  not  in  a  state  of 
slavery.  Waste  lands,  of  the  greatest  natural  fer- 
tility, are  to  be  had  for  a  trifle.  The  increase  of 
jnevenue  which  the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  un- 
dertaker, expects  from  their  improvement,  consti- 
tutes his  profit;  which  in  these  circumstances  is 
commonly  very  great.  But  this  great  profit  cannot 
be  made  without  employing  the  labour  of  other 
people  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land ;  and  the 
disproportion  between  the  great  extent  of  the  land 
and  the  small  number  of  the  people,  which  com- 
monly takes  place  in  new  colonies,  makes  it  difficult 
for  him  to  get  this  labour.  He  does  not,  therefore, 
dispute  about  wages,  but  is  willing  to  employ  labour 
at  any  price.  The  high  wages  of  labour  encourage 
population.  The  cheapness  and  plenty  of  good 
land  encourage  improvement,  and  enable  the  pro- 
prietor to  pay  those  high  wages.  In  those  wages 
consists  almost  the  whole  price  of  the  land;  and 

2  c2 
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though  they  are  high,  considered  as  the  wages  of 
lahour,  they  are  low,  considered  as  the  price  of  whit 
is  so  very  valuahle.  What  encourages  the  progres 
of  population  and  improvement,  encourages  that  f£ 
real  wealth  and  greatness. 

The  progress  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  cokh 
nies  towards  wealth  and  greatness  seems  accord- 
ingly to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  the  course  of  a 
century  or  two,  several  of  them  appear  to  haw 
rivalled,  and  even  to  have  surpassed,  their  mother 
cities.  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  Taren- 
tum  and  Locri  in  Italy,  Ephesus  and  Miletus  in 
Lesser  Asia,  appear  by  all  accounts  to  have  been  at 
least  equal  to  any  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece. 
Though  posterior  in  their  estabUshment,  yet  all  the 
arts  of  refinement,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
seem  to  have  been  cultivated  as  early,  and  to  have 
been  improved  as  highly  in  them,  as  in  any  part  of 
the  mother  country.  The  schools  of  the  two  oldest 
Greek  philosophers,  those  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras, 
were  established,  it  is  remarkable,  not  in  ancient 
Greece,  but  the  one  in  an  Asiatic,  the  other  in  an 
Italian  colony.  All  those  colonies  had  established 
themselves  in  countries  inhabited  by  savage  and 
barbarous  nations,  who  easily  gave  place  to  the  new 
settlers.  They  had  plenty  of  good  land,  and  as 
they  were  altogether  independent  of  the  mother 
city,  they  were  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  afiairs 
in  the  way  that  they  judged  was  most  suitable  to 
their  own  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no  means 
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I  brilliant.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  such  as  Flo- 
unce, have  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  and  afler 
le  fall  of  the  mother  city,  grown  up  to  be  con- 
derable  states.  But  the  progress  of  no  one  of  them 
sems  ever  to  have  been  very  rapid.  They  were  all 
stablished  in  conquered  provinces,  which  in  most 
Eises  had  been  fully  inhabited  before.  The  quan- 
ty  of  land  assigned  to  each  colonist  was  seldom 
ery  considerable,  and  as  the  colony  was  not  inde- 
endent,  they  were  not  always  at  liberty  to  manage 
leir  own  affairs  in  the  way  that  they  judged  was 
lost  suitable  to  their  own  interest. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European  colonies 
stablished  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  re- 
emble,  and  even  greatly  surpass,  those  of  ancient 
Jreece.  In  their  dependency  upon  the  mother 
tate,  they  resemble  those  of  ancient  Rome;  but 
leir  great  distance  from  Europe  has  in  all  of  them 
lleviated  more  or  less  the  effects  of  this  dependency* 
'heir  situation  has  placed  them  less  in  the  view 
nd  less  in  the  power  of  their  mother  country.  In 
ursuing  their  interest  their  own  way,  their  conduct 
as,  upon  many  occasions,  been  overlooked,  either 
ecause  not  known  or  not  understood  in  Europe; 
nd  upon  some  occasions  it  has  been  fairly  suffered 
ad  submitted  to,  because   their  distance  rendered 

difficult  to  restrain  it.  Even  the  violent  and 
rbitrary  government  of  Spain  has,  upon  many 
ccasions,  been  obliged  to  recall  or  soften  the 
rders  which  had  been  given  for  the  government 
f  her  colonies,  for  fear  of  a  general  insurrection. 
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The  progress  of  all  the  European  colonies  in  wet 
population,  and  improvement,  has  accordingly 
very  great. 

The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  share  of  the  gold 
silver,  derived  some  revenue  from  its  colonies,  froaf^ 
the  moment  of  their  first  establishment.     It  was  if' 
revenue  too  of  a  nature  to  excite  in  human  aviditj 
the   most  extravagant  expectation  of  still  greater 
riches.     The  Spanish  colonies,  therefore,  from  the 
moment  of  their  iirst  establishment,  attracted  very 
much  the  attention  of  their  mother  country ;  while 
those  of  the  other  European   nations  were  for  a 
long  time  in  a  great  measure  neglected.     The  for- 
mer did  not,  perhaps,  thrive  the  better  in  conse- 
quence of  this  attention ;  nor  the  latter  the  worse 
in  consequence  of  this  neglect.     In  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  country  which  they  in  some  mea- 
sure possess,  the  Spanish  colonies  are  considered  as 
less  populous  and  thriving  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  European  nation.     The  progress  even  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  however,  in  population   and  im- 
provement, has  certainly  been  very  rapid  and  very 
great.     The  city  of  Lima,  founded  since  the  con- 
quest, is  represented,  by  Ulloa,  as  containing  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants  near  thirty  years  ago.     Quito, 
which  had  been  but  a  miserable  hamlet  of  Indians, 
is  represented  by  the  same  author  as  in  his  time 
equally  populous.      Gemelli   Carreri,   a   pretended 
traveller,  it  is  said,  indeed,  but  who  seems  every- 
where to  have  written  upon  extreme  good  infor- 
mation, represents  the  city  of  Mexico  as  contain- 
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r  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  a  number 
ich,  in  spite  of  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spa- 
h  writers,  is,  probably,  more  than  five  times 
sater  than  what  it  contained  in  the  time  of  Mon- 
;uma.  These  numbers  exceed  greatly  those  of 
»ston.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  three 
latest  cities  of  the  English  colonies.  Before  the 
aquest  of  the  Spaniards  there  were  no  cattle  fit 
•  draught  either  in  Mexico  or  Peru.  The  lama 
s  their  only  beast  of  burden,  and  its  strength 
;ms  to  have  been  a  good  deal  inferior  to  that  of 
common  ass.  The  plough  was  unknown  among 
;m.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron, 
ley  had  no  coined  money,  nor  any  established 
itrument  of  commerce  of  any  kind.  Their  com- 
;rce  was  carried  on  by  barter.  A  sort  of  wooden 
ide  was  their  principal  instrument  of  agricul- 
•e.  Sharp  stones  served  them  for  knives  and 
tchets  to  cut  with;  fish  bones  and  the  hard 
lews  of  certain  animals  served  them  for  needles 

sew  with;  and  these  seem  to  have  been  their 
incipal  instruments  of  trade.  In  this  state  of 
ings,  it  seems  impossible  that  either  of  those  em- 
•es  could  have  been  so  much  improved  or  so  well 
Itivated  as  at  present,  when  they  are  plentifully 
rnished  with  all  sorts  of  European  cattle,  and 
len  the  use  of  iron,  of  the  plough,  and  of  many 

the  arts  of  Europe,  has  been  introduced  among 
em.  But  the  populousness  of  every  country 
ust  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  improve- 
snt  and  cultivation.     In  spite  of  the  cruel   de- 
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struction  of  the  natives  which  followed  the 
quest,  these  two  great  empires  are,  probably, 
populous  now  than  they  ever  were  before  :  and 
people  are  surely  very  different ;  for  we  must 
knowledge,  I  apprehend,  that  the  Spanish  creol 
are  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  ancient 
dians. 

After  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  is  the  oldest  of  any  Eu- 
ropean nation  in  America.  But  as,  for  a  long  timt 
after  the  first  discovery,  neither  gold  nor  silver 
mines  were  found  in  it,  and  as  it  afforded,  upon 
that  account,  little  or  no  revenue  to  the  crown,  it 
was  for  a  long  time  in  a  great  measure  neglected; 
and  during  this  state  of  neglect,  it  grew  up  to  be  a 
great  and  powerful  colony,  y^hile  Portugal  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked 
by  the  Dutch,  who  got  possession  of  seven  of  the 
fourteen  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided.  They 
expected  soon  to  conquer  the  other  seven,  when 
Portugal  recovered  its  independency  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  family  of  Braganza  to  the  throne. 
The  Dutch  then,  as  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  be- 
came friends  to  the  Portuguese,  who  were  likewise 
the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  They  agreed  there- 
fore to  leave  that  part  of  Brazil  which  they  had  not 
conquered,  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  agreed  to 
leave  that  part  which  they  had  conquered  to  them, 
as  a  matter  not  worth  disputing  about  with  such 
good  allies.  But  the  Dutch  government  soon  be- 
gan to  oppress  the  Portuguese  colonists,  who,  in- 
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lead  of  amusing  themselves  with  complaints,  took 
§ms  against  their  new  masters,  and  by  their  own 
iilour  and  resolution,  with  the  connivance,  indeed, 
fidt  without  any  avowed  assistance  from  the  mo- 
lier  country,  drove  them  out  of  Brazil.  The 
!^utch  therefore,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  any 
»art  of  the  country  to  themselves,  were  contented 
hat  it  should  be  entirely  restored  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  In  this  colony  there  are  said  to  be  more 
ban  six  hundred  thousand  people,  either  Portu- 
Tiese  or  descended  from  Portuguese,  Creoles,  mu- 
ittoes,  and  a  mixed  race  between  Portuguese  and 
Brazilians.  No  one  colony  in  America  is  supposed 
J  contain  so  great  a  number  of  people  of  Euro- 
ean  extraction. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during  the 
reater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  and 
•ortugal  were  the  two  great  naval  powers  upon  the 
cean;  for  though  the  commerce  of  Venice  extended 
)  every  part  of  Europe,  its  fleets  had  scarce  ever 
liled  beyond  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards, 
1  virtue  of  the  first  discovery,  claimed  all  America 
s  their  own ;  and  though  they  could  not  hinder  so 
reat  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  settling 
1  Brazil,  such  was,  at  that  time,  the  terror  of  their 
ame,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations  of 
iUrope  were  afraid  to  establish  themselves  in  any 
ther  part  of  that  great  continent.  The  French, 
ho  attempted  to  settle  in  Florida,  were  all  mur- 
ered  by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  declension  of  the 
aval  power  of  this  latter  nation,  in  consequence  of 
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the  defeat  or  miscarriage  of  what  they  called 
Invincible  Armada,  which  happened   towards 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  put  it  out  of 
power  to  obstruct  any  longer  the  settlements  of 
other  European  nations.    In  the  course  of  the  sei 
teenth    century,   therefore,    the  English,   Fi 
Dutch,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  natii 
who  had  any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted 
make  some  settlements  in  the  new  world. 

The  Swedes  established  themselves  in  New  Jei 
and  the  number  of  Swedish  families  still  to  be  fouij 
there,  sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  this  colony  W| 
very  likely  to  prosper,  had  it  been  protected  by  ik 
mother  country.  But  being  neglected  by  Sweden,! 
was  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  Nc 
York,  which  again,  in  1674,  fell  under  the  dominio 
of  the  English. 

The  small  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cri 
are  the  only  countries  in  the  new  world  that  ha^ 
ever  been  possessed  by  the  Danes.  These  litt 
settlements  too  were  under  the  government  of  s 
exclusive  company,  which  had  the  sole  right,  bol 
of  purchasing  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colonist 
and  of  supplying  them  with  such  goods  of  oth( 
countries  as  they  wanted,  and  which,  therefor 
both  in  its  purchases  and  sales,  had  not  only  tl 
power  of  oppressing  them,  but  the  greatest  tempts 
tion  to  do  so.  The  government  of  an  exclusi^ 
company  of  merchants  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  s 
governments  for  any  country  whatever.  It  was  nc 
however,  able  to  stop  altogether  the  progress 
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coloniesy  though  it  rendered  it  more  slow  and 
id.     The  late  king  of  Denmark  dissolved  this 
pany,  and  since  that  time  the  prosperity  of  these 
ies  has  been  very  great. 

€  Dutch  settlements  in  the  West,  as  well  as 
in  the  East  Indies,  were  originally  put  under 
^vemment  of  an  exclusive  company.    The  pro- 
of some  of  them,  therefore,  though  it  has  been 
^^msiderable  in  comparison  with  that  of  almost  any 
"^fctantry  that  has  been  long  peopled  and  established, 
"'^^w  been  languid  and  slow  in  comparison  with  that 
^-  Wf  the  greater  part  of  new  colonies.     The  colony  of 
"'-'  ^orinam,  though  very  considerable,  is  still  inferior 
"*|f%)  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  the  other 
"^  European  nations.     The  colony  of  Nova  Belgia, 
^    now  divided  into  the   two  provinces  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  would  probably  have  soon  become 
"'-     considerable  too,  even  though  it  had  remained  under 
the  government  of  the  Dutch.     The  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  good  land  are  such  powerful  causes  of 
prosperity,  that  the  very  worst  government  is  scarce 
capable  of  checking  altogether  the  efficacy  of  their 
operation.    The  great  distance  too  from  the  mother 
country  would  enable  the  colonists  to  evade  more 
or  less,  by  smuggling,  the  monopoly  which  the  com- 
pany enjoyed  against  them.     At  present  the  com^ 
*    ])any  allows  all  Dutch  ships  to  trade  to  Surinam 
upon  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  value 
of  their  cargo  for  a  license;  and  only  reserves  to 
itself  exclusively  the   direct   trade  from   Africa  to 
America,  which  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  slave 
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trade.  This  relaxation  in  the  exclusive  pi 
of  the  company  is  probably  the  principal 
that  degree  of  prosperity  which  that  colon] 
sent  enjoys.  Curapoa  and  Eustatia,  the  tv 
cipal  islands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  fk 
open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations ;  and  thi9  i 
in  the  midst  of  better  colonies  whose  pofts  € 
to  those  of  one  nation  only,  has  been  the  gre 
of  the  prosperity  of  those  two  barren  islands 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  dui 
greater  part  of  the  last  century,  and  some 
the  present,  under  the  government  of  an  e 
company.  Under  so  favourable  an  admin 
its  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow  in  con 
with  that  of  other  new  colonies ;  but  it 
much  more  rapid  when  this  company  was  d 
after  the  fall  of  what  is  called  the  Mi 
scheme.  When  the  English  got  possession 
country,  they  found  in  it  near  double  the  nv 
inhabitants  which  father  Charlevoix  had  ass; 
it  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  before 
Jesuit  had  travelled  over  the  whole  count 
had  no  inclination  to  represent  it  as  less  c 
able  than  it  really  was. 

The  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  wj 
blished  by  pirates  and  freebooters,  who,  fo 
time,  neither  required  the  protection,  nor  s 
ledged  the  authority  of  France ;  and  when  tl 
of  banditti  became  so  far  citizens  as  to  ackn( 
this  authority,  it  was  for  a  long  time  nece 
exercise  it  with  very  great  gentleness.    Dur 
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the  population  and  improvement  of  this  colony 
very  fast.  Even  the  oppression  of  the  ex- 
dve  company,  to  which  it  was  for  some  time  sub- 
with  all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though 
ino  doubt  retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  stop  its 
altogether.  The  course  of  its  prosperity 
imed  as  soon  as  it  was  relieved  from  that  oppres- 
Hjioii.  It  is  now  the  most  important  of  the  sugar 
colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  and  its  produce  is  said 
iio  be  greater  than  that  of  all  the  English  sugar 
iicolonies  put  together.  The  other  sugar  colonies  of 
France  are  in  general  all  very  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  progress 
has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  English  in 
North  America. 

Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  their  own  way,  seem  to  be  the  two  great 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  all  new  colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  English  colonies 
of  North  America,  though,  no  doubt,  very  abun- 
dantly provided,  are,  however,  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  not  superior  to  some 
of  those  possessed  by  the  French  before  the  late  war. 
But  the  political  institutions  of  the  English  colonies 
have  been  more  favourable  to  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  this  land,  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  three  nations. 

First,  the  engrossing  of  uncultivated  land,  though 
it  has  by  no  means  been  prevented  altogether,  has 
been  more  restrained  in  the  English  colonies  than 
in  any  other.     The  colony  law  which  imposes  upon 

2  D 
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every  proprietor  the  obli^tion  of  improTing 
cultivating,  within  a  limited  time,  a  certain  pi 
tion  of  his  lands,  and  which,  in  case  of  fkilure, 
clares  those  neglected  lands  grantable  to  any 
person;  though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  si 
executed,  has,  however,  had  some  effect. 

Secondly,  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  right 
primogeniture,  and  lands,  like  moveables,  are 
vided  equally  among  all  the  children  of  the  fa 
In  three  of  the  provinces  of  New  England  the  oldei| 
has  only  a  double  share,  as  in  the  Mosaical  laiTi 
Though  in  those  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  i 
quantity  of  land  should  sometimes  be  engrossed  Iq 
a  particular  individual,  it  is  likely,  in  the  course  « 
a  generation  or  two,  to  be  sufficiently  divided  agau 
In  the  other  English  colonies,  indeed,  the  right  o 
primogeniture  takes  place,  as  in  the  law  of  England 
But  in  all  the  English  colonies  the  tenure  of  th 
lands,  which  are  all  held  by  free  socage,  facilitate: 
alienation,  and  the  grantee  of  any  extensive  tract  o 
land  generally  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  alienate,  a: 
fast  as  he  can,  the  greater  part  of  it,  reserving  onl] 
a  small  quit-rent.  In  the  Spanish  and  Portuguea 
colonies,  what  is  called  the  right  of  Majorazzo^ 
takes  place  in  the  succession  of  all  those  grea 
estates  to  which  anv  title  of  honour  is  annexed 
Such  estates  go  all  to  one  person,  and  are  in  effec 
entailed  and  unalienable.  The  French  colonies,  in 
deed,  are  subject  to  the  custom  of  Paris,  which,  ii 
the  inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favourable  t< 

*  Jus  Majoratus.— A* 
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younger  children  than  the  law  of  England. 
in  the  French  colonies,  if  any  part  of  an  estate, 
by  the  noble  tenure  of  chivalry  and  homage,  is 
ted,  it  is,  for  a  limited  time,  subject  to  the 
t  of  redemption,  either  by  the  heir  of  the  supe- 
or  by  the  heir  of  the  family;  and  all  the  largest 
tea  of  the   country   are   held   by   such    noble 
ures,    which   necessarily   embarrass    alienation. 
t|  in  a  new  colony,  a  great  uncultivated  estate  is 
"'^^lOkely  to  be  much  more  speedily  divided  by  aliena- 
-^tion  than  by  succession.     The  plenty  and  cheapness 
^  Df  good  land,  it  has  already  been  observed,  are  the 
'    principal  causes  of  the  rapid  prosperity  of  new  colo- 
^    nies.     The  engrossing  of  land,  in  effect,  destroys 
^    this  plenty  and  cheapness.     The  engrossing  of  un- 
cultivated land,  besides,  is  the  greatest  obstruction  to 
''    its  improvement.    But  the  labour  that  is  employed 
*     in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land  affords 
the  greatest  and  most  valuable  produce  to  the  so- 
ciety.   The  produce  of  labour,  in  this  case,  pays  not 
only  its  own  wages,  and  the  profit  of  the  stock  which 
employs  it,  but  the  rent  of  the  land  too  upon  which 
it  is  employed.     The  labour  of  the  English  colo- 
nists, therefore,  being  more  employed  in  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely  to  afford 
a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the  en- 
grossing of  land,  is  more  or  less  diverted  towards 
other  employments. 

Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  English  colonists  is  not 
only  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable 
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produce,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  moderat 
their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of  this  prodn 
longs  to  themselves,  which  they  may  store  u 
employ  in  putting  into  motion  a  still  greater 
tity  of  labour.  The  English  colonists  have 
yet  contributed  anything  towards  the  defence 
mother  country,  or  towards  the  support  of  itJ 
government.  They  themselves,  on  the  cor 
have  hitherto  been  defended  almost  entirely  i 
expense  of  the  mother  country.  But  the  expe 
fleets  and  armies  is  out  of  all  proportion  greate 
the  necessary  expense  of  civil  government.  T 
pense  of  their  own  civil  government  has  alway 
very  moderate.  It  has  generally  been  confii 
what  was  necessary  for  paying  competent  sala 
the  governor,  to  the  judges,  and  to  some 
officers  of  police,  and  for  maintaining  a  few 
most  useful  public  works.  The  expense  of  th 
establishment  of  Massachusett's  Bay,  befoi 
commencement  of  the  present  disturbances,  u 
be  but  about  18,000/.  a  year.  That  of  New  I 
shire  and  Rhode  Island  3500/.  each.  That  oi 
necticut  4000/.  That  of  New  York  and  Pe 
vania  4500/.  each.  That  of  New  Jersey 
That  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  8000/. 
The  civil  establishments  of  Nova  Scotia  and  G( 
are  partly  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of  j 
ment.  But  Nova  Scotia  pays,  besides,  about  ' 
a  year  towards  the  public  expenses  of  the  cc 
and  Georgia  about  2500/.  a  year.  All  the  dil 
civil  establishments  in  North  America,  in  shoi 
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iv«  of  those  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina, 
^bich  no  exact  account  has  been  got,  did  not, 
»re  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturb- 
cost  the  inhabitants  above  64,700/.  a  year ; 
ever-memorable  example  at  how  small  an  expense 
millions  of  people  may  not  only  be  governed, 
Lt  well  governed.     The  most  important  part  of  the 
inse  of  government,  indeed,  that  of  defence  and 
^jff^utection,  has  constantly  fallen  upon  the  mother 
:3^!toantry.     The  ceremonial  too  of  the  civil  govern- 
^  =  Hent  in  the  colonies,  upon  the  reception  of  a  new 
^    governor,  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  assembly,  &c., 
-  ^  though  sufficiently  decent,  is  not  accompanied  with 
v    any  expensive  pomp  or  parade.    Their  ecclesiastical 
*c    government  is  conducted  upon  a  plan  equally  frugal. 
:;    Tithes  are  unknown  among  them ;  and  their  clergy, 
who  are  far  from  being  numerous,  are  maintained 
either  by  moderate  stipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  people.     The  power  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  derives  some  support  from 
the  taxes  levied  upon  their  colonies.     France,  in- 
deed, has  never  drawn  any   considerable  revenue 
from  its  colonies,  the  taxes  which  it  levies  upon  them 
being  generally  spent  among  them.    But  the  colony 
government  of  all  these  three  nations  is  conducted 
upon  a  much  more  expensive  plan,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a  much  more  expensive   ceremonial. 
The  sums  spent  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  viceroy 
of  Peru,  for  example,  have  frequently  been  enor- 
mous.    Such  ceremonials  are  not  only  real  taxes 
paid  by  the  rich  colonists  upon  those  particular  oc- 

2d3 
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casions,  but  they  serve  to  introduce  among  themJ 
habit  of  vanity  and  expense  upon  all  other  oc( 
They  are  not  only  very  grievous  occasional 
but  they  contribute  to  establish  perpetual  taxes. I 
the  same  kind  still  more  grievous ;  the  ruinous 
of  private  luxury  and  extravagance.    In  the  cole 
of  all  those  three  nations  too  the  ecclesiastical  ^eot^ 
verument  is  extremely  oppressive.    Tithes  take  pi 
in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the  utmost  ri[ 
in  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     All  of  them  be*1 
sides  are  oppressed  with  a  numerous  race  of  meudn] 
cant  friars,  whose  beggary  being  not  only  licensed* 
but  consecrated  by  religion,  is  a  most  grievous  tax 
upon  the  poor  people,  who  are  most  carefully  taught 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  sin  to  re- 
fuse them  their  charity.     Over  and  above  all  this, 
the  clergy  are,  in  all  of  them,  the  greatest  engrossers 
of  land. 

Fourthly,  in  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  produce, 
or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their  own  consumption, 
the  English  colonies  have  been  more  favoured,  and 
have  been  allowed  a  more  extensive  market,  than 
those  of  any  other  European  nation.  Every  Eu- 
ropean nation  has  endeavoured  more  or  less  to 
monopolize  to  itself  the  commerce  of  its  colonies, 
and,  upon  that  account,  has  prohibited  the  ships 
of  foreign  nations  from  trading  to  them,  and  has 
prohibited  them  from  importing  European  goods 
from  any  foreign  nation.  But  the  manner  in  which 
this  monopoly  has  been  exercised  in  dilferent  nations 
has  been  very  different.  ^ 
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Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  commerce 
their  colonies  to  an  exclusive  company,  of  whom 
colonies  were  obliged  to  buy  all  such  European 
ids  as  they  wanted,  and  to  whom   they  were 
tiged  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  own  surplus  pro- 
ice.    It  was  the  interest  of  the  company,  therefore, 
only  to  sell  the  former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the 
^.•r  "fcttcr  as  cheap  as  possible,  but  to  buy  no  more  of 
^."  the  latter,  even  at  this  low  price,  than  what  they 
^  ■  eoald  dispose  of  for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe. 
^  It  was  their  interest  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cases 
^   the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colony,  but 
w  in  many  cases  to  discourage  and  keep  down  the  na« 
^'  tural  increase  of  its  quantity.    Of  all  the  expedients 
-':    that   can  well  be  contrived  to   stunt  the  natural 
K-    growth  of  a  new  colony,  that  of  an  exclusive  com- 
-?    pany  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effectual.    This,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  policy  of  Holland,  though  their 
company,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  has 
given  up  in  many  respects  the  exertion  of  their  ex- 
clusive privilege.     This  too  was  the  policy  of  Den- 
mark till  the  reign  of  the  late  king.     It  has  occa- 
'     sionally  been  the  policy  of  France,  and  of  late,  since 
1755,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  other  na- 
tions, on  account  of  its  absurdity,  it  has  become  the 
policy  of  Portugal  with  regard  at  least  to  two  of 
•     the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Pernambuco  and 
Maranhan. 

Other  nations,  without  establishing  an  exclusive 
company,  have  confined  the  whole  commerce  of  their 
colonies  to  a  particular  port  of  the  mother  country, 
from  whence  no  ship  was  allowed  to  sail,  but  eithftt 
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in  a  fleet  and  at  a  particular  season,  or»  if  single^ 

consequence  of  a  particular  licence,  which  in  n 

cases  was  very  well  paid  for.    This  policy  open 

indeed,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the  nati 

of  the  mother  country,  provided  they  traded  ft 

the  proper  port,  at  the  proper  season,  and  in 

proper  vessels.     But  as  all  the  different  mercha 

who  joined  their  stocks  in  order  to  fit  out  Hb 

licensed  vessels,  would  find  it  for  their  interesl 

act  in  concert,  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  in 

manner  would  necessarily  he  conducted  very  ne 

upon  the  same   principles  as  that  of  an  excli 

company.     The  profit  of  those  merchants  woul 

almost   equally  exorbitant  and    oppressive. 

colonies  would  be  ill  supplied,  and  would  be  obi 

both  to  buy  very  dear,  and  to  sell  very  cheap.     '! 

however,   till  within  these  few  years,  had   al 

been  the  policy  of  Spain,  and  the  price  of  all  i 

pean  goods,  accordingly,  is  said  to  have  been  t 

mous  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.     At   Quito 

are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron  sold  for  a 

four  and  sixpence,  and  a  ])ound  of  steel  for  2 

six  and  ninepence   sterling.     But  it  is  chiefl 

order  to  purchase  European  goods,  that  the  col 

part  with  their  own  produce.     The  more,  there 

they  pay  for  the  one,  the  less  they  really  get  fo 

other,  and  the  dearness  of  the  one  is  the  same  1 

with  the   cheapness   of  the  other.     The  polic 

Portugal  is  in  this  respect  the  same  as  the  an 

policy  of  Spain,  with  regard  to  all  its  colonies 

cept  Femambuco  and  Maranhan,  and  with  re 

to  these  it  has  lately  adopted  a  still  worse. 
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ler  nations  leave  the  trade  of  tbeir  colonies 
to  all  their  subjects,  who  may  carry  it  on  from 
the  different  ports  of  the  mother  country,  and 
Imi  liaYe  occasion  for  no  other  licence  than  the 
tlonmon  dispatches  of  the  custom-house.  In  this 
hne  the  number  and  dispersed  situation  of  the  dif- 
hrent  traders  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  enter 
kito  any  general  combination,  and  their  competition 
^  sufficient  to  hinder  them  from  making  very  ex- 
MHtant  profits.  Under  so  liberal  a  policy  the  colo- 
nies are  enabled  both  to  sell  their  own  produce  and 
to  buy  the  goods  of  Europe  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Bat  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Plymouth  company, 
When  our  colonies  were  but  in  their  infancy,  this 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  England.  It  has  ge- 
nerally too  been  that  of  France,  and  has  been  uni- 
formly so  since  the  dissolution  of  what,  in  England, 
is  commonly  called  their  Mississippi  company.  The 
profits  of  the  trade,  therefore,  which  France  and 
England  carry  on  with  their  colonies,  though  no 
doubt  somewhat  higher  than  if  the  competition  were 
free  to  all  other  nations,  are,  however,  by  no  means 
exorbitant ;  and  the  price  of  European  goods  ac- 
cordingly is  not  extravagantly  high  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  colonies  of  eitlier  of  those  nations. 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  surplus  produce 
too,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain  comniodities 
that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  confined  to 
the  market  of  the  mother  country.  These  commo- 
dities having  been  enumerated  in  the  act  of  naviga- 
tion and  in  some  other  subsequent  acts,  have  upon 
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that  account  been  called  enumerated  a 
The  rest  are  called  non-enumerated ;  and  mft] 
exported  directly  to  other  countries,  provided 
in  British  or  Plantation  ships,  of  which  the 
and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  British  sul 

Among    the    non-enumerated    commodities 
some  of  the  most  important  productions  of  Ai 
and  the  West  Indies ;    grain  of  all  sorts,  lui 
salt  provisions,  fish,  sugar,  and  rum. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  first  and  principal  ol 
of  the  culture  of  all  new  colonies.  By  alloi 
them  a  very  extensive  market  for  it,  the  law  cfti 
courages  them  to  extend  this  culture  much  beyoM 
the  consumption  of  a  thinly  inhabited  country,  ani 
thus  to  provide  beforehand  an  ample  subsistence  fa 
a  continually  increasing  population. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  when 
timber  consequently  is  of  little  or  no  value,  the  ex 
pense  of  clearing  the  ground  is  the  principal  ob 
stacle  to  improvement.  By  allowing  the  colonies 
a  very  extensive  market  for  their  lumber,  the  la^ 
endeavours  to  facilitate  improvement  by  raising  thi 
price  of  a  commodity  which  would  otherwise  be  o 
little  value,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  mak< 
some  profit  of  what  would  otherwise  be  mere  expense 

In  a  country  neither  half-peopled  nor  half-culti 
vated,  cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond  the  con* 
sumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  often  upoi 
that  account  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it  is  neces 
sary,  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  price  o: 
cattle  should  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  a 
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efore  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  any 
can  be  improved.   By  allowing  to  American 

a  all  shapes,  dead  and  alive,  a  very  extensive 
the  law  endeavours  to  raise  the  value  of  a 

lity  of  which  the  high  price  is  so  very  essen- 
improvement.  The  good  effects  of  this 
however,  must  be  somewhat  diminished  by 
of  George  III.  c.  15,  which  puts  hides  and 

mong  the  enumerated  commodities,  and 
tends   to   reduce   the  value  of  American 

ncrease  the  shipping  and  naval  power  of 
Britain,  by  the  extension  of  the  fisheries  of 
inies,  is  an  object  which  the  legislature  seems 
had  almost  constantly  in  view.  Those  fish- 
)on  this  account,  have  had  all  the  encourage- 
hich  freedom  can  give  them,  and  they  have 
sd  accordingly.  The  New  England  fishery 
cular  was,  before  the  late  disturbances,  one 
nost  important,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The 
shery,  which,  notwithstanding  an  extravagant 

is  in  Great  Britain  carried  on  to  so  little 
,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  (which 
t,  however,  pretend  to  warrant)  the  whole 

does  not  much  exceed  the  value  of  the 
5  which  are  annually  paid  for  it,  is  in  New 
i  carried  on  without  any  bounty  to  a  very 
Ltent.  Fish  is  one  of  the  principal  articles 
licli  the  North  Americans  trade  to  Spain, 
l1,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
r  was  originally  an  enumerated  commodity 
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which  could  be  exported  only  to  Great 
But  in  1731,  upon  a  representation  of  the 
planters,  its  exportation  was  permitted  to  all  i 
of  the  world.  The  restrictions,  however,  with 
this  liberty  was  granted,  joined  to  the  high  prifl( 
sugar  in  Great  Britain,  have  rendered  it,  in  agi 
measure,  ineffectual.  Great  Britain  and  her  coki 
still  continue  to  be  almost  the  sole  market  foi 
the  sugar  produced  in  the  British  plantations.  T 
consumption  increases  so  fast,  that,  though  in  oo 
quence  of  the  increasing  improvement  of  Jami 
as  well  as  of  the  Ceded  Islands,  the  importatic 
sugar  has  increased  very  greatly  within  these  tw 
years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries  is  sai 
be  not  much  greater  than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade  ¥ 
the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  they  bring  back  negro  slaves  in  return. 

If  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  America  in  i 
of  all  sorts,  in  salt  provisions,  and  in  fish,  had 
put  into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby  forced 
the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have  inter 
too  much  with  the  produce  of  the  industry  oi 
own  people.  It  was  probably  not  so  much  fron 
regard  to  the  interest  of  America,  as  from  a  jea 
of  this  interference,  that  those  important  commo 
have  not  only  been  kept  out  of  the  enumeratior 
that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  £ 
except  rice,  and  of  all  salt  provisions,  has,  in  tl 
dinary  state  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

The    non-euumerated  commodities  could  i 
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xported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lumber 
laving  been  once  put  into  the  enumeration, 
y  were  afterwards  taken  out  of  it,  were 

as  to  the  European  market,  to  the  coun- 

lie  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  By  the  6th 
i  III.  c.  52,  all  non-enumerated  commodi- 
subjected  to  the  like  restriction.  The  parts 
e  which  lie  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  are 
facturihg  countries,  and  we  were  less  jealous 
ilony  ships  carrying  home  from  them  any 
ires  which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 
lumerated  commodities  are  of  two  sorts: 

as  are  either  the  peculiar  produce  of  Ame- 
s  cannot  be  produced,  or  at  least  are  not 

in  the  mother  country.  Of  this  kind  are, 
coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  pimento,  ginger, 
;,  raw  silk,  cotton-wool,  beaver,  and  other 
America,  indigo,  fustic,  and  other  dyeing 
icoudly,  such  as  are  not  the  peculiar  pro- 
merica,  but  which  are  and  may  be  produced 
ther  country,  though  not  in  such  quantities 
)ly  the  greater  part  of  her  demand,  which 
►ally  supplied  from  foreign  countries.  Of 
are  all  naval  stores,  masts,  yards,  and  bow- 
,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  pig  and  bar  iron, 
e,  hides  and  skins,  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 
jst  importation  of  commodities  of  the  first 
d   not  discourage  the  growth,  or  interfere 

sale,  of  any  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
mntry.  By  confining  them  to  the  home 
ur  merchants,  it  was  expected,  would  not 

2  E 
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only  be  enabled  to  buy  them  cheaper  in  the 


tions,  and  consequently  to  sell  them  with  a  — ^      ^ 


profit  at  home,  but  to  establish  between  the 
tions  and  foreign  countries  an  advantageous 
trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  necessarily  to 
the  centre  or  emporium,  as  the  European 
into  which  those  commodities  were  first  to  be 
ported.      The  importation  of  commodities  of 
second  kind  might  be  so  managed  too,  it  was 
posed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with  the  sale  of  those* 
the  same  kind  which  were  produced  at  home,  W| 
with  that  of  those  which  were  imported  from  foreigi 
countries ;  because,  by  means  of  proper  duties,  they  I  ^ 
might  be  rendered  always  somewhat  dearer  than  tlK  p 
former,  and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  latter.  |^ 
By  confining  such  commodities  to  the  home  market, 
therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  discourage  the  produce,  1^ 
not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  some  foreign  countries  |>:« 
with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was  believed  to  be 
unfavourable  to  Great  Britain. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colonies 
to  any  other  country  but  Great  Britain,  masts,  yards, 
and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  naturally 
tended  to  lower  the  price  of  timber  in  the  colonies, 
and  consequently  to  increase  the  expense  of  clearing 
their  lands,  the  principal  obstacle  to  their  improve- 
ment. But  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  in  1703,  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of 
Sweden  endeavoured  to  raise  the  price  of  their  com- 
modities to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  ex- 
portation, except  in  their  own  shi^xs,  at  their  own 
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Ece,  and  in  such  quantities  as  they  thought  proper. 
Older  to  counteract  this  notable  piece  of  mercan- 
)  policy,  and  to  render  herself  as  much  as  possible 
fcde pendent,  not  only  of  Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other 
Northern  powers,  Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon 
Ale  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America,  and 
kbe  effect  of  this  bounty  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
timber  in  America,  much  more  than  the  confinement 
to  the  home  market  could  lower  it ;  and  as  both  re- 
flations were  enacted  at  the  same  time,  their  joint 
effect  was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  discourage 
the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put  among 
the  enumerated  commodities,  yet  as,  when  imported 
from  America,  they  are  exempted  from  considerable 
duties  to  which  they  are  subject  when  imported 
from  any  other  country,  the  one  part  of  the  regula- 
tion contributes  more  to  encourage  the  erection  of 
furnaces  in  America,  than  the  other  to  discourage  it. 
There  is  no  manufacture  which  occasions  so  great  a 
consumption  of  wood  as  a  furnace,  or  which  can  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country  over- 
grown with  it. 

The  tendency  of  some  of  these  regulations  to  raise 
the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and  thereby  to  faci- 
litate the  clearing  of  the  land,  was  neither,  perhaps, 
intended  nor  understood  by  the  legislature.  Though 
their  beneficial  effects,  however,  have  been  in  this 
respect  accidental,  they  have  not  upon  that  account 
been  less  real. 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted 

2e  2 
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between  the  British  colonies  of  America  and 
West  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and  in  the 
enumerated  commodities.  Those  colonies  are 
become  so  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  of  AA^  c 
finds  in  some  of  the  others  a  great  and  extemS^^vi 
market  for  every  part  of  its  produce.  All  of  i 
taken  together,  they  make  a  great  internal  maiM^ 
for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards 
trade  of  her  colonies  has  been  confined  chiefly  tij 
what  concerns  the  market  for  their  produce,  eiUM] 
in  its  rude  state,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the  voj 
first  stage  of  manufacture.  The  more  advanced  or 
more  refined  manufactures  even  of  the  colony  pro- 
duce, the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  choose  to  reserve  to  themselves,  and  have 
prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  prevent  their  esta- 
blishment in  the  colonies,  sometimes  by  high  duties, 
and  sometimes  by  absolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example,  Muskovado  sugars  from  the 
British  plantations  pay  upon  importation  only  6^.  Ad. 
the  hundred  weight;  white  sugars  pay  1/.  Is.  Id,; 
and  refined,  either  double  or  single,  in  loaves, 
4/.  2^.  b^^d.  When  those  high  duties  were  im- 
posed. Great  Britain  was  the  sole,  and  she  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  principal,  market  to  which  the 
sugars  of  the  British  colonies  could  be  exported. 
They  amounted,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  first 
of  claying  or  refining  sugar  for  any  foreign  market, 
and  at  present  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  mar- 
ket, which  takes  off,  perhaps,  more  than  nine-tenths 


k. 
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the  whole  produce.  The  manufacture  of  claying 
refining  sugar  accordingly,  though  it  has  flou- 
klied  in  all  the  sugar  colonies  of  France,  has  been 
Ittle  cultivated  in  any  of  those  of  England,  except 
ftr  the  market  of  the  colonies  themselves.  While 
^enada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  there  was 
^  refinery  of  sugar,  by  claying  at  least,  upon  almost 
-Very  plantation.  Since  it  fell  into  those  of  the 
Einglish,  almost  all  works  of  this  kind  have  been 
^ven  up,  and  there  are  at  present,  October  1773, 
t  am  assured,  not  above  two  or  three  remaining  in 
the  island.  At  present,  however,  by  an  indulgence 
3f  the  custom-house,  clayed  or  refined  sugar,  if  re- 
duced from  loaves  into  powder,  is  commonly  im- 
ported as  Muskovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the 
manufactures  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  by  exempting 
them  from  duties  to  which  the  like  commodities  are 
subject  when  imported  from  any  other  country,  she 
imposes  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  the  erection 
of  steel  furnaces  and  slit-mills  in  any  of  her  Ameri- 
can plantations.  She  will  not  suffer  her  colonies  to 
work  in  those  more  refined  manufactures  even  for 
their  own  consumption ;  but  insists  upon  their  pur- 
chasing of  her  merchants  and  manufacturers  all 
goods  of  this  kind  which  they  have  occasion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  province 
to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage  by  land 
upon  horseback,  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  of  wools  and 
woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of  America ;  a  regu- 
lation which  effectually  prevents  the  establishment 
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of  any  manufacture  of  such  commodities  foi 
sale,  and  confines  the  industry  of  her  cob 
this  way  to  such  coarse  and  household  manu 
as  a  private  family  commonly  makes  for 
use,  or  for  that  of  some  of  its  neighbour 
same  province. 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from 
all  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  their  own 
or  from  employing  their  stock  and  industr 
way  that  they  judge  most  advantageous  t 
selves,  is  a  manifest  violation  of  the  mos 
rights  of  mankind.  Unjust,  however,  as  s 
hibitions  may  be,  they  have  not  hitherto  b 
hurtful  to  the  colonies.  Land  is  still  so  ch( 
consequently,  labour  so  dear  among  them,  t 
can  import  from  the  mother  country  almost 
more  refined  or  more  advanced  mam 
cheaper  than  they  could  make  them  for  the 
Though  they  had  not,  therefore,  been  pr 
from  establishing  such  manufactures,  yet 
present  state  of  improvement,  a  regard  to  tl 
interest  would,  probably,  have  prevented  th( 
doing  so.  In  their  present  state  of  impn 
those  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without  crampii 
industry,  or  restraining  it  from  any  employ 
which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  ace 
only  impertinent  badges  of  slavery  impos< 
them,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  by  the 
less  jealousy  of  the  merchants  and  manufact 
the  mother  country.  In  a  more  advanc 
they  might  be  really  oppressive  and  insuppc 
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F^reat  Britain  too,  as  she  confines  to  her  own 
pi^rket  some  of  the  most  important  productions  of 
P"^  colonies,  so  in  compensation  she  gives  to  some 
^  them  an  advantage  in  that  market ;  sometimes 
!^  imposing  higher  duties  upon  the  like  produc- 
•^ns  when  imported  from  other  countries,  and 
'^Imietimes  by  giving  bounties  upon  their  importa- 
S^m  from  the  colonies.  In  the  first  way  she  gives 
^  advantage  in  the  home  market  to  the  sugar,  to- 
bacco, and  iron  of  her  own  colonies,  and  in  the 
(second  to  their  raw  silk,  to  their  hemp  and  flax, 
o  their  indigo,  to  their  naval  stores,  and  to  their 
building-timber.  This  second  way  of  encouraging 
lie  colony  produce  by  bounties  upon  importation, 
s,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar  to 
jrreat  Britain.  The  first  is  not.  Portugal  does 
lot  content  herself  with  imposing  higher  duties 
apon  the  importation  of  tobacco  from  any  other 
country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  severest  penalties. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Europe,  England  has  likewise  dealt  more  liberally 
with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almost  always  the 
half,  generally  a  larger  portion,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation  to  any  foreign  country.  No  indepen- 
dent foreign  country,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  would 
receive  them  if  they  came  to  it  loaded  with  the 
heavy  duties  to  which  almost  all  foreign  goods  are 
subjected  on  their  importation  into  Great  Britain . 
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Unless,  therefore,  some  part  of  those  du 
drawn  back  upon  exportation,  there  was  ai 
the  carrying  trade;  a  trade  so  much  favc 
the  mercantile  system. 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  mea 
pendent  foreign  countries;  and  Great  Britai 
assumed  to  herself  the  exclusive  right  of  s 
them  with  all  goods  from  Europe,  might  ha 
them  (in  the  same  manner  as  other  count] 
done  their  colonies)  to  receive  such  good 
with  all  the  same  duties  which  they  pai 
mother  country.  But,  on  the  contrary,  1 
the  same  drawbacks  were  paid  upon  the  ex 
of  the  greater  part  of  foreign  goods  to  our 
as  to  any  independent  foreign  country, 
indeed,  by  the  4th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  15,  th 
gence  was  a  good  deal  abated,  and  it  was 
"  That  no  part  of  the  duty  called  the  old 
should  be  drawn  back  for  any  goods  of  the 
production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe  or  i 
Indies,  which  should  be  exported  from  this 
to  any  British  colony  or  plantation  in  1 
wines,  white  calicoes,  and  muslins  excepte* 
fore  this  law,  many  different  sorts  of  forei^ 
might  have  been  bought  cheaper  in  the  pi 
than  in  the  mother  country ;  and  some  ma 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  co 
the  colony  trade,  the  merchants  who  carry 
must  be  observed,  have  been  the  principal 
We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if,  in  the 
part  of  them,  their  interest  has  been   m( 
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Lered  than  either  that  of  the  colonies  or  that  of 
a  mother  country.    In  their  exclusive  privilege 

supplying  the  colonies  with  all  the  goods  which 
ay  wanted  from  Europe,  and  of  purchasing  all 
ch  parts  of  their  surplus  produce  as  could  not 
terfere  with  any  of  the  trades  which  they  them- 
Ives  carried  on  at  home,  the  interest  of  the  colonies 
IS  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  those  merchants. 

allowing  the  same  drawbacks  upon  the  re-ex- 
rtiition  of  the  greater  part  of  European  and  East 
dia  goods  to  the  colonies,  as  upon  their  re-expor- 
;ion  to  any  independent  country,  the  interest  of 
g  mother  country  was  sacrificed  to  it,  even  accord- 
r  to  the  mercantile  ideas  of  that  interest.  It  was 
*  the  interest  of  the  merchants  to  pay  as  little  as 
ssible  for  the  foreign  goods  which  they  sent  to 
B  colonies,  and,  consequently,  to  get  back  as 
jch  as  possible  of  the  duties  which  they  advanced 
>on  their  importation  into  Great  Britain.  They 
ight  thereby  be  enabled  to  sell  in  the  colonies 
:her  the  same  quantity  of  goods  with  a  greater 
ofit,  or  a  greater  quantity  with  the  same  profit, 
id,  consequently,  to  gain  something  either  in  the 
le  way  or  the  other.  It  was,  likewise,  for  the  in- 
rest  of  the  colonies  to  get  all  such  goods  as  cheap 
id  in  as  great  abundance  as  possible.  But,  this 
ight  not  always  be  for  the  interest  of  the  mother 
juntry.  She  might  frequently  suffer  both  in  her 
ivenue,  by  giving  back  a  great  part  of  the  duties 
hich  had  been  paid  upon  the  importation  of  such 
oods ',  and  in  her  manufactures,  by  being  undersold 
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in  the  colony  market,  in  consequence  of  the 
terms  upon  which  foreign  manufactures  cou) 
carried  thither  by  means  of  those  drawbacks, 
progress  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Great  Br 
it  is  commonly  said,  has  been  a  good  deal  reti 
by  the  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of 
man  linen  to  the  American  colonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  wit 
gard  to  the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been  di( 
by  the  same  mercantile  spirit  as  that  of  other  ns 
it  has,  however,  upon  the  whole,  been  less  ill 
and  oppressive  than  that  of  any  of  them. 

In  every  thing,  except  their  foreign  trad 
liberty  of  the  English  colonists  to  manage 
own  affairs  their  own  way  is  complete.  It 
every  respect  equal  to  that  of  their  fellow-ci 
at  home,  and  is  secured  in  the  same  manner, 
assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  peoph 
claim  the  sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  for  the 
port  of  the  colony  government.  The  authoi 
this  assembly  overawes  the  executive  powei 
neither  the  meanest  nor  the  most  obnoxious 
nist,  as  long  as  he  obeys  the  law,  has  any  thi 
fear  from  the  resentment,  either  of  the  goveri 
of  any  other  civil  or  military  officer  in  the  pre 
The  colony  assemblies,  though,  like  the  ho 
commons  in  England,  they  are  not  always  i 
equal  representation  of  the  people,  yet  they  ap| 
more  nearly  to  that  character ;  and  as  the  exc 
power  either  has  not  the  means  to  corrupt 
or,  on  account  of  the  support  which  it  receives 
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lother  country,  is  not  under  the  necessity  of 

so,  they  are  perhaps  in  general  more  influ- 

sd  by  the  inclinations  of  their  constituents.   The 

ecils,  which,  in  the  colony  legislatures,  corre- 
d  to  the  house  of  lords  in  Great  Britain,  are 
te  Composed  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In  some 
the  colonies,  as  in  three  of  the  governments  of 
^w  England,  those  councils  are  not  appointed  by 
*ife  king,  but  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the 
K>ple.  In  hone  of  the  English  colonies  is  there 
^y  hereditary  nobility.  In  all  of  them,  indeed,  as 
^  all  other  free  countries,  the  descendant  of  an  old 
Bilony  family  is  more  respected  than  an  upstart  of 
C|ual  merit  and  fortune :  but  he  is  only  more  re- 
elected, and  he  has  no  privileges  by  which  he  can 
«  troublesome  to  his  neighbours.  Before  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  present  disturbances,  the  colony 
assemblies  had  not  only  the  legislative,  but  a  part 
►f  the  executive  power.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
sland,  they  elected  the  governor.  In  the  other 
olonies  they  appointed  the  revenue  officers  who 
ollected  the  taxes  imposed  by  those  respective  as- 
emblies,  to  whom  those  officers  were  immediately 
esponsible.  There  is  more  equality,  therefore, 
tmong  the  English  colonists  than  among  the  inha- 
)itants  of  the  mother  country.  Their  manners  are 
nore  republican,  and  their  governments,  those  of 
hree  of  the  provinces  of  New  England  in  particular, 
lave  hitherto  been  more  republican  too. 

The   absolute  governments   of  Spain,  Portugal, 
ind  France,  on  the  contrary,  take  place  in  their 
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colonies ;  and  the  discretionary  powers  which  i 
governments  commonly  delegate  to  all  their  i 
rior  officers  are,  on  account  of  the  great  distal 
naturally  exercised  there  with  more  than  ordii 
violence.  Under  all  absolute  governments  thei 
more  liberty  in  the  capital  than  in  any  other  pai 
the  country.  The  sovereign  himself  can  never  1 
either  interest  or  inclination  to  pervert  the  ord< 
justice,  or  to  oppress  the  great  body  of  the  pe 
In  the  capital  his  presence  over-awes,  more  or 
all  his  inferior  officers,  who  in  the  remoter 
vinces,  from  whence  the  complaints  of  the  p 
are  less  likely  to  reach  him,  can  exercise 
tyranny  with  much  more  safety.  But  the 
ropeau  colonies  in  America  are  more  remote 
the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  greatest  em 
which  had  ever  been  known  before.  The  goi 
ment  of  the  English  colonies  is  perhaps  the 
one  which,  since  the  world  began,  could  give 
feet  security  to  the  inhabitants  of  so  very  distj 
province.  The  administration  of  the  French 
nies,  however,  has  always  been  conducted  with 
gentleness  and  moderation  than  that  of  the  Spi 
and  Portuguese.  This  superiority  of  condu 
suitable  both  to  the  character  of  the  French  ns 
and  to  what  forms  the  character  of  every  ns 
the  nature  of  their  government,  which,  th 
arbitrary  and  violent  in  comparison  with  thi 
Great  Britain,  is  legal  and  free  in  comparison 
those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  is  in  the  progress  of  the  North  American 
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however,  that  the  superiority  of  the  English 
;y  chiefly  appears.  The  progress  of  the  sugar 
mies  of  France  has  been  at  least  equal,  perhaps 
srior,  to  that  of  the  greater  part  of  those  of 
^land ;  and  yet  the  sugar  colonies  of  England  en- 
\g  a  free  government  nearly  of  the  same  kind  with 
%Mi  which  takes  place  in  her  colonies  of  North 
tjmerica.  But  the  sugar  colonies  of  France  are  not 
bKouraged,like  those  of  England,  from  refining  their 
Wni  sugar ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
tie  genius  of  their  government  naturally  introduces 
better  management  of  their  negro  slaves. 
In  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the 
Qgar-cane  is  carried  on  by  negro  slaves.  The 
onstitution  of  those  who  have  been  born  in  the 
smperate  climate  of  Europe,  could  not,  it  is  sup- 
osed,  support  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground 
inder  the  burning  sun  of  the  West  Indies;  and 
he  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  as  it  is  managed  at 
•resent,  is  all  hand  labour,  though,  in  the  opinion 
f  many,  the  drill -plough  might  be  introduced  into 
t  with  great  advantage.  But,  as  the  profit  and 
access  of  the  cultivation  which  is  carried  on  by 
De*ans  of  cattle,  depend  very  much  upon  the  good 
nanagement  of  those  cattle ;  so  the  profit  and  suc- 
«ss  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  slaves,  must  de- 
>end  equally  upon  the  good  management  of  those 
•laves  ;  and  in  the  good  management  of  their 
ilaves  the  French  planters,  I  think  it  is  generally 
illowed,  are  superior  to  the  English.  The  law,  so 
far  as  it  gives  some  weak  protection  to  the  slave 
igainst  the  violence  of  his  •  master,  is  likely  to  be 
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better  executed  in  a  colony  where  the  govenil 

is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  than  in  one  4 

it  is  altogether  free.     In  every  country  wheel 

unfortunate  law  of  slavery  is  established,  tht 

gistrate,  when  he  protects  the  slave,  intermec 

in  some   measure  in  the  management  of  the 

vate    property    of   the    master ;     and,   in  a 

country,   where    the    master    is  perhaps  eitlu 

member  of  the  colony  assembly,  or  an  electi 

such  a  member,  he  dare  not  do  this  but  wit! 

greatest  caution  and  circumspection.     The  re 

which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  master,  re 

it   more   difficult   for   him    to    protect    the   ! 

But  in  a  country   where  the  government  is 

great  measure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  usual  fc 

magistrate   to  intermeddle   even  in  the    ma 

ment  of  the  private  property  of  individuals,  i 

send  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  de  cachet  if  they  c 

manage  it  according  to  his  liking,  it  is  much 

for  him  to  give  some  protection  to  the  slave 

common  humanity  naturally  disposes  him  to 

The  protection  of  the  magistrate  renders  the 

less  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  master,  \ 

thereby  induced  to  consider  him  with  more  n 

and  to  treat  him  with  more  gentleness.      ( 

usage  renders  the  slave  not  only  more  faithfi 

more  intelligent,  and  therefore,  upon  a  doul 

count,  more  useful.     He  approaches   more  i 

condition  of  a  free  servant,  and  may  possess 

degree  of  integrity  and  attachment  to  his  nu 

interest,  virtues   which   frequently  belong  t< 

servants,  but  which  never  can  belong  to  a  sla^ 
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kted  as  slaves  commonly  are  in  countries  where 

taster  is  perfectly  free  and  secure. 

it  the  condition  of  a  slave  is  better  under  an 
Itrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is,  I  believe, 

>rted  by  the  history  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
the  Roman  history,  the  first  time  we  read  of  the 
hgistrate  interposing  to  protect  the  slave  from  the 
^folence  of  his  master,  is  under  the  emperors. 
ilien  Vedius  Pollio,  in  the  presence  of  Augustus^ 
Vdered  one  of  his  slaves,  who  had  committed  a 
l^ht  fault,  to  be  cut  into  pieces,  and  thrown  into 
is  fish-pond  in  order  to  feed  his  fishes,  the  em- 
«ror  commanded  him,  with  indignation,  to  eman- 
ipate  immediately,  not  only  that  slave,  but  all  the 
thers  that  belonged  to  him.  Under  the  republic 
:0  magistrate  could  have  had  authority  enough  to 
Totect  the  slave,  much  less  to  punish  the  master. 

The  stock,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  has  im- 
iroved  the  sugar  colonies  of  France,  particularly 
he  great  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  has  been  raised 
Imost  entirely  from  the  gradual  improvement  and 
ultivation  of  those  colonies.  It  has  been  almost 
Itogether  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  of  the  in- 
lustry  of  the  colonists,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
hing,  the  price  of  that  produce  gradually  accu- 
nulated  by  good  management,  and  employed  in 
aising  a  still  greater  produce.  But  the  stock 
vhich  has  improved  and  cultivated  the  sugar  colo- 
lies  of  England,  has,  a  great  part  of  it,  been  sent 
>ut  from  England,  and  has  by  no  means  been  alto- 
^ther  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  industry  of  the 
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colonists.  The  prosperity  of  the  English 
colonies  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to] 
great  riches  of  England,  of  which  a  part  hasoj 
flowed,  if  one  may  say  so,  upon  those  coloi 
But  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  Fn 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  conduct  of 
colonists,  which  must  therefore  have  had  s 
superiority  over  that  of  the  English ;  and  this 
periority  has  been  remarked  in  npthing  so  muc 
in  the  good  management  of  their  slaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the  p 
of  the  different  European  nations  with  regai 
their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very 
to  boast  of,  either  in   the  original  establishi 
or,  so  far  as  concerns  their  internal  governi 
in  the  subsequent  prosperity  of   the  colonic 
America. 

Folly  and  injustice  seem  to  have  been  the 
ciples  which  presided  over,  and  directed  the 
project  of  establishing  those  colonies;  the  fol 
hunting  after  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  th( 
justice  of  coveting  the  possession  of  a  coi 
whose  harmless  natives,  far  from  having  eve 
jured  the  people  of  Europe,  had  received  the 
adventurers  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and 
pi  tali  ty. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  son 
the  later  establishments,  joined  to  the  chime 
project  of  finding  gold  and  silver  mines,  • 
motives  more  reasonable  and  more  laudable ; 
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these  motives  did  very  little  honour  to  the 
jy  of  Europe. 

English  puritans,  restrained  at  home,  fled 

^'freedom  to  America,  and  established  there  the 
Pr  governments  of  New  England.  The  English 
kholics,  treated  with  much  greater  injustice,  esta- 
liAed  that  of  Maryland;  the  Quakers,  that  of 
Innsylvania.  The  Portuguese  Jews,  persecuted  by 
m  inquisition,  strip t  of  their  fortunes,  and  ha- 
shed to  Brazil,  introduced,  by  their  example, 
me  sort  of  order  and  industry  among  the  trans- 
irted  felons  and  strumpets,  by  whom  that  colony 
RS  originally  peopled,  and  taught  them  the  cul- 
Te  of  the  sugar-cane.  Upon  all  these  different 
tcaaions  it  was,  not  the  wisdom  and  policy,  but 
le  disorder  and  injustice  of  the  European  govern- 
ents,  which  peopled  and  cultivated  America. 

In  effectuating  some  of  the  most  important  of 
lese  establishments,  the  different  governments  of 
urope  had  as  little  merit  as  in  projecting  them, 
he  conquest  of  Mexico  was  the  project,  not  of 
le  council  of  Spain,  but  of  a  governor  of  Cuba ; 
id  it  was  effectuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  bold  ad- 
mturer  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  in  spite  of  every 
ling  which  that  governor,  who  soon  repented  of 
aving  trusted  such  a  person,  could  do  to  thwart 
.  The  conquerors  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  of 
Imost  all  the  other  Spanish  settlements  upon  the 
)ntinent  of  America,  carried  out  with  them  no 
ther  public  encouragement,  but  a  general  per- 
lission  to  make  settlements  and  conquests  in  the 
ame  of  the  king  of  Spain.    Those  adventures  were 
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all  at  the  private  risk  and  expense  of  tbe  tfti^^^.^^ 
turers.      The   government    of    Spain    c  ***''^'^^-^v 
scarce  anything  to  any  of  them.     That  of  En^UBr     ^ 
contributed  as  little  towards  effectuating  the  c*P^ 
blishment  of  some  of  its  most  important  colomafl 
North  America.  I 

When  those  establishments  were  effectuated,  yfl 
had  become  so  considerable  as  to  attract  the  atloWTf 
tion  of  the   mother  country,  the  first  regulutiiJ   ^ 
which  she  made  with  regard  to  them  had  alvraytH    - 
view  to  secure   to  herself  the  monopoly  of  thed 
commerce ;  to  confine  their  market,  and  to  enkrpl 
her  own  at  their  expense,  and,  consequently,  rather  I  ir^ 
to  damp  and  discourage,  than  to  quicken  and  fw-l^ 
ward  the  course  of  their  prosperity.     In  the  dif-l 
ferent  ways  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  eIe^|l2 
cised,  consists  one  of  the  most  essential  differences  I 
in  the  policy  of  the  different  European  nations  with  I  e 
regard  to  their  colonies.     The  best  of  them  all,  that  I  c 
of  England,  is  only  somewhat  less  illiberal  and  op-  1  < 
pressive  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest,  I 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of  Europe  I 
contributed  either  to  the  first  establishment,  or  to  ' 
the  present  grandeur  of  the  colonies  of  America? 
In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has  contributed 
a  good  deal.  Magna  virum  mater  !  It  bred  and 
formed  the  men  who  were  capable  of  achieving 
such  great  actions,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
so  great  an  empire ;  and  there  is  no  other  quarter 
of  the  world  of  which  the  policy  is  capable  of 
forming,  or  has  ever  actually  and  in  fact  formed  such 
men.    The  colonies  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe 
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education  and  great  views  of  their  active  and  en- 
ising  founders ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and 
important  of  them,  so  far  as  concerns  their  in- 
al  government,  owe  to  it  scarce  anything  else. 

PART  THIRD. 

^fciy  the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
^^'  the  Discovery  of  America,  and  from  that  of  a 
*^  Passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
^       Hope, 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies  of 
America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of  Europe. 

What  are  those  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  first,  into  the 
general  advantages  which  Europe,  considered  as 
one  great  country,  has  derived  from  those  great 
events;  and,  secondly,  into  the  particular  advan- 
tages which  each  colonizing  country  has  derived 
from  the  colonies  which  particularly  belong  to  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  authority  or  dominion  which 
it  exercises  over  them. 

The  general  advantages  which  Europe,  considered 
as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  the  discovery 
and  colonization  of  America,  consist,  first,  in  the  in- 
crease of  its  enjoyments ;  and  secondly,  in  the  aug- 
mentation of  its  industry. 

The  surplus  produce  of  America,  imported  into 
Europe,  furnishes  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  cpnti- 
nent  with  a  variety  of  commodities  which  they  could 
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not  oUierwfee  have  possessed,  some  for  eaay 

and  use,  some  for  pleasure,  and  some  for 

and  thereby  contributes  to  increase  their  enjoynu 

The  discovery  and  colonization  of  America^  it 
readily  be  allowed,  have  contributed  to  augment 
industry,  first,  of  all  the  countries  which  trade  to  1^ 
directly;  such  as  Spain,  Portugal,  France, and  En^' 
land;  and  secondly,  of  all  those  which,  witbool 
trading  to  it  directly,  send,  through  the  medium  d 
other  countries,  goods  to  it  of  their  own  prodiiee; 
such  as  Austrian  Flanders,  and  some  provinces  of 
Germany,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  coun- 
tries before  mentioned,  send  to  it  a  considerable 
quantity  of  linen  and  other  goods.  All  such  coun- 
tries have  evidently  gained  a  more  extensive  market 
for  their  surplus  produce,  and  must  consequently  hate 
been  encouraged  to  increase  its  quantity. 

But,  that  those  great  events  should  likewise  have 
contributed  to  encourage  the  industry  of  countries, 
such  as  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  may  never,  per- 
haps, have  sent  a  single  commodity  of  their  own 
produce  to  America,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so 
evident.  That  those  events  have  done  so,  however, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Some  part  of  the  produce  of 
America  is  consumed  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and 
there  is  some  demand  there  for  the  sugar,  chocolate, 
and  tobacco,  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.  But 
those  commodities  must  be  purchased  with  some- 
thing which  is  either  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
Hungary  and  Poland,  or  with  something  which  had 
been  purchased  with  some  part  of  that  produce. 
Those  commodities  of  America  are  new  values,  new 
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valents,  introduced  into  Hungary  and  Poland  to 
xchanged  there  for  the  surplus  produce  of  those 
itries.     By  being  carried  thither  they  create  a 

and  more  extensive  market  for  that  surplus  pro- 
;.  They  raise  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute 
encourage  its  increase.  Though  no  part  of  it 
'  ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be  carried 
>ther  countries  which  purchase  it  with  a  part  of 
r  share  of  the  surplus  produce  of  America ;  and 
lay  find  a  market  by  means  of  the  circulation  of 

trade  which  was  originally  put  into  motion  by 
surplus  produce  of  America, 
'hose  great  events  may  even  have  contributed  to 
ease  the  enjoyments,  and  to  augment  the  industry 
ountries  which  not  only  never  sent  any  commo- 
js  to  America,  but  never  received  any  from  it. 
n  such  countries  may  have  received  a  greater 
ndance  of  other  commodities  from  countries  of 
ch  the  surplus  produce  had  been  augmented  by 
ms  of  the  American  trade.  This  greater  abun- 
ce,  as  it  must  necessarily  have  increased  their 
)yments,  so  it  must  likewise  have  augmented  their 
istry.  A  greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of 
le  kind  or  other  must  have  been  presented  to  them 
>e  exchanged  for  the  surplus  produce  of  that  in- 
try.  A  more  extensive  market  must  have  been 
ited  for  that  surplus  produce,  so  as  to  raise  its 
le,  and  thereby  encouraged  its  increase.  The 
>s  of  commodities  annually  thrown  into  the  great 
le  of  European  commerce,  and  by  its  various  re- 
itions  annually  distributed  among  all  the  different 
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nations  comprehended  within  it,  must  have  beat 

mented  by  the  whole  surplus  produce  of 
A  greater  share  of  this  greater  mass,  therefe 
likely  to  have  fallen  to  each  of  those  natkHMJI 
have  increased  their  enjoyments,  and  augmented  1 
industry. 

The  exclusive  trade  of  the  mother  countries 
to  diminish,  or  at  least  to  keep  down  below 
they  would  otherwise  rise  to,  both  the  cnj< 
and  industry  of  all  those  nations  in  general,  andi 
the  American  colonies  in  particular.     It  is  a 
weight  upon  the  action  of  one  of  the  great 
which  puts  into  motion  a  great  part  of  the 
of  mankind.   By  rendering  the  colony  produce 
in  all  other  countries,  it  lessens  its  consumption,  anl] 
thereby  cramps  the  industry  of  the  colonies,  and  boft 
the  enjoyments  and  the  industry  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, which  both  enjoy  less  when  they  pay  more  for 
what  they  enjoy,  and  produce  less  when  they  get  less 
for  what  they  produce.     By  rendering  the  produce 
of  all  other  countries  dearer  in  the  colonies,  it  cramps, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  industry  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, and  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  industry  of 
the  colonies.     It  is  a  clog  which,  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  some  particular  countries,  embarrasses  the 
pleasures  and  encumbers  the  industry  of  all  other 
countries;  but  of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any  other. 
It  not  only  excludes,  as  much  as  possible,  all  other 
countries  from  one  particular  market;  but  it  confines, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  colonies  to  one  particular 
market:  and  the  difference  is  very  great  between 
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excluded  from  one  particular  market,  when  all 
are  open,  and  being  confined  to  one  particular 
it,  when  all  others  are  shut  up.    The  surplus 
ice  of  the  colonies,  however,  is  the  original 
of  all  that  increase  of  enjoyments  and  in- 
which  Europe  derives  from  the  discovery  and 
dzation  of  America;  and  the  exclusive  trade  of 
mother  countries  tends  to  render  this  source 
ih.  less  abundant  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
The  particular  advantages  which  each  colonizing 
mtry  derives  from  the  colonies  which  particularly 
»ng  to  it,  are  of  two  different  kinds :  first,  those 
imon  advantages  which  every  empire  derives  from 
provinces  subject  to  its  dominion;  and,  secondly, 
-those  peculiar  advantages  which  are  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  provinces  of  so  very  peculiar  a  nature  as 
the  European  colonies  of  America. 

The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  de- 
rives from  the  provinces  subject  to  its  dominion,  con- 
sist, first,  in  the  military  force  which  they  furnish 
for  its  defence ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  revenue  which 
they  furnish  for  the  support  of  its  civil  government. 
The  Roman  colonies  furnished  occasionally  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  Greek  colonies  sometimes 
furnished  a  military  force;  but  seldom  any  revenue. 
They  seldom  acknowledged  themselves  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were  generally 
her  allies  in  war,  but  very  seldom  her  subjects  in 
peace. 

The  European  colonies  of  America  have  never  yet 
furnished  any  military  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
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mother  country.  The  military  force  has  ncveii 
been  sufficient  for  their  own  defence;  and  in 
different  wars  in  which  the  mother  countries 
been  engaged,  the  defence  of  their  colonies  has 
•rally  occasioned  a  very  considerable  distraction  of  I 
military  force  of  those  countries.  In  this  respiM**^^ 
therefore,  all  the  European  colonies  have,  withoBi*^ 
exception,  been  a  cause  rather  of  weakness  ihii^p&f>^ 
strength  to  their  respective  mother  countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain   and  Portugal  only 
contributed  any  revenue  towards  the  defence  of 
mother  country,  or  the  support  of  her  civil  goi 
ment.   The  taxes  which  have  been  levied  upon 
of  other  European  nations,  upon  those  of  EnglflBll 
in  particular,  have  seldom  been  equal  to  the  expeott' 
laid  out  upon  them  in  time  of  peace,  and  never  sofr  Ik 
cient  to  defray  that  which  they  occasioned  in  time  of 
war.     Such  colonies,  therefore,  have  been  a  source 
of  expense  and  not  of  revenue  to  their  respective 
mother  countries. 

The  advantages  of  such  colonies  to  their  respective 
mother  countries,  consist  altogether  in  those  peculiar 
advantages  which  are  supposed  to  result  from  pro- 
vinces of  so  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the  European 
colonies  of  America ;  and  the  exclusive  trade,  it  is 
acknowledged,  is  the  sole  source  of  all  those  peculiar 
advantages. 

In  consequence  of  this  exclusive  trade,  all  that 
part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  English  colonies, 
for  example,  which  consists  in  what  are  called  enu- 
merated commodities,  can  be  sent  to  no  other  coun- 
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^land.  Other  countries  must  afterwards 
her.  It  must  be  cheaper  therefore  in 
:han  it  can  be  in  any  other  country,  and 
ribute  more  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of 
han  those  of  any  other  country.  It  must 
ontribute  more  to  encourage  her  industry, 
ose  parts  of  her  own  surplus  produce  which 
exchanges  for  those  enumerated  commo- 

must  get  a  better  price  than  any  other 
3an  get  for  the  like  parts  of  theirs,  when 
mge  them  for  the  same  commodities.  The 
ires  of  England,  for  example,  will  purchase 
quantity  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  her 
lies,  than  the  like  manufactures  of  other 
can  purchase  of  that  sugar  and  tobacco, 
lerefore,  as  the  manufactures  of  England 
of  other  countries  are  both  to  be  exchanged 
igar  and  tobacco  of  the  English  colonies, 
•iority  of  price  gives  an  encouragement  to 
r,  beyond  what  the  latter  can  in  these  cir- 
;s  enjoy.  The  exclusive  trade  of  the  colo- 
efore,  as  it  diminishes,  or,  at  least,  keeps 
)w  what  they  would  otherwise  rise  to,  both 
ments  and  the  industry  of  the  countries 

not  possess  it ;  so  it  gives  an  evident  ad- 
o  the  countries  which  do  possess  it  over 
ir  countries. 

[vantage,  however,  will  perhaps  be  found  to 
what  may  be  called  a  relative  than  an  abso- 
ntage;  and  to  give  a  superiority  to  the 
irhich  enjoys  it,  rather  by  depressing  the 

2  a 
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industry  and  produce  of  other  countries, 
raising  those  of  that  particular  country  ab 
they  would  naturally  rise  to  in  the  case 
trade. 

The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginie 
ample,  by  means  of  the  monopoly  which 
enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper  to  Engl 
it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom  England  c 
sells  a  considerable  part  of  it.  But  had  Fr 
all  other  European  countries  been  at  all  time 
a  free  trade  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  1 
those  colonies  might  by  this  time  have  comi 
than  it  actually  does,  not  only  to  all  thi 
countries,  but  likewise  to  England.  The  p 
tobacco,  in  consequence  of  a  market  so  mi 
extensive  than  any  which  it  has  hitherto 
might,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time,  ] 
so  much  increased  as  to  reduce  the  profil 
bacco  plantation  to  their  natural  level  witl 
a  corn  plantation,  which,  it  is  supposed,  the 
somewhat  above.  The  price  of  tobacco  m 
probably  would,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  i 
lower  than  it  is  at  present.  An  equal  quani 
commodities  either  of  England,  or  of  th 
countries,  might  have  purchased  in  Mar} 
Virginia  a  greater  quantity  of  tobacco  than 
at  present,  and,  consequently,  have  been  sold 
so  much  a  better  price.  So  far  as  that  we 
fore,  can,  by  its  cheapness  and  abundance 
the  enjoyments  or  augment  the  industry 
England  or  of  any  other  country,  it  would 
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case  of  a  free  trade,  have  produced  botih  these 
in  somewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do 
sent.  England,  indeed,  would  not  in  this  case 
bad  any  advantage  over  other  countries.  She 
have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her  colonies  some- 
cheaper,  and  consequently  have  sold  some  of 
wn  commodities  somewhat  dearer  than  she 
ly  does.  But  she  could  neither  have  bought 
le  cheaper  nor  sold  the  other  dearer  than  any 
country  might  have  done.  She  might,  perhaps, 
rained  an  absolute,  but  she  would  certainly  have 
relative  advantage. 

9rder,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative  advantage 
colony  trade,  in  order  to  execute  the  invidious 
lalignant  project  of  excluding  as  much  as  pos- 
other  nations  from  any  share  in  it,  England, 
are  very  probable  reasons  for  believing,  has 
nly  sacrificed  a  part  of  the  absolute  advantage 
.  she,  as  well  as  every  other  nation,  might  have 
;d  from  that  trade,  but  has  subjected  herself 
to  an  absolute  and  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in 
t  every  other  branch  of  trade, 
len,  by  the  act  of  navigation,  England  assumed 
rself  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  the 
71  capitals  which  had  before  been  employed  in 
e  necessarily  withdrawn  from  it.  The  English 
il,  which  had  before  carried  on  but  a  part  of 
s  now  to  carry  on  the  whole.  The  capital 
I  had  before  supplied  the  colonies  with  but  a 
)f  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from  Europe, 
LOW  all  that  was  employed  to  supply  them  with 
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the  whole.  But  it  could  not  supply  tliem  witk] 
whole,  and  the  goods  with  which  it  did  supply 
were  necessarily  sold  very  dear.  The  capital 
had  before  bought  but  a  part  of  the  surplus 
of  the  colonies,  was  now  all  that  was  emplqytii 
buy  the  whole.  But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole 
any  thing  near  the  old  price,  and,  therefore, 
ever  it  did  buy  it  necessarily  bought  very 
But  in  an  employment  of  capital  in  which  the 
chant  sold  very  dear  and  bought  very  chei^, 
profit  must  have  been  very  great,  and  much  al 
the  ordinary  level  of  profit  in  other  branches 
trade.  This  superiority  of  profit  in  the  colony 
could  not  fail  to  draw  from  other  branches  of  tidbl 
a  part  of  the  capital  which  had  before  been  empbyed' 
in  them.  But  this  revulsion  of  capital,  as  it  musk 
have  gradually  increased  the  competition  of  capitals 
in  the  colony  trade,  so  it  must  have  gradually  dimi- 
nished that  competition  in  all  those  other  branches 
of  trade;  as  it  must  have  gradually  lowered  the 
profits  of  the  one,  so  it  must  have  gradually  raised 
those  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to  a 
new  level,  different  from  and  somewhat  higher  than 
that  at  which  they  had  been  before. 

This  double  effect,  of  drawing  capital  from  all 
other  trades,  and  of  raising  the  rate  of  profit  some- 
what higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in 
all  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by  this  monopoly 
upon  its  first  establishment,  but  has  continued  to  be 
produced  by  it  ever  since. 

First,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually  drawing 
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n  all  Other  trades  to  be  employed  in  that 
nies. 

the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increased 
1  since  the  establishment  of  the  act  of 
,  it  certainly  has  not  increased  in  the 
lortion  as  that  of  the  colonies.  But  the 
de  of  every  country  naturally  increases  in 
to  its  wealth,  its  surplus  produce  in  pro- 
its  whole  produce;  and  Great  Britain 
igrossed  to  herself  almost  the  whole  of 
be  called  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colonies, 
apital  not  having  increased  in  the  same 
as  the  extent  of  that  trade,  she  could  not 
n  without  continually  withdrawing  from 
iches  of  trade  some  part  of  the  capital 
I  before  been  employed  in  them,  as  well 
ding  from  them  a  great  deal  more  which 
;rwise  have  gone  to  them.  Since  the  esta^ 
of  the  act  of  navigation,  accordingly, 
'  trade  has  been  continually  increasing, 
y  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  parti- 
that  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been 
decaying.  Our  manufactures  for  foreign 
id  of  being  suited,  as  before  the  act  of 
,  to  the  neighbouring  market  of  Europe, 
lore  distant  one  of  the  countries  which  lie 
Mediterranean  Sea,  have,  the  greater  part 
►een  accommodated  to  the  still  more  dis- 
f  the  colonies,  to  the  market  in  which  they 
aonopoly,  rather  than  to  that  in  which  they 
y  competitors.     The  causes  of  decay  in 

2g3 
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other  branches  of  forei^  trade,  which,  by  SirA^  ^^ 
thew  Decker  and  other  writers,  have  been  m^  '^^^ 
for  in  the  excess  and  improper  mode  of  tantiiH^^^ 
the  high  price  of  labour,  in  the  increase  of  hMJi  ^^ 
&c.,  may  all  be  found  in  the  overgrowth  rfW  ^^ 
colony  trade.  The  mercantile  capital  of  Aw*^ 
Britain,  though  very  great,  yet  not  being  infldB^^ 
and  though  greatly  increased  since  the  act  of  w^  ^ ' 
gation,  yet  not  being  increased  in  the  same  pnfV*^ 
tion  as  the  colony  trade,  that  trade  could  notfS^^ 
sibly  be  carried  on  without  withdrawing  some  A^ 
of  that  capital  from  other  branches  of  trade,  4K* 
consequently  without  some  decay  of  those  otUB^' 
branches.  fc^ 

England,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a  great  tra^&fP 
country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  very  great  aiip 
likely  to  become  still  greater  and  greater  every  da)|Wl 
not  only  before  the  act  of  navigation  had  established  ■ 
the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  before  that  I 
trade  was  very  considerable.     In  the   Dutch  war,  1 
during  the  government  of  Cromwell,  her  navy  was  1 
superior   to  that  of  Holland;    and  in  that  which   1 
broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  it  was  at  last  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the 
united  navies  of  France  and  Holland.     Its  superi- 
ority, perhaps,  would  scarce  appear  greater  in  the 
present  times ;  at  least  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  Dutch  commerce 
now  which  it  did  then.     But  this  great  naval  power 
could  not,  in  either  of  those  wars,  be  owing  to  the 
act  of  navigation.    During  the  first  of  them  the  plan 
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t  had  been  but  just  formed ;  and  though 
breaking  out  of  the  second  it  had  been 
ted  by  legal  authority,  yet  no  part  of  it 
e  had  time  to  produce  any  considerable 
.  least  of  all  that  part  which  established 
ve  trade  to  the  colonies.  Both  the  colonies 
trade  were  inconsiderable  then  in  compa- 
hat  they  now  are.  The  island  of  Jamaica 
nwholesome  desert,  little  inhabited,  and 
^ated.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were 
session  of  the  Dutch :  the  half  of  St.  Chris- 
i  that  of  the  French.  The  island  of  An- 
i  two  Carolinas,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia, 
Scotia,  were  not  planted.  Virginia,  Mary- 
New  England  were  planted ;  and  though 
very  thriving  colonies,  yet  there  was  not, 
t  that  time,  either  in  Europe  or  America, 
erson  who  foresaw  or  even  suspected  the 
ress  which  they  have  since  made  in  wealth, 
,  and  improvement.  The  island  of  Bar- 
short,  was  the  only  British  colony  of  any 
ce  of  which  the  condition  at  that  time 
esemblance  to  what  it  is  at  present.  The 
tie  colonies,  of  which  England,  even  for 
after  the  act  of  navigation,  enjoyed  but 
the  act  of  navigation  was  not  very  strictly 
till  several  years  after  it  was  enacted), 
at  that  time  be  the  cause  of  the  great 
Enc:land,  nor  of  the  great  naval  power 
s  supported  by  that  trade.  The  trade 
hat  time  supported  that  great  naval  power 
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was  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries 
lie  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  But  the 
which  Great  Britain  at  present  enjoys  of  that  tnl 
could  not  support  any  such  great  naval  power.  H 
the  growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free 
all  nations,  whatever  share  of  it  might  have  fal 
to  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  considerable  A 
would  probably  have  fallen  to  her,  must  have  b 
all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which  she  i 
before  in  possession.  In  consequence  of  the  mo 
poly,  the  increase  of  the  colony  trade  has  not 
much  occasioned  an  addition  to  the  trade  wl 
Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  total  changre  in 
direction. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  necessarily  cor 
buted  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  the  dil 
ent  branches  of  British  trade  higher  than  it  ni 
rally  would  have  been,  had  all  nations  been  alloi 
a  free  trade  to  the  British  colonies. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  ne 
sarily  drew  towards  that  trade  a  greater  propon 
of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  wo 
have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord;  so  by  the  ex] 
sion  of  all  foreign  capitals  it  necessarily  redu 
the  whole  quantity  of  capital  employed  in  i 
trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have  been 
the  case  of  a  free  trade.  But,  by  lessening  the  c< 
petition  of  capitals  in  that  branch  of  trade,  it  ne< 
sarily  raised  the  rate  of  profit  in  that  branch, 
lessening  too  the  competition  of  British  capitals 
all  other  branches  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised 
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|))f  British  profit  in  all  those  other  hranches. 

5ver  may  have  been,  at  any  particular  period, 

the  establishment  of  the  act  of  navigation, 

late  or  extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great 

dn,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  must, 

the  continuance  of  that  state,  have  raised 

ordinary  rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it 

rise  would  have  been  both  in  that  and  in  all 

other  branches  of  British  trade.     If,  since  the 

iblishment  of  the  act  of  navigation,  the  ordinary 

of  British  profit  has  fallen  considerably,  as  it 

linly  has,  it  must  have  fallen  still  lower,  bad 

the  monopoly  established  by  that  act  contri- 

ited  to  keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raises  in  any  country  the  ordinary 
of  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
necessarily  subjects  that  country  both  to  an  absolute 
and  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in  every  branch  of 
trade  of  which  she  has  not  the  monopoly. 

It  subjects  her  to  an  absolute  disadvantage :  be- 
cause in  such  branches  of  trade  her  merchants  can- 
not get  this  greater  profit,  without  selling  dearer 
than  they  otherwise  would  do  both  the  goods  of 
foreign  countries  which  they  import  into  their  own, 
and  the  goods  of  their  own  country  which  they  ex- 
port to  foreign  countries.  Their  own  country  must 
both  buy  dearer  and  sell  dearer;  must  both  buy 
less  and  sell  less ;  must  both  enjoy  less  and  pro* 
duce  less,  than  she  otherwise  would  do. 

It  subjects  her  to  a  relative  disadvantage :  because 
in  such  branches  of  trade  it  sets  other  countries 
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which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  absoluie  IBr  tr^^ 
vantage,  either  more  above  her  or  Ic-  jekMHn   tn 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.     It  enables  Aipi^^ 
both  to  enjoy  more  and  to  produce  more  in  piA^^ 
tion  to  what  she  enjoys  and  produces.     It  ni^Ws^ 
their  superiority  greater  or  their  inferiority  leai 
it  otherwise  would  be.     By  raising  the  price  otl 
produce  above  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  it 
the  merchants  of  other  countries  to  undersell 
foreign  markets,  and  thereby  to  jostle  her  oail 
almost  all  those  branches  of  trade  of  which  slie 
not  the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the 
wages  of  British  labour  as  the  cause  of  their 
factures  being  undersold  in  foreign  markets ; 
they  are  silent  about  the  high  profits  of  stock.  Tklfl 
complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other  peopltsl^ 
but  they  say  nothing  of  their  own.    The  high  profiti' 
of  British  stock,  however,  may  contribute  towardi 
raising  the  price  of  British  manufactures  in  many 
cases  as  much,  and  in  some  perhaps  more,  than  the 
high  wages  of  British  labour. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  one  may  justly  say,  has  partly  been  drawn 
and  partly  been  driven  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
different  branches  of  trade  of  which  she  has  not  the 
monopoly ;  from  the  trade  of  Europe  in  particular, 
and  from  that  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  those  branches  of 
trade;  by  the  attraction  of  superior  profit  in  the 
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trade  in  consequence  of  the  continual  increase 

bt  trade,  and  of  the  continual  insufficiency  of 

ipital  which  had  carried  it  on  one  year  to  carry 

the  next. 

^Wtt  has  partly  been  driven  from  them,  by  the  ad- 

*'^* which  the  high  rate  of  profit,  established 

»at  Britain,  gives  to  other  countries,  in  all  the 
^  '^WKerent  branches  of  trade  of  which  Great  Britain 
not  the  monopoly. 

iA  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn 
those  other  branches  a  part  of  the  British 
dtal  which  would  otherwise  have  been  employed 
them,  so  it  has  forced  into  them  many  foreign 
dtals  which  would  never  have  gone  to  them,  had 
^^ey  not  been  expelled  from  the  colony  trade.     In 
^  jttMMe  other  branches  of  trade  it  has  diminished  the 
^competition  of  British  capitals,  and  thereby  raised 
^^  the  rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise 
^    would  have  been.    On  the  contrary,  it  has  increased 
t     the  competition  of  foreign  capitals,   and  thereby 
sunk  the  rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been.     Both  in  the  one  way  and 
in  the  other  it  must  evidently  have  subjected  Great 
Britain  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in  all  those  other 
branches  of  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  said, 
is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any 
other ;  and  the  monopoly,  by  forcing  into  that  trade 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
than  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has 
turned  that  capital  into  an  employment  more  advan- 
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tageous  to  the  country  than  any  other  which 
have  found. 

The  most  advantageous  employment  of  an 
to  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  is  thj 
maintains  there  the  greatest  quantity  of  pi 
labour,  and  increases  the  most  the  annual 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  country, 
quantity  of  productive  labour  which  any  caj 
ployed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumpi 
maintain,  is  exactly  in  proportion,  it  has  bee 
in  the  second  book,  to  the  frequency  of  its 
A  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  exam 
ployed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption, 
the  returns  are  made  regularly  once  in  the  ] 
keep  in  constant  employment,  in  the  co 
which  it  belongs,  a  quantity  of  productiv 
equal  to  what  a  thousand  pounds  can  maint 
for  a  year.  If  the  returns  are  made  twice 
in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in  constant  empl< 
quantity  of  productive  labour  equal  to  whs 
three  thousand  pounds  can  maintain  there  f( 
A  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  c 
neighbouring,  is,  upon  this  account,  in  genei 
advantageous  than  one  carried  on  with  i 
country ;  and  for  the  same  reason  a  direc 
trade  of  consumption,  as  it  has  likewise  bee 
in  the  second  book,  is  in  general  more  advai 
than  a  round-about  one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  so 
has  operated  upon  the  employment  of  the  c 
Great  Britain,  has  in  all  cases  forced  som 
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litakn  a  foreign  trade  of  cousumption  carried  on 
ibn  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more 
iNtat  country,  and  in  many  cases  from  a  direct 
■Mjgu  trade  of  consumption  to  a  round-about  one. 
fPirst,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  in  all 
hes  forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Bri- 
b  from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on 
Itti  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more 
htant  country. 

Xt  has,  in  all  cases,  forced  some  part  of  that  capital 
oin  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the  countries 
bich  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  that  with 
te  more  distant  regions  of  America  and  the  West 
ndies,  from  which  the  returns  are  necessarily  less 
Sequent,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  distance, 
but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
those  countries.  New  colonies,  it  has  already  been 
observed,  are  always  understocked.  Their  capital  is 
always  much  less  than  what  they  could  employ  with 
^eat  profit  and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  land.  They  have  a  constant  de- 
nand,  therefore,  for  more  capital  than  they  have  of 
heir  own ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
heir  own,  they  endeavour  to  borrow  as  much  as 
hey  can  of  the  mother  country,  to  whom  they  are, 
herefore,  always  in  debt.  The  most  common  way 
n  which  the  colonists  contract  this  debt,  is  not  by 
)orrowing  upon  bond  of  the  rich  people  of  the  mo- 
her  country,  though  they  sometimes  do  this  too, 
)ut  by  running  as  much  in  arrear  to  their  corre- 
ipondents,  who  supply  them  with  goods  from  Eu- 
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rope,  as  those  correspondents  will  allon 
Their  annual  returns  frequently  do  not  ai 
more  than  a  third,  and  sometimes  not  to  sc 
proportion  of  what  they  owe.  The  wholf 
therefore,  which  their  correspondents  ad^ 
them,  is  seldom  returned  to  Britain  in  1 
three,  and  sometimes  not  in  less  than  foi 
years.  But  a  British  capital  of  a  thousand 
for  example,  which  is  returned  to  Great  Bri 
once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  constant  em 
only  one-fifth  part  of  the  British  industry 
could  maintain  if  the  whole  was  returned 
the  year ;  and^  instead  of  the  quantity  of 
which  a  thousand  pounds  could  maintain  fi 
can  keep  in  constant  employment  the  quai 
which  two  hundred  pounds  can  maintain  fc 
The  planter,  no  doubt,  by  the  high  price 
pays  for  the  goods  from  Europe,  by  the  inte: 
the  bills  which  he  grants  at  distant  dates, 
the  commission  upon  the  renewal  of  those  ' 
grants  at  near  dates,  makes  up,  and  proba 
than  makes  up,  all  the  loss  which  his  corre 
can  sustain  by  this  delay.  But,  though 
make  up  the  loss  of  his  correspondent,  h 
make  up  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  a  trade 
the  returns  are  very  distant,  the  profit  of 
chant  may  be  as  great  or  greater  than  ii 
which  they  are  very  frequent  and  near ;  bul 
vantage  of  the  country  in  which  he  resi 
quantity  of  productive  labour  constantly  mj 
there,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  an 
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jliik  always  be  much  less.  That  the  returns  of  the 
Mb  to  America,  and  still  more  those  of  that  to  the 
iMil  Indies,  are,  in  general,  not  only  more  distant, 
il^  n>ore  irregular,  and  more  uncertain  too.  than 
(Mte  of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Europe,  or  even  of 
Ik  countries  which  he  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Ml  readily  be  allowed,  I  imagine,  by  every  body  who 
W  an  experience  of  those  different  branches  of  trade, 
r  Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has, 

hk  many  cases,  forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of 
Bleat  Britain  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
ption,  into  a  round-about  one. 
-jnong  the  enumerated  commodities  which  can 
|ki  sent  to  no  other  market  but  Great  Britain,  there 
%tt  several  of  which  the  quantity  e'xceeds  very  much 
ttte  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  which  a 
{Kirt,  therefore,  must  be  exported  to  other  countries. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  without  forcing  some  part 
of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  into  a  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  consumption.  Maryland  and  Vir- 
^nia,  for  example,  send  annually  to  Great  Britain 
upwards  of  ninety-six  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
ftnd  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  is  said  not  to 
sxceed  fourteen  thousand.  Upwards  of  eighty-two 
thousand  hogsheads,  therefore,  must  be  exported  to 
3ther  countries,  to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  the 
[sountries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and  Mediter- 
ranean Seas.  But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain  which  brings  those  eighty- two  thousand 
[logsheads  to  Great  Britain,  which  re-exports  them 
from  thence  to  those  other  countries,  and  which 
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brings  back  from  those  other  countries  to  ^^^^ 
Britain  either  goods  or  money  in  return,  is  ^ib^K^ 
in  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumptioB*, 
is  necessarily  forced  into  this  employment  in( 
to  dispose  of  this  great  surplus.  If  we  wouU  ^Kl 
pute  in  how  many  years  the  whole  of  this  cap^Vn, 
likely  to  come  back  to  Great  Britain,  we  muskS. 
to  the  distance  of  the  American  returns  that  d\ 
returns  from  those  other  countries.  If,  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  which  we  carry  i 
with  America,  the  whole  capital  employed  freqi 
does  not  come  back  in  less  than  three  or  four 
the  whole  capital  employed  in  this  round-about  < 
is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  less  than  four  or 
If  the  one  can  keep  in  constant  employment  botj 
third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  domestic  industry  wl 
could  be  maintained  by  a  capital  returned  once  i 
the  year,  the  other  can  keep  in  constant  employmeifcl 
but  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  that  industry.  Al 
some  of  the  out-ports  a  credit  is  commonly  given  tc 
those  foreign  correspondents  to  whom  they  expor 
their  tobacco.  At  the  port  of  London,  indeed,  it  i 
commonly  sold  for  ready  money.  The  rule  is 
Weigh  and  pay.  At  the  port  of  London,  therefore 
the  final  returns  of  the  whole  round-about  trade  ar 
more  distant  than  the  returns  from  America  by  th 
time  only  which  the  goods  may  lie  unsold  in  th 
warehouse;  where,  however,  they  may  sometime 
lie  long  enough.  But,  had  not  the  colonies  bee 
confined  to  the  market  of  Great  Britain  for  the  sal 
of  their  tobacco,  very  little  more  of  it  would  probabl 
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e  to  US  than  what  was  necessary  for  the 
sumption.    The  goods  which  Great  Britain 

at  present  for  her  own  consumption  with 
surplus  of  tobacco  which  she  exports  to 
mtries,  she  would,  in  this  case,  probably 
;hased  with  the  immediate  produce  of  her 
3try,  or  with  some  part  of  her  own  manu- 
That  produce,  those  manufactures,  instead 
ilmost  entirely  suited  to  one  great  market, 
>ent,  would  probably  have  been  fitted  to  a 
aber  of  smaller  markets.  Instead  of  one 
ind-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption, 
itain  would  probably  have  carried  on  a 
nber  of  small  direct  foreign  trades  of  the 
d.  On  account  of  the  frequency  of  the 
k  part,  and  probably  but  a  small  part,  per- 

above  a  third  or  a  fourth,  of  the  capital 
present  carries  on  this  great  round-about 
ght  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  on  all 
ill  direct  ones,  might  have  kept  in  constant 
>nt  an  equal  quantity  of  British  industry, 

equally  supported  the  annual  produce  of 
and  labour  of  Great  Britain.  All  the^  pur- 
his  trade  being,  in  this  manner,  answered 
li  smaller  capital,  there  would  have  been  a 
re  capital  to  apply  to  other  purposes;  to 
the  lands,  to  increase  the  manufactures, 
tend  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain;  to 
t  competition  at  least  with  the  other  British 
mployed  in  all  those  different  ways,  to  re- 
rate  of  profit  in  them  all>  and  thereby  to 

2h3 
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give  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a  si 

over  other  countries,  still  greater  than  what  di^ii-V^ 

present  enjoys. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has 
some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  froB 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  to  a  carrying 
and,  consequently,  from  supporting  more  or  less 
industry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  employed  altogeij^b 
in  supporting  partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and 
that  of  some  other  countries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually 
chased  with  the  great  surplus  of  eighty- two  thoiuail' 
hogsheads  of    tobacco   annually   re-exported  firo*' 
Great  Britain,  are  not  all  consumed  in  Great  Britw 
Part  of  them,  linen  from  Germany  and  Holland,  fix 
example,  is  returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  parti- 1*^ 
cular  consumption.     But,  that  part  of  the  ca{»tai  |^ 
of  Great  Britain  which  buys  the  tobacco  with  whidi 
this  linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  necessarily  with- 
drawn from  supporting  the  industry  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  employed  altogether  in  supporting,  partly  that 
of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of  the  particular 
countries  who  pay  for  this  tobacco  with  the  produce 
of  their  own  industry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  besides,  by 
forcing  towards  it  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  naturally 
have  gone  to  it,  seems  to  have  broken  altogether 
that  natural  balance  which  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place  among  all  the  different  branches  of 
British  industry.     The  industry  of  Great  Britain, 
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d  of  being  accommodated  to  a  great  number 

ill  markets,  has  been  principally  suited  to  one 

market.     Her  commerce,  instead  of  running 

great   number  of  small   channels,  has  been 

ht  to  run  principally  in  one  great  channel.    But 

^hole  system  of  her  industry  and  commerce  has 

eby  been  rendered  less  secure ;  the  whole  state 

ler  body  politic  less  healthful,  than  it  otherwise 

lid  have  been.     In  her  present  condition.  Great 

itain  resembles  one  of  those  unwholesome  bodies 

which  some  of  the  vital  parts  are  overgrown,  and 

lich,  upon  that  account,  are  liable  to  many  dan- 

5rous  disorders  scarce  incident  to  those  in  which 

11  the  parts  are  more  properly  proportioned.    A 

mall  stop  in  that  great  blood-vessel  which  has  been 

irtificially  swelled  beyond  its  natural  dimensions, 

and  through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 

industry  and   commerce   of  the  country  has  been 

forced  to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the 

most  dangerous  disorders    upon   the  whole   body 

3olitic.    The  expectation  of  a  rupture  with  the  colo- 

lies,  accordingly,  has  struck  the  people  of  Great 

Britain  with  more  terror  than  they  ever  felt  for  a 

Spanish  armada,  or  a  French  invasion.    It  was  this 

:error,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  which  rendered 

he  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  among  the  merchants  at 

east,  a  popular  measure.     In  the  total  exclusion 

Tom  the  colony  market,  was  it  to  last  only  for  a  few 

rears,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  used  to 

'ancy  that  they  foresaw  an  entire  stop  to  their  trade; 

he  greater  part  of  our  master  manufacturers,  the 
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entire  ruin  of  their  business;  and  the  flrreaterdV 
of  our  workmen  an  end  of  their  employment 
rupture  with  any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the 
nent,  though  likely  too  to  occasion  some  stop  oii 
terruption  in  the  employments  of  some  of  all  '^ 
different  orders  of  people,  is  foreseen,  however, 
out  any  such  general  emotion.  The  blood  of 
the  circulation  is  stopt  in  some  of  the  smaller 
sels,  easily  disgorges  itself  into  the  greater,  witfaflrif 
occasioning  any  dangerous  disorder ;  but,  when  it  ill 
stopt  in  any  of  the  greater  vessels,  convulsions,  ap^*] 
plexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  and  unavoiddill 
consequences.  If  but  one  of  those  overgrown  must- 
factures,  which  by  means  either  of  bounties  or  of 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  and  colony  markets,  hxn 
been  artificially  raised  up  to  an  unnatural  height, 
finds  some  small  stop  or  interruption  in  its  employ- 
ment, it  frequently  occasions  a  mutiny  and  disorder 
alarming  to  government,  and  embarrassing  even  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  How  great, 
therefore,  would  be  the  disorder  and  confusion,  it 
was  thought,  which  must  necessarily  be  occasioned 
by  a  sudden  and  entire  stop  in  the  employment  of 
so  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  manufac- 
turers? 

Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  laws 
which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  exclusive  trade  to 
the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great  measure 
free,  seems  to  be  the  only  expedient  which  can,  in 
all  future  times,  deliver  her  from  this  danger,  which 
can  enable  her  or  even  force  her  to  withdraw  some 
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«!i  of  her  capital  from  this  overgrown  employment, 
1  to  turn  it,  though  with  less  profit,  towards  other 
ployments ;  and  which,  by  gradually  diminishing 
branch  of  her  industry  and  gradually  increasing 
the  rest,  can  by  degrees  restore  all  the  different 
iches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful,  and  proper 
>rtion  which  perfect  liberty  necessarily  esta- 
ishes,  and  which  perfect  liberty  can  alone  preserve. 
open  the  colony  trade  all  at  once  to  all  nations, 
light  not  only  occasion  some  transitory  inconveni- 
^cy,  but  a  great  permanent  loss  to  the  greater 
.part  of  those  whose  industry  or  capital  is  at  present 
i^gaged  in  it.     The  sudden  loss  of  the  employment 
""  tfen  of  the  ships  which  import  the  eighty- two  thou- 
sand hogsheads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and  above 
the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  might  alone  be 
-'^  felt  very  sensibly.     Such  are  the  unfortunate  effects 
of  all   the  regulations   of  the  mercantile  system! 
They  not  only  introduce  very  dangerous  disorders 
into  the  state  of  the  body  politic,  but  disorders  which 
it  is  often  difficult  to  remedy,  without  occasioning, 
for  a  time  at  least,  still  greater  disorders.     In  what 
manner,  therefore,  the  colony  trade  ought  gradually 
to  be  opened ;  what  are  the  restraints  which  ought 
first,  and  what  are  those  which  ought  last  to  be  taken 
away ;  or  in  what  manner  the  natural  system  of  per- 
fect liberty  and  justice  ought  gradually  to  be  restored, 
we  must  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  future  statesmen 
and  legislators  to  determine. 

Five  different  events,  unforeseen  and  unthought 
of,  have  very  fortunately  concurred  to  hinder  Great 
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Britain  from  feeling,  so  sensibly  as  it  was 
expected  she  would,  the  total  exclusion  wfaidi 
now  taken  place  for  more  than  a  year  (from  the  I 
of  December  1774)  from  a  very  important 
of  the  colony  trade,  that  of  the  twelve 
provinces  of  North  America.     First,  those  oolori^Bii 
in  preparing  themselves  for  their  non-importiii^% 
agreement,  drained  Great  Britain  completely 
the  commodities  which  were  fit  for  their 
secondly,  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the  S] 
Flota  has  this  year  drained  Germany  and  the  N( 
of  many  commodities,  linen  in  particular,  wlnelt^ 
used  to  come  into  competition,  even  in  the  BriMr 
market,  vrith  the  manufactures  of  Great  Briteiitf 
thirdly,  the  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  htf  V 
occasioned  an  extraordinary  demand  from  the  Turkq  f 
market,  which  during  the  distress  of  the  country, 
and  while  a  Russian  fleet  was  cruising  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, had  been  very  poorly  supplied :  fourthly,  the 
demand  of  the  North  of  Europe  for  the  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  increasing  from  year  to 
year  for  some  time  past :  and,  fifthly,  the  late  parti- 
tion and  consequential   pacification  of  Poland,  by 
opening  the  market  of  that  great  country,  have  this 
year  added  an  extraordinary  demand  from  thence  to 
the  increasing  demand  of  the  North.     These  events 
are  all,  except  the  fourth,  in  their  nature  transitory 
and  accidental,  and  the  exclusion  from  so  important 
a  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  if  unfortunately  it 
should  continue   much   longer,  may  still   occasion 
some  degree  of  distress.     This  distress,  however,  as 
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11  come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  much  less 

ly  than  if  it  had  come  on  all  at  once ;  and,  in 

mean  time,  the  industry  and  capital  of  the 

CKintry  may  find  a  new  employment  and  direction, 
S!BM  to  prevent  this  distress  from  ever  rising  to  any 
fHiifesiderable  height. 

^  ^The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  so 
Ai^  as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater 
S^iB^oportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
i^tCHild  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all  cases 
^htarned  it,  from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  with 
neighboiiring,  into  one  with  a  more  distant  coun- 
;  in  many  cases,  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of 
Consumption,  into  a  round-about  one ;  and  in  some 
Cases,  from  all  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  into  a 
earrying  trade.  It  has  in  all  cases,  therefore,  turned 
it»  from  a  direction  in  which  it  would  have  main- 
tained a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour,  into 
one  in  which  it  can  maintain  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity. By  suiting,  besides,  to  one  particular  market 
only,  so  great  a  part  of  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the  whole  state  of 
that  industry  and  commerce  more  precarious  and 
less  secure,  than  if  their  produce  had  been  accom- 
modated to  a  greater  variety  of  markets. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  effects 
of  the  colony  trade  and  those  of  the  monopoly  of 
that  trade.  The  former  are  always  and  necessarily 
beneficial;  the  latter  always  and  necessarily  hurt- 
ful. But  the  former  are  so  beneficial,  that  the 
colony  trade,  though  subject  to  a  monopoly,  and 
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notwithstanding  the  hurtful  effects  of  that 
is  still  upon  the  whole  beneficial,  and  greatly 
ficial,  though  a  good  deal  less  so  than  it 
would  be. 

The  effect  of  the  colony  trade  in  its  nataral 
free  state,  is  to  open  a  great  though  distant 
for  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  British  indu8tt]f 
may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets  nearer 
of  those  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  whidi 
round  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     In  its  natural 
free  state,  the  colony  trade,  without  drawing 
those  markets  any  part  of  the  produce  which 
ever  been  sent  to  them,  encourages  Great  Britain lA^g 
increase  the  surplus  continually,  by  continually  p*] 
senting  new  equivalents  to  be  exchanged  for  it    W 
its  natural  and  free  state,  the  colony  trade  tends  tl 
increase  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  in  GreiL^ 
Britain,  but  without  altering  in  any  respect  the  direo  Y^ 
tion  of  that  which  had  been  employed  there  before 
In  the  natural  and  free  state  of  the  colony  trade,  tbe 
competition  of  all  other  nations  would  hinder  the 
rate  of  profit  from  rising  above  the  common  level 
either  in  the  new  market  or  in  the  new  employment. 
The  new  market,  without  drawing  anything  from  the 
old  one,  would  create,  if  one  may  say  so,  a  new  pro- 
duce for  its  own  supply;  and  that  new  produce  would 
constitute  a  new  capital  for  carrying  on  the  new 
employment,  which  in  the  same  manner  would  draw 
nothing  from  the  old  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the  contrary, 
by  excluding  the  competition  of  other  nations,  and 
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'  raising  the  rate  of  profit  both  in  the  new 

.  and  in  the  new  employment,  draws  produce 

he  old  market  and  capital  from  the  old  em- 

ent.     To  augment  our  share  of  the  colony 

beyond  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  is  the 

id  purpose  of  the  monopoly.     If  our  share  of 

:rade  were  to  be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would 

been  without  the  monopoly,  there  could  have 

.  no  reason  for  establishing  the  monopoly.     But 

tever  forces  into  a  branch  of  trade  of  which  the 

xns  are  slower  and  more  distant  than  those  of 

greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater  proportion 

the  capital  of  any  country,  than  what  of  its  own 

x>rd  would  go  to  that  branch,  necessarily  renders 

3  whole  quantity  of  productive  labour  annually 

aintained  there,  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 

^nd  and  labour  of  that  country,  less  than  they  other- 

ise  would  be.     It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the 

ihabitants  of  that  country  below  what  it  would 

aturally  rise  to,  and  thereby  diminishes  their  power 

f  accumulation.     It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times, 

leir  capital  from  maintaining  so  great  a  quantity 

f  productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwise  maintain, 

ut  it  hinders  it  from  increasing  so  fast  as  it  would 

therwise  increase,  and  consequently  from  maintain- 

\g  a  still  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour. 

The  natural  good  effects  of  the  colony  trade,  how- 

vevy  more  than  counterbalance  to  Great  Britain  the 

ad  effects  of  the  monopoly,  so  that,  monopoly  and 

Itogether,  that  trade,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at 

resent,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  greatly  ad- 

VOL.  Ill,  2  I 
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vantageous.  The  new  market  and  the  new  cii^Ail^^' 
nient  which  are  opened  by  the  colony  trudCjiAt^^^ 
much  greater  extent  than  that  portion  of  tteHie  1 
market  and  of  the  old  employment  which  iiW^Au-^ 
the  monopoly.  The  new  produce  and  the  newfl^ 
tal  which  has  been  created^  if  one  may  say  M 
the  colony  trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  ftgnfl 
quantity  of  productive  labour,  than  what  can  M 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  revulakftl 
capital  from  other  trades  of  which  the  returns  A,  « 
more  frequent.  If  the  colony  trade,  however,  llAiLr"! 
as  it  is  carried  on  at  present,  is  advantageoflilML> 
Great  Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  luniiinnlwij  f 
but  in  spite  of  the  monopoly.  «r«kl 

It  is  rather  for  the  manufactured  than  for  iMk. 
rude  produce  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade  opril|i«>- 
a  new  market.  Agriculture  is  the  proper  bosimiib 
of  all  new  colonies;  a  business  which  the  cheapnmpo' 
of  land  renders  more  advantageotis  than  any  other,  wfi-- 
They  abound,  therefore,  in  the  rude  produce  of  land*  jftl 
and  instead  of  importing  it  from  other  countriesj  r&  * 
they  have  generally  a  large  surplus  to  export.  In  W* 
new  colonies,  agriculture  either  draws  hands  from  \\ 
all  other  employments,  or  keeps  them  from  going  to  r  ^ 
any  other  employment.  There  are  few  hands  to  V- 
spare  for  the  necessary,  and  none  for  the  ornamental 
manufactures.  The  greater  part  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase 
of  other  countries  than  to  make  for  themselves.  It 
is  chiefly  by  encouraging  the  manufactures  of  Eu- 
rope, that  the  colony  trade  indirectly  encourages  its     I 


The  matiufacturer&of  £ait)pa»  to  ivhoni 
ves  employment,  constitute  a  new  market 
luce  of  the  land;  and  the  most  advan 
all  markets:  the  home  market  for  the 
tie,  for  the  hread  and  butchers'  meat  of 
hus  greatly  extended  by  means  of  tha 
erica, 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  populous 

colonies  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  esti^ 
en  to  maintain  manufactures  in  any 

examples  of  Spain  and  PoHugal  suft* 
onstrate.  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
)g  countries  before  they  had  aiiy  -eon* 
onies.  Since  they  bad  the  riebest  and 
in  the  world,  they  have  both  ceased  to 

and  Portugal  the  bad  efifects  of  the 
ggravated  by  other  causes,  have,  pei^ 
overbalanced  the  natural  good  effects 
[ly  trade..  These  causes  seem  to  be, 
)olies  of  different  kinds;  the  degra* 
e  value  of  gold  and  silver  below  what 
t  other  countries;  the  exclusion  from 
:ets  by  improper  taxes  upon  exportation, 
rowing  of  the  home  market,  by  still 
per  taxes  upon  the  transportation  of 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another; 
11,  that  irregular,  and  partial  adminis* 
stice,  which  often  protects  the  rich  and 
btor  from  the  pursuit  of  his  injured 
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creditor,  and  which  makes  the  industrious  pd 
the  nation  afraid  to  prepare  goods  for  tbel 
sumption^  of  those  haughty  and  great  nie^ 
whom  they  dare  not  refuse  to  sell  upon  cre£t| 
from  whom  they  are  altogether  uncertain  of  if 
ment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural 
effects  of  the  colony  trade,  assisted  by  other  a 
have  in  a  great  measure  conquered  the  bad  e 
of  the  monopoly.  These  causes  seem  to  be 
general  liberty  of  trade,  which,  notwithstai 
some  restraints,  is  at  least  equal,  perhaps 
rior,  to  what  it  is  in  any  other  country; 
liberty  of  exporting,  duty  free,  almost  all  so 
goods  which  are  the  produce  of  domestic  i 
try,  to  almost  any  foreign  country  ;  and 
perhaps,  is  of  still  greater  importance,  tb 
bounded  liberty  of  transporting  them  from  ar 
part  of  our  own  country  to  any  other,  w 
being  obliged  to  give  any  account  to  any  ] 
office,  without  being  liable  to  question  or  e 
nation  of  any  kind ;  but  above  all,  that  equj 
impartial  administration  of  justice  which  n 
the  rights  of  the  meanest  British  subject  respe 
to  the  greatest,  and  which,  by  securing  to 
man  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  gives  the  gi 
and  most  effectual  encouragement  to  every  i 
industry. 

If  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  hoi 
have  been  advanced,  as  they  certainly  have,  1 
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y  trade,  it  has  not  been  by  means  of  the  mo- 
ly  of  that  trade,  but  in  spite  of  the  monopoly, 
effect  of  the  monopoly  has  been,  not  to  aug- 
the  quantity,  but  to  alter  the  quality  and  shape 
part  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and 
commodate  to  a  market,  from  which  the  re- 
are  slow  and  distant,  what  would  otherwise 
been  accommodated  to  one  from  which  the 
ns  are  frequent  and  near.  Its  effect  has  con-, 
mtly  been  to  turn  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
t  Britain  from  an  employment  in  which  it 
i  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of  manu« 
ring  industry,  to  one  in  which  it  maintains  a 
L  smaller,  and  thereby  to  diminish,  instead  of 
3Lsing,  the  whole  quantity  of  manufacturing  in- 
y  maintained  in  Great  Britain. 
e  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore* 
all  the  other  mean  and  malignant  expedients 
2  mercantile  system,  depresses  the  industry  of 
her  countries,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  colonies, 
ut  in  the  least  increasing,  but  on  the  contrary 
lishing,  that  of  the  country  in  whose  favour 
stablished. 

e  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that  country, 
jver  may  at  any  particular  time  be  the  extent 
at  capital,  from  maintaining  so  great  a  quan- 
)f  productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwise 
ain,  and  from  affording  so  great  a  revenue 
»  industrious  inhabitants  as  it  would  otherwise 
I.  But  as  capital  can  be  increased  only  by 
58  from  revenue,  the  monopoly,  by  hindering 
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it  from  affording;  so  great  a  revenue  as  it 
otherwise  afford,  necessarily  hinders  it  from 
creasing  so  fast  as  it  would  otherwise  increase,! 
consequently  from  maintaining  a  still  greater 
tity  of  productive  labour,  and  affording  a 
greater  revenue  to  the  industrious  inhabitantol 
that  country.  One  great  original  source  of  renwi 
therefore,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  monopoly  nfl 
necessarily  have  rendered  at  all  times  less  abu 
ant  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

By  raising  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the  i 
nopoly  discourages  the  improvement  of  land.  '. 
profit  of  improvement  depends  upon  the  diSen 
between  what  the  land  actually  produces,  and  wl 
by  the  application  of  a  certain  capital,  it  can 
made  to  produce.  If  this  difference  afibrd 
greater  profit  than  what  can  be  drawn  from 
equal  capital  in  any  mercantile  employment, 
improvement  of  land  will  draw  capital  from 
mercantile  employments.  If  the  profit  is  less,  i 
cantile  employments  will  draw  capital  from 
improvement  of  land.  Whatever  therefore  ra 
the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  either  lessens  the 
periority  or  increases  the  inferiority  of  the  prof 
improvement;  and  in  the  one  case  hinders  ca] 
from  going  to  improvement,  and  in  the  other  di 
capital  from  it.  But  by  discouraging  impr 
ment,  the  monopoly  necessarily  retards  the  nat 
increase  of  another  great  original  source  of  revei 
the  rent  of  land.  By  raising  the  rate  of  profit 
the  monopoly  necessarily  keeps  up  the  market 
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W  interest  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  But 
!^*«  price  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it 
VKnrdS}  the  number  of  years'  purchase  which  is  com- 
■iNmly  paid  for  it,  necessarily  falls  as  the  rate  of 
BM«rest  rises,  and  rises  as  the  rate  of  interest  falls. 
Phe  monopoly,  therefore,  hurts  the  interest  of  the 
tlmdlord  two  different  ways,  by  retarding  the  na- 
^(kral  increase,  first,  of  his  rent,  and,  secondly,  of 
'^he  price  which  he  would  get  for  his  land  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  rent  which  it  afibrds. 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raises  the  rate  of  mer- 
cantile profit,  and  thereby  augments  somewhat  the 
gain  of  our  merchants.  But  as  it  obstructs  the 
natural  increase  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to  dimi- 
nisli  than  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  the  revenue 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  derive  from 
the  profits  of  stock;  a  small  profit  upon  a  great 
capital  generally  affording  a  greater  revenue  than 
a  great  profit  upon  a  small  one.  The  monopoly 
raises  the  rate  of  profit,  but  it  hinders  the  sum  of 
profit  from  rising  so  high  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

All  the  original  sources  of  revenue,  the  wages  of 
labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  stock, 
the  monopoly  renders  much  less  abundant  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.  To  promote  the  little  in- 
terest of  one  little  order  of  men  in  one  country,  it 
hurts  the  interest  of  all  the  other  orders  of  men 
in  that  country,  and  of  all  the  men  in  all  other 
countries. 

It  is  solely  by  raising  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
that  the  monopoly  either  has  proved  or  could  prove 
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advantageous  to  any  one  particular  order  of  ■Art 
But  besides  all  the  bad  effects  to   the  comtifBigis 
general,   which   have   already  x  been    mentioned  ^Lntef 
necessarily  resulting  from  a  high   rate  of  PVoI^Lt  a 
there  is  one  more  fatal,  perhaps,  than  all  these bLs^s; 
together,  but  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  eHML=L  1: 
rience,  is  inseparably  connected  with  it.     TheUA^  i 
rate  of  profit  seems  everywhere  to  destroy  that  p^liifr^ 
simony  which  in  other  circumstances  is  natural  M^ri 
the  character  of  the  merchant.     When  profits  ■*l|pi 
high,  that  sober  virtue  seems  to  be  8uperfiaoMi|^ 
and  expensive  luxury  to  suit  better  the  affluence fllK 
his  situation.     But  the  owners  of  the  great  11M^|\„^ 
can  tile  capitals  are  necessarily  the  leaders  and  coi-l^ 
ductors  of  the  whole  industry  of  every  nation,  ani  I  ^^ 
their  example  has  a  much  greater  influence  upoiiQ^ 
the  manners  of  the  whole  industrious  part  of  il  I  j^^ 
than  that  of  any  other  order  of  men.     If  his  em-  I  ^^ 
pi  oyer  is  attentive  and  parsimonious,  the  workman  |  •, 
is  very  likely  to  be   so  too ;  but  if  the  master  is  I  ,^ 
dissolute  and  disorderly,  the  servant,  who  shapes  his  I 
work   according  to  the    pattern  which  his    master  I  . 
prescribes  to  him,  will  shape  his  life  too  according  1 
to  the  example  which  he  sets  him.     Accumulation    \ 
is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  arc 
naturally  the  most  disposed  to  accumulate;  and  the 
funds  destined  for  the  maintenance   of  productive 
labour  receive  no  au2:mentation  from  the  revenue 
of  those  who  ouj^^ht  naturally  to  augment  them  the 
most.     The  capital  of  the  country,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, gradually  dwindles  away,  and  the  quan- 
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of  productive   labour  maintained  in  it  grows 
day  less   and   less.      Have    the    exorbitant 
its  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  aug- 
ited  the  capital  of  Spain  and  Portugal?     Have 
alleviated  the  poverty,  have  they  promoted  the 
[ustry  of  those   two  beggarly  countries?     Such 
been  the  tone  of  mercantile  expense  in  those 
^.^_,  trading  cities,  that  those  exorbitant  profits,  far 
^wOm  augmenting  the  general  capital  of  the  country, 
m  scarce  to  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
ipitals  upon  which  they  were  made.    Foreign  capi- 
tals are  every  day  intruding  themselves,  if  I  may  say 
^  moy  more  and  more  into  the  trade  of  Cadiz  and  Lis- 
Ibon.     It  is  to  expel  those  foreign  capitals  from  a 
trade  which  their  own  grows  every  day  more  and 
more  insufficient  for  carrying  on,  that  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  endeavour   every  day  to  straiten 
more  and  more  the  galling  bands  of  their  absurd 
monopoly.      Compare    the   mercantile   manners   of 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon  with  those  of  Amsterdam,  and 
you  will  be  sensible  how  differently  the  conduct  and 
character  of  merchants  are  affected  by  the  high  and 
by  the  low  profits  of  stock.    The  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, indeed,  have  not  yet  generally  become  such 
magnificent  lords  as  those  of  Cadiz   and  Lisbon; 
but  neither  are  they  in  general  such  attentive  and 
parsimonious    burghers    as    those    of    Amsterdam. 
They  are  supposed,  however,  many  of  them,  to  be 
a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater  part  of  the  for- 
mer, and  not  quite  so  rich  as  many  of  the  latter. 
But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly  much  lower 
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than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal  big 
than  that  of  the  latter.     Light  come  light  go,t 
the  proverb;    and  the   ordinary   tone  of  espe 
seems  everywhere  to  be  regulated,  not  so  ra 
according  to  the  real  ability  of  spending,  as  to  A 
supposed  facility  of  getting  money  to  spend. 

It  is  thus  that  the  single  advantage  which  the  M 
nopoly  procures  to  a  single  order  of  men  is  in  mttt 
different  ways  hurtful  to  the  general  interest  of  tk 
country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpoMtl 
raising  up  a  people  of  customers  may  at  first  si^ 
appear  a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shopkeepen. 
It  is,  however,  a  project  altogether  unfit  for  t 
nation  of  shopkeepers ;  but  extremely  fit  for  a  ni* 
tion  whose  government  is  influenced  by  shopkeepers. 
Such  statesmen,  and  such  statesmen  only,  are  ca- 
pable of  fancying  that  they  will  find  some  advantage 
in  employing  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  to  found  and  maintain  such  an  empire. 
Say  to  a  shopkeeper,  Buy  me  a  good  estate,  and  I 
shall  always  buy  my  clothes  at  your  shop,  even 
though  I  should  pay  somewhat  dearer  than  what  I 
can  have  them  for  at  other  shops ;  and  you  will  not 
find  him  very  forward  to  embrace  your  proposal 
But  should  any  other  person  buy  you  such  an  estate, 
the  shopkeeper  will  be  much  obliged  to  your  bene- 
factor if  he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all  your  clothes 
at  his  shop.  England  purchased  from  some  of  her 
subjects,  who  found  themselves  uneasy  "at  home,  a 
great  estate  in  a  distant  country.    The  price,  indeed. 
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Tery  small,  and  instead  of  thirty  yeats'  purchase, 
ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  present  times,  it 
^Mmnted  to  little  more  than  the  expense  of  the 
liferent  equipments  which  made  the  first  discovery, 
Itsonnoitred  the  coast,  and  took  a  fictitious  pos-' 
^^^ion  of  the  country.  The  land  was  good  and  of 
^^mt  extent,  and  the  cultivators  having  plenty  of 
^od  ground  to  work  upon,  and  being  for  some 
tjie  at  liberty  to  sell  their  produce  where  they 
leased,  became  in  the  course  of  little  more  than 
^ty  or  forty  years  (between  1620  and  1660)  so 
lunerous  and  thriving  a  people,  that  the  shop- 
cepers  and  other  traders  of  England  wished  to 
ecure  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  their  custom. 
Vithout  pretending,  therefore,  that  they  had  paid 
ny  part  either  of  the  original  purchase-money,  or 
f  the  subsequent  expense  of  improvement,  they  pe- 
tioned  the  parliament  that  the  cultivators  of  America 
li^ht  for  the  future  be  confined  to  their  shop;  first, 
3r  buying  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from 
Europe ;  and,  secondly,  for  selling  all  such  parts  of 
lieir  own  produce  as  those  traders  might  find  it 
onvenient  to  buy.  For  they  did  not  find  it  con- 
enient  to  buy  every  part  of  it.  Some  parts  of  it 
mported  into  England  might  have  interfered  with 
ome  of  the  trades  which  they  themselves  carried  on 
it  home.  Those  particular  parts  of  it,  therefore, 
hey  were  willing  that  the  colonists  should  sell 
^here  they  could ;  the  farther  off  the  better ;  and 
ipon  that  account  proposed  that  their  market  should 
be  confined  to  the  countries  south  of  Cape  Finis* 
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terre.  A  clause  in  the  famous  act  of  navigi 
established  this  truly  shopkeeper  proposal  in 
law. 

The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hit 

been  the  principal,  or  more  properly  perhap 

sole  end  and  purpose  of  the  dominion  which  < 

Britain  assumes  over  her  colonies.    In  the  exd 

trade,  it  is  supposed,  consists  the  great  adva 

of  provinces,  which  have  never  yet  afforded  i 

revenue  or  military  force  for  the  support  of  tht 

government,  or  the  defence  of  the  mother  coi 

The  monopoly  is  the  principal  badge  of  their  d 

dency,  and  it  is  the  sole  fruit  which  has  hi 

been  gathered  from   that  dependency.     Wh 

expense  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in 

taining  this  dependency  has  really  been  laid 

order  to  support  this  monopoly.     The  expe 

the  ordinary  peace  establishment   of  the    cc 

amounted,  before  the  commencement  of  the  p 

disturbances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty  regiments  o 

to  the  expense  of  the  artillery,  stores,  and  e? 

dinary  provisions  with  which   it  was  necess: 

supply  them;  and  to  the  expense  of  a  ven 

siderabie  naval  force  which  was  constantly  ke 

in  order  to  guard,  from  the  smuggling  vesj 

other  nations,  the  immense  coast  of  North  An 

and  that  of  our  West  Indian  Islands.     The 

expense  of  this  peace  establishment  was  a  < 

upon  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  and  was, 

same  time,  the  smallest  part  of  what  the  doi 

of  the  colonies  has  cost  the  mother  country. 
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Hid  know  the  amount  of  the  whole,  we  must  add 
ihe  annual  expense  of  this  peace  establishment 
i  interest  of  the  sums  which,  in  consequence  of 
r.  considering  her  colonies  as  provinces  subject  to 
r  dominion.  Great  Britain  has  upon  different  oc- 
Mons  laid  out  upon  their  defence.  We  must  add 
it,  in  particular,  the  whole  expense  of  the  late 
r,  and  a  great  part  of  that  of  the  war  which  pre- 
led  it.  The  late  war  was  altogether  a  colony 
arrel,  and  the  whole  expense  of  it,  in  whatever 
rt  of  the  world  it  might  have  been  laid  out,  whe- 
r  in  Germany  or  the  East  Indies,  ought  justly 
be  stated  to  the  account  of  the  colonies.  It 
ounted  to  more  than  ninety  millions  sterling, 
luding  not  only  the  new  debt  which  was  coii- 
cted,  but  the  two  shillings  in  the  pound  addi- 
lal  land  tax,  and  the  sums  which  were  every  year 
Towed  from  the  sinking  fund.  The  Spanish  war 
ich  began  in  1739,  was  principally  a  colony  quar- 
Its  principal  object  was  to  prevent  the  search 
the  colony  ships  which  carried  on  a  contraband 
de  with  the  Spanish  main.  This  whole  expense 
in  reality,  a  bounty  which  has  been  given  in  order 
support  a  monopoly.  The  pretended  purpose  of 
was  to  encourage  the  manufactures,  and  to  in- 
ase  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  But  its  real 
2Ct  has  been  to  raise  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit, 
I  to  enable  our  merchants  to  turn  into  a  branch 
trade,  of  which  the  returns  are  more  slow  and 
tant  than  those  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades, 
;Teater  proportion  of  their  capital  than  they  other- 

2k 
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wise  would  have  done;  two  events  which,  if  a  boi 
could  have  prevented,  it  might  perhaps  have  ) 
very  well  worth  while  to  give  such  a  bounty. 

Under  the  present  system  of  management,  tb 
fore,  Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  loss  I 
the  dominion  which  she  assumes  over  her  colon 

To  propose  that  Great  Britain  should  volunti 
give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonies,  and  1 
them  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  to  enact  i 
own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and  war  as  they  id 
think  proper,  would  be  to  propose  such  a  mea 
as  never  was,  and  never  will  be  adopted  by 
nation  in  the  world.     No  nation  ever  volunt 

I 

gave  up  the  dominion  of  any  province,  how  troi 
some  soever  it  might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  t 
soever  the  revenue  which  it  afforded  might  1 
proportion  to  the  expense  which  it  occasioned, 
sacrifices,  though  they  might  frequently  be  agre 
to  the  interest,  are  always  mortifying  to  the  pri< 
every  nation,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  still  gr 
consequence,  they  are  always  contrary  to  the  pi 
interest  of  the  governing  part  of  it,  who  v 
thereby  be  deprived  of  the  disposal  of  many  p 
of  trust  and  profit,  of  many  opportunities  of  acqu 
wealth  and  distinction,  which  the  possession  ol 
most  turbulent,  and,  to  the  great  body  of  the  pe 
the  most  unprofitable  province  seldom  fails  to  al 
The  most  visionary  enthusiasts  would  scaro 
capable  of  proposing  such  a  measure,  with 
serious  hopes  at  least  of  its  ever  being  adopted 
it  was  adopted,  however,  Great  Britain  would 
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^  be  immediately  freed  from  the  whole  annual 
||BD8e  of  the  peace,  establishment  of  the  colonies, 
k|  might  settle  with  them  such  a  treaty  of  com- 
■Ke  as  would  effectually  secure  to  her  a  free  trade, 
iKe  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
Wagh  less  so  to  the  merchants,  than  the  monopoly 
llich  she  at  present  enjoys.  By  thus  parting  good 
lends,  the  natural  affection  of  the  colonies  to  the 
sother  country,  which,  perhaps,  our  late  dissensions 
Kie  well  nigh  extinguished,  would  quickly  revive, 
s  might  dispose  tbem  not  only  to  respect,  for  whole 
mturies  together,  that  treaty  of  commerce  which 
ley  had  concluded  with  us  at  parting,  but  to  favour 
I  in  war  as  well  as  in  trade,  and,  instead  of  turbu** 
at  and  factious  subjects,  to  become  our  most  faith- 
I,  affectionate,  and  generous  allies ;  and  the  same 
rt  of  parental  affection  on  the  one  side,  and  filial 
spect  on  the  other,  might  revive  between  Great 
ritain  and  her  colonies,  which  used  to  subsist  be- 
een  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  mother  city 
om  which  they  descended. 

In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  to 
.c  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to  affbrd,  in 
ne  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the  public  sufficient  not 
ily  for  defraying  the  whole  expense  of  its  own 
iSLce  establishment,  but  for  contributing  its  proper- 
on  to  the  support  of  the  general  government  of  the 
npire.  Every  province  necessarily  contributes, 
lore  or  less,  to  increase  the  expense  of  that  general 
ovemment.  If  any  particular  province,  therefore, 
oes  not  contribute  its  share  towards  defraying  this 

2k2 
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expense^  an  unequal  burden  must  be  thrown  i 
some  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  extraoi 
revenue  too  which  every  province  affords  to 
public  in  time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of 
to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  extraordia 
revenue  of  the  whole  empire  which  its  ordii 
revenue  does  in  time  of  peace.  That  neither 
ordinary  nor  extraordinary  revenue  which  Ch 
Britain  derives  from  her  colonies,  bears  this  pro| 
tion  to  the  whole  revenue  of  the  British  empire, ' 
readily  be  allowed.  The  monopoly,  it  has  l 
supposed,  indeed,  by  increasing  the  private  reve 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enab 
them  to  pay  greater  taxes,  compensates  the  < 
ciency  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  colonies, 
this  monopoly  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the 
a  very  grievous  tax  upon  the  colonies,  and  thous 
may  increase  the  revenue  of  a  particular  orde 
men  in  Great  Britain,  diminishes  instead  of  inci 
ing  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and 
sequently  diminishes  instead  of  increasing  the  al 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes, 
men  too  whose  revenue  the  monopoly  increi 
constitute  a  particular  order,  which  it  is  both  a 
Intel y  impossible  to  tax  beyond  the  proportio: 
other  orders,  and  extremely  impolitic  even  to  att( 
to  tax  beyond  that  proportion,  as  I  shall  endeavoi 
show  in  the  following  book.  No  particular  resoi 
therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  particular  ord< 
The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their 
assemblies,  or  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britai 
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it  the  colony  assemblies  can  ever  be  so  managed 
levy  upon  their  constituents  a  public  revenue 
ent,  not  only  to  maintain  at  all  times  their 
dvil  and  military  establishment,  but  to  pay  their 
r  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  general 
nment  of  the  British  empire,  seems  not  very 
ble.  It  was  a  long  time  before  even  the  Par- 
Qt  of  England,  though  placed  immediately 
the  eye  of  the  sovereign,  could  be  brought 
'  such  a  system  of  management,  or  could  be 
red  sufficiently  liberal  in  their  grants  for  sup- 
ig  the  civil  and  military  establishments  even 
m  own  country.  It  was  only  by  distributing 
g  the  particular  members  of  Parliament,  a  great 
ither  of  the  offices,  or  of  the  disposal  of  the 
i  arising  from  this  civil  and  military  establish- 
that  such  a  system  of  management  could  be 
ished  even  with  regard  to  the  Parliament  of 
md.  But  the  distance  of  the  colony  assemblies 
the  eye  of  the  sovereign,  their  number,  their 
•sed  situation,  and  their  various  constitutions, 
L  render  it  very  difficult  to  manage  them  in 
ime  manner,  even  though  the  sovereign  had 
ime  means  of  doing  it ;  and  those  means  are 
ng.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  dis- 
e  among  all  the  leading  members  of  all  the 
y  assemblies  such  a  share,  either  of  the  offices 
the  disposal  of  the  offices  arising  from  the 
•al  government  of  the  British  empire,  as  to  dis- 
them  to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home,  and 
:  their  constituents  for  the  support  of  thatgene- 
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ral  g^ernment,  of  which  almost  the  whole  ei 
ments  were  to  be  divided  among  people  wbo 
strangers  to  them.  The  unavoidable  ignorance  < 
administration,  besides,  concerning  the  relative  ii 
portance  of  the  different  members  of  those  diien 
assemblies,  the  offences  which  must  frequently 
given,  the  blunders  which  must  constantly  be  co 
mitted  in  attempting  to  manage  them  in  this  m 
ner,  seems  to  render  such  a  system  of  manages 
altogether  impracticable  with  regard  to  them. 

The  colony  assemblies,  besides,  cannot  be  t 
posed  the  proper  judges  of  what  is  necessary  for 
defence  and  support  of  the  whole  empire.  The 
of  that  defence  and  support  is  not  entrusted  to  ti 
Tt  is  not  their  business,  and  they  have  no  reg 
means  of  information  concerning  it.  The  assei 
of  a  province,  like  the  vestry  of  a  parish,  may  j 
very  properly  concerning  the  affairs  of  its  own 
ticular  district;  but  can  have  no  proper  meai 
judging  concerning  those  of  the  whole  empire 
cannot  even  judge  properly  concerning  the  pn 
tion  which  its  own  province  bears  to  the  whole 
pire ;  or  concerning  the  relative  degree  of  its  w< 
and  importance,  compared  with  the  other  provii 
because  those  other  provinces  are  not  under  th< 
spection  and  superintendency  of  the  assembly 
particular  province.  What  is  necessary  for  the 
fence  and  support  of  the  whole  empire,  and  in  i 
proportion  each  part  ought  to  contribute,  cai 
judged  of  only  by  that  assembly  which  inspects 
superintends  the  affairs  of  the  whole  empire. 
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^t  has  been  proposed,  accordingly,  that  the  cc^iies 
^uld  be  taxed  by  requisition,  the  parliament  .of 
^^t  Britain  determinin^r  the  sum  which  each 
^•wiy  ought  to  pay,  and  the  provincial  assembly 
nessing  and  levying  it  in  the  way  that  suited  best 
^B  circumstances  of  the  province.  What  concerned 
Pie  whole  empire  would  in  this  way  be  determined 
!^  the  assembly  which  inspects  and  superintends 
^  affairs  of  the  whole  empire ;  and  the  provincial 
flairs  of  each  colony  might  still  be  regulated  by 
ts  own  assembly.  Though  the  colonies  should  in 
his  case  have  no  representatives  in  the  British  par- 
ament,  yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  there 
(  no  probability  that  the  parliamentary  requisition 
'ould  be  unreasonable.  The  parliament  of  Eng- 
md  has  not  upon  any  occasion  shown  the  smallest 
isposition  to  overburden  those  parts  of  the  empire 
hich  are  not  represented  in  parliament.  The 
lands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  without  any  means 
f  resisting  the  authority  of  parliament,  are  more 
ghtly  taxed  than  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  Par- 
ament  in  attempting  to  exercise  its  supposed 
ight,  whether  well  or  ill-grounded,  of  taxing  the 
oionies,  has  never  hitherto  demanded  of  them  any 
hing  which  even  approached  to  a  just  proportion 
o  what  was  paid  by  their  fellow-subjects  at  home. 
f  the  contribution  of  the  colonies,  besides,  was  to 
ise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
and  tax,  parliament  could  not  tax  them  without 
axing  at  the  same  time  its  own  constituents)  and 
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the  colonies  might  in  this  case  be  considered  uvi|^^^; 
tually  represented  in  parliament. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in 
all  the  different  provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I  ■4»k« 
he  allowed  the  expression,  in  one   mass;  but* 
which  the  sovereign  regulates  the  sum  which 
province  ought  to  pay,  and  in  some  provinces 
sesses  and  levies  it  as  he  thinks  proper;  while  i 
others,  he  leaves  it  to  he  assessed  and  levied  as  tbe 
respective  states  of  each  province  shall  determioei 
In  some  provinces  of  France,  the  king  not  only  innl^ -^ 
poses  what  taxes  he  thinks  proper,  but  assesses  ulL), 
levies  them  in  the  way  he  thinks  proper.    ^^'torIl 
others  he  demands  a  certain  sum,  but  leaves  it  to 
the  states  of  each  province  to  assess  and  levy  thai 
sum  as  they  think  proper.   According  to  the  scheme 
of  taxing  by  requisition,  the   parliament  of  Great  I 
Britain  would  stand  nearly  in  the  same   situation 
towards  the  colony  assemblies,  as  the  king  of  France 
does  towards  the  states  of  those  provinces  which 
still  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  states  of  their 
own,  the  provinces  of  France  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  best  governed. 

But  though,  according  to  this  scheme,  the  colonies 
could  have  no  just  reason  to  fear  that  their  share  of 
the  public  burdens  should  ever  exceed  the  proper 
proportion  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  at  home ; 
Great  Britain  might  have  just  reason  to  fear  that 
it  never  would  amount  to  that  proper  proportion. 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  not  for  some 
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ist  had  the  same  established  authority  in  the 
s  which  the  French  king  has  in  those  pro- 
of France  which  still  enjoy  the  privilege  of 

states  of  their  own.  iThe  colony  assemblies, 
were  not  very  favourably  disposed  (and  un- 
ore  skilfully  managed  than  they  ever  have 
Litherto,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  so), 
still  find  many  pretences  for  evading  or  re- 
'  the  most  reasonable  requisitions  of  parlia- 

A  French  war  breaks  out,  we  shall  suppose ; 
illions  must  immediately  be  raised,  in  order 
md  the  seat  of  the  empire.  This  sum  must 
rowed  upon  the  credit  of  some  parliamentary 
nortgaged  for  paying  the  interest.  Part  of 
nd  parliament  proposes  to  raise  by  a  tax  to 
ied  in  Great  Britain,  and  part  of  it,  by  a 
ition  to  all  the  different  colony  assemblies  of 
ca  and  the  West  Indies.  Would  people  readily 
?e  their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund, 

partly  depended  upon  the  good  humour  of 
se  assemblies,  far  distant  from  the  seat  of  the 
nd  sometimes,  perhaps,  thinking  themselves 
luch  concerned  in  the  event  of  it?  Upon 
a  fund  no  more  money  would  probably  be 
:;ed  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great 
a  might  be  supposed  to  answer  for.  The 
burden  of  the  debt  contracted  on  account  of 
ir  would  in  this  manner  fall,  as  it  always  has 
litherto,  upon  Great  Britain ;  upon  a  part  of 
ipire,  and  not  upon  the  whole  empire.  Great 
n  is,  perhaps,  since  the  world  begauy  the  only 
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state  which,  as  it  has  extended  its  empire,  I 
increased  its  expense  without  once  augmec 
resources.  Other  states  have  generally  disb 
themselves,  upon  their  subject  and  subordin 
vinces,  of  the  most  considerable  part  of  the 
of  defending  the  empire.  Great  Britain  has 
suffered  her  subject  and  subordinate  prov 
disburden  themselves  upon  her  of  almost  tb 
expense.  In  order  to  put  Great  Britain 
footing  of  equality  with  her  own  colonies 
the  law  has  hitherto  supposed  to  be  subj 
subordinate,  it  seems  necessary,  upon  the  sc 
taxing  them  by  parliamentary  requisition,  tl 
liament  should  have  some  means  of  rend( 
requisitions  immediately  effectuai,  in  c 
colony  assemblies  should  attempt  to  evade  < 
them;  and  what  those  means  are,  it  is  ] 
easy  to  conceive,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  ex] 
Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
same  time,  be  ever  fully  established  in  the 
taxing  the  colonies,  even  independent  of  the 
of  their  own  assemblies,  the  importance 
assemblies  would  from  that  moment  be  at 
and  with  it,  that  of  all  the  leading  men  of 
America.  Men  desire  to  have  some  shan 
management  of  public  affairs  chiefly  on  ac< 
the  importance  which  it  gives  them.  U 
power  which  the  greater  part  of  the  leadii 
the  natural  aristocracy  of  every  country, 
preserving  or  defending  their  respective  imp 
depends  the  stability  and  duration  of  ever} 
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government.    In  the  attacks  which  thcNSt 

men  are  continually  making  upon  the  im* 
e  of  one  another,  and  in  the  defence  of  theif 
msists  the  whole  play  of  domestic  faction 
bition.  The  leading  men  of  America,  liki 
r  all  other  countries,  desire  to  preserve  their 
iportance.  They  feel,  or  imagine,  that  it 
ssemblies,  which  they  are  fond  of  calling 
ents,  and  of  considering  as  equal  in  authority 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  so 
raded  as  to  become  the  humble  ministers 
cutive  officers  of  that  parliament,  the  greater 

their  own  importance  would  be  at  an  end. 
give  rejected,  therefore,  the  proposal  of  being 
>y  parliamentary  requisition,  and  like  other 
us  and  high-spirited  men,  have  rather  chosen 

the  sword  in  defence  of*  their  own  import- 

irds  the  declension  of  the  Roman  republic, 

es  of  Rome,  who  had  borne  the  principal 

of  defending  the  state  and  extending  the 

demanded  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 

'  Roman  citizens.     Upon  being  refused,  the 

irar  broke  out.     During  the  course  of  that 

>me  granted  those  privileges  to  the  greater 

them,  one  by  one,  and  in  proportion  as  they 

d  themselves  from  the  general  confederacy. 

iiament  of  Great  Britain  insists  upon  taxing 

nies;  and  they  refuse  to  be  taxed  by  apar- 

in  which  they  are  not  represented.     If  to 

dony,  which  should  detach  itself  from  th^ 
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general   confederacy,  Great   BHtain  sboiili 

such  a  number  of  representatives  as  suited  t 

portion  of  what  it  contributed  to  the  public  : 

of  the  empire,  in  consequence  of  its  being  si 

to  the  same  taxes,  and  in  compensation  adm 

the  same  freedom  of  trade  with  its  fellow- 

at  home;  the  number  of  its  representatiTe 

augmented  as  the  proportion  of  its   conti 

might  afterwards  augment ;  a  new  methoc 

quiring  importance,  a  new  and  more  dazzlin 

of  ambition  would  be  presented  to  the  leadi 

of  each  colony.     Instead  of  piddling  for  t 

prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may  h 

the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  faction,  they  mis 

hope,  from  the  presumption  which  men  i 

have  in  their  own  ability  and  good  fortune, 

some  of  the  great  prizes  which   sometim 

from  the  wheel  of  the  great  state  lottery  of 

politics.     Unless  this  or  some  other  method 

upon,  and  there   seems   to  be  none    more 

than  this,  of  preserving  the  importance  and 

fying  the  ambition  of  the  leading  men  of  J 

it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  will  ever  vo 

submit  to  us ;  and  we  ought  to  consider 

blood  which  must  be  shed  in  forcing  them  t 

is,  every  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  th 

are  or  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  have  for 

low-citizens.     They  are  very  weak  who  flatt 

selves  that,  in  the  state  to  which  things  ha\ 

our  colonies  will  be  easily  conquered  by  for 

•The  persons  who  now  govern  the  resolutions 
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fcall  their  continental  congress,  feel  in  themselves 
liis  moment  a  degree  of  importance  which,  per- 
B,  the  greatest  subjects  in  Europe  scarce  feel, 
m  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  attorneys,  they 
become  statesmen  and  legislators,  and  are  em- 
^ed  in  contriving  a  new  form  of  government  for 
extensive  empire,  which,  they  flatter  themselves, 

become,  and  which,  indeed,  seems  very  likely 
ecome,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  formidable 

ever  was  in  the  world.  Five  hundred  different 
pie,  perhaps,  who  in  different  ways  act  immedi- 
y  under  the  continental  congress ;  and  five  him- 
L  thousand,  perhaps,  who  act  under  those  five 
dred,  all  feel  in  the  same  manner  a  proportion- 
!  rise  in  their  own  importance.  Almost  every 
vidual  of  the  governing  party  in  America  fills, 
resent,  in  his  own  fancy,  a  station  superior,  not 
r  to  what  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what 
lad  ever  expected  to  fill ;  and  unless  some  new 
!ct  of  ambition  is  presented  cither  to  him  or  to 
leaders,  if  he  has  the  ordinary  spirit  of  a  man, 
will  die  in  defence  of  that  station, 
t  is  a  remark  of  the  president  Henaut,  that  we 
r  read  with  pleasure  the  account  of  many  little 
isactions  of  the  Ligue,  which  when  they  hap- 
ed  were  not  perhaps  considered  as  very  important 
les  of  news.  But  every  man  then,  says  he,  fan- 
[  himself  of  some  importance ;  and  the  innume- 
le  memoirs  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
se  times  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  written 
people  who  took  pleasure  in  recording  and  mag- 

2l 
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nifyin^  events  in  which,  they  flattered  tljeDMHi 
they  had  been  considerable  actors.      How  'Aiti; 
nately  the  city  of  Paris  upon  that  occasion  drfflKva^ 
itself,  what  a  dreadful  famine  it  supported  i^Hbin. 
than  submit  to  the  best  and  afterwards  to  the  lAt^e 
beloved  of  all  the  French  kings,  is  well  known.  Mb,    t 
greater  part  of  the  citizens,  or  those  who  gQTOHl&b. 
the  greater  part  of  them,  fought  in  defence  of  ^4^1  I 
own  importance,  which  they  foresaw  was  to  be  A  the 
an  end  whenever  the  ancient  government  should  Iks 
re-established.     Our  colonies,  unless   they  cib  Nib 
induced  to  consent  to  a  union,  are  very  likely  <!«  ere 
defend  themselves  against  the  best  of  all  moAflwxt 
countries,  as  obstinately  as  the  city  of  Paris  ilm 
against  one  of  the  best  of  kings.  ivi 

The  idea  of  representation  was  unknown  in  anciei  W 
times.  When  the  people  of  one  state  were  admitted  i| 
to  the  right  of  citizenship  in  another,  they  had  no  K 
other  means  of  exercising  that  right  but  by  coming  I; 
in  a  body  to  vote  and  deliberate  with  the  people  ot  I 
that  other  state.  The  admission  of  the  greater  \aJi  \ 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  I 
citizens,  completely  ruined  the  Roman  republic.  It 
was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  between  who 
was  and  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen.  No  tribe 
could  know  its  own  members.  A  rabble  of  any 
kind  could  be  introduced  into  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  could  drive  out  the  real  citizens,  and  decide 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  republic  as  if  they  themselves 
had  been  such.  But  though  America  were  to  send 
fifty  or  sixty  new  representatives  to  Parliament^  the 
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!r  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  not 
^reat  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
nd  who  was  not  a  member.  Though  the 
istitution,  therefore,  was  necessarily  ruined 
lion  of  Rome  with  the  allied  states  of 
re  is  not  the  least  probability  that  the 
istitution  would  be  hurt  by  the  union  of 
ain  with  her  colonies.  That  constitution) 
intrary,  would  be  completed  by  it,  and 
be  imperfect  without  it.  The  assembly 
berates  and  decides  concerning  the  affairs 
art  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  be  properly 
ought  certainly  to  have  representatives 
r  part  of  it.  That  this  union,  however, 
easily  effectuated,  or  that  difficulties  and 
unities  might  not  occur  in  the  execution, 
retend.  I  have  yet  heard  of  none,  how- 
1  appear  insurmountable.  The  principal; 
rise  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but 
rejudices  and  opinions  of  the  people  both 
1  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
this  side  the  water  are  afraid  lest  the 
of  American  representatives  should  over- 
klance  of  the  constitution,  and  increase  too 
jr  the  influence  of  the  crown  on  the  one 
ae  force  of  the  democracy  on  the  other, 
e  number  of  American  representatives 
in  proportion  to  the  produce  of  American 
he  number  of  people  to  be  managed 
ease  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  means 
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of  managing, them ;  and  the  means  of  i  iuigi|Bt0ip^ 
the  number  of  people  to  be  managed.  Ije  mStpiart 
chical  and  democratical  parts  of  the  coDslifeBBiieo^ 
would,  after  the  union,  stand  exactly  in  the  wB^  ^ 
degree  of  relative  force  with  regard  to  one  anoMt^  ^ 
as  they  had  done  before.  T^^ 

The  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are  int^^ 
lest  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  onn^ 
expose  them  to  many  oppressions.  But  their  Rp^lp^ 
sentatives  in  parliament,  of  which  the  number  oa^lW 
from  the  first  to  be  considerable,  would  easily  hip 
able  to  protect  them  from  all  oppression.  Iliedii>|(a3 
tance  could  not  much  weaken  the  dependency  rfuj 
the  representative  upon  the  constituent,  and  the  fa*  1  ^ 
mer  would  still  feel  that  he  owed  his  seat  in  pailiir  U 
ment,  and  all  the  consequence  which  he  derived  |^ 
from  it,  to  the  good-will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be 
the  interest  of  the  former,  therefore,  to  cultivate  that 
good-will  by  complaining,  with  all  the  authority  of 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  of  every  outrage  which 
any  civil  or  military  officer  might  be  guilty  of  in 
those  remote  parts  of  the  empire.  The  distance 
of  America  from  the  seat  of  government,  besides, 
the  natives  of  that  country  might  flatter  themselves, 
with  some  appearance  of  reason  too,  would  not  be  of 
very  long  continuance.  Such  has  hitherto  been  the 
rapid  progress  of  that  country  in  wealth,  population, 
and  improvement,  that  in  the  course  of  httle  more 
than  a  century,  perhaps,  the  produce  of  American 
might  exceed  that  of  British  taxation.     The  seat  of 
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empire  would  then  naturally  remove  itself  to 
•  part  of  the  empire  which  contributed  most  to 
general  defence  and  support  of  the  whole. 
Sic  discovery  of  America  and  that  of  a  passage 
he  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
two  greatest  and  most  important  events  recorded 
the  history  of  mankind.  Their  consequences 
re  already  been  very  great:  but,  in  the  short 
iod  of  between  two  and  three  centuries  which  has 
psed  since  these  discoveries  were  made,  it  is  im- 
isible  that  the  whole  extent  of  their  consequences 
L  have  been  seen.  What  benefits,  or  what  mis- 
aines  to  mankind,  may  hereafter  result  from  those 
at  events,  no  human  wisdom  can  foresee.  By 
ting,  in  some  measure,  the  most  distant  parts  of 
.  world,  by  enabling  them  to  relieve  one  another's 
its,  to  increase  one  another's  enjoyments,  and  to 
ourage  one  another's  industry,  their  general  tend- 
y  would  seem  to  be  beneficial.  To  the  natives, 
irever,  both  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  all  the 
imercial  benefits  which  can  have  resulted  from 
se  events  have  been  sunk  and  lost  in  the  dreadful 
fortunes  which  they  have  occasioned.  These 
fortunes,  however,  seem  to  have  arisen  rather 
n  accident  than  from  anything  in  the  nature  of 
se  events  themselves.  At  the  particular  time 
2n  these  discoveries  were  made,  the  superiority 
force  happened  to  be  so  great  on  the  side  of  the 
ropeans,  that  they  were  enabled  to  commit  with 
>unity  every  sort  of  injustice  in  those  remote 
ntries.     Hereafter,  perhaps,  the  natives  of  those 
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countries  may  grow  stronger,  or  tbose  )f  lSi0ft^^ 
may  grow  weaker,  and  the  inhabitants  of  »B  WioDe. 
different  quarters  of  the  world  may  arriYe  at  Nv^^ 
equality  of  courage  and  force  which,  by  inflpon^^ 
mutual  fear,  can  alone  overawe  the  injustice  oC  ^r^^ 
dependent  nations  into  some  sort  of  respect  for  ftv^^ 
rights  of  one  another.  But  nothing  seems  noiV^* 
likely  to  establish  this  equality  of  force  than  thaini'y^^ 
tual  communication  of  knowledge  and  of  ail  soiticfv'^ 
improvements  which  an  extensive  commerce  ftoBiP 
all  countries  to  all  countries  naturally,  or  rather  w- 1^ 
cessarily,  carries  along  with  it  10 

In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  principal  effedsrf  It 
those  discoveries  has  been  to  raise  the  mercantile  li 
system  to  a  degree  of  splendour  and  glory  which  it  |: 
could  never  otherwise  have  attained  to.  It  is  tlM  I 
object  of  that  system  to  enrich  a  great  nation  rather  I 
by  trade  and  manufactures  than  by  the  improve-  I 
ment  and  cultivation  of  land,  rather  by  the  industry 
of  the  towns  than  by  that  of  the  country.  But  in 
consequence  of  those  discoveries,  the  commercial 
towns  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  the  manufacturers 
and  carriers  for  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  world 
(that  part  of  Europe  which  is  washed  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Baltic  and  Mediterranean  seas),  have  now  become 
the  manufacturers  for  the  numerous  and  thriving 
cultivators  of  America,  and  the  carriers,  and  in  some 
respects  the  manufacturers  too,  for  almost  all  the 
different  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Two 
new  worlds  have  been  opened  to  their  industry,  each 
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much  greater  and  more  extensive  than  the 
and  the  market  of  one  of  them  growing  still 
and  greater  every  day. 

countries  which  possess  the  colonies,  of 
,  and  which  trade  directly  to  the  East 
njoy,  indeed,  the  whole  show  and  splendour 
rreat  commerce.  Other  countries,  however, 
tanding  all  the  invidious  restraints  by  which 
eant  to  exclude  them,  frequently  enjoy,  a 
share  of  the  real  benefit  of  it.  The  colonies 
1  and  Portugal,  for  example,  give  more  real 
rement  to  the  industry  of  other  countries 
that  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  single 
)f  linen  alone  the  consumption  of  those 
amounts,  it  is  said,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
the  quantity,  to  more  than  three  millions 
a  year.  But  this  great  consumption  is 
entirely  supplied  by  France,  Flanders,  Hol- 
d  Germany.  Spain  and  Portugal  furnish 
nail  part  of  it.  The  capital  which  supplies 
lies  with  this  great  quantity  of  linen  is  an- 
listributed  among,  and  furnishes  a  revenue 
inhabitants  of  those  other  countries.  The 
)f  it  only  are  spent  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
ley  help  to  support  the  sumptuous  profusion 
lerchants  of  Cadiz  and,  Lisbon, 
the  regulations  by  which  each  nation  en- 
s  to  secure  to  itself  the  exclusive  trade  of  its 
lonies,  are  frequently  more  hurtful  to  the 
s  in  favour  of  which  they  are  established, 
those  against  which  they  are  established. 
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The  unjust  oppression  of  the  industry  of  cher 
tries,  falls  back,  if  I  may  say  so,  upon  the 
the  oppressors,  and  crushes  their  industry  more 
it  does  that  of  those  other  countries.  By  those 
lations,  for  example,  the  merchant  of  Ham! 
must  send  the  linen  which  he  destines  for 
American  market  to  London,  and  he  must 
back  from  thence  the  tobacco  which  he  deetiimW 
the  German  market;  because  he  can  neither  mIIf^ 
the  one  directly  to  America,  nor  bring  back  ^r^ 
other  directly  from  thence.  By  this  restraint  he  fll^ 
probably  obliged  to  sell  the  one  somewhat  Gheapffil^ 
and  to  buy  the  other  somewhat  dearer  than  he  othe^  1% 
wise  might  have  done ;  and  his  profits  are  probsU}  y 
somewhat  abridged  by  means  of  it.  In  this  trtdei  |i 
however,  between  Hamburgh  and  London,  he  ca- 
tainly  receives  the  returns  of  his  capital  much  more 
quickly  than  he  could  possibly  have  done  in  the 
direct  trade  to  America,  even  though  we  should 
suppose,  what  is  by  no  means  the  case,  that  the 
payments  of  America  were  as  punctual  as  those  of 
London.  In  the  trade,  therefore,  to  which  those 
regulations  confine  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh, 
his  capital  can  keep  in  constant  employment  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  German  industry  than  it  possibly 
could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which  he  is  ex- 
eluded.  Though  the  one  employment,  therelbre, 
may  to  him  perhaps  be  less  profitable  than  the  other, 
it  cannot  be  less  advantageous  to  his  country.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  the  employment  into  which  the 
monopoly  naturally  attracts,  if  I   may  say  so,  the 
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of  the  London  merchant.    That  employment 
',  perhaps^  be  more  profitable  to  him  Uum  the 
>r  part  of  other  employments,  but  on  account 
^^^'stihe  slowness  of  the  returns,  it  cannot  be  more 
^^(Vantageous  to  his  country. 

'  ^.After  all  the  unjust  attempts,  therefore,  of  every 

^gjttntry  in  Europe  to  engross  to  itself  the  whole  ad- 

^Spintage  of.  the  trade  of  its  own  colonies,  no  country 

"'^wi  yet  been  able  to  engross  to  itself  anything  but 

-^^^)ke  expense  of  supporting  in  time  of  peace,  and  of 

^  ^fefending  in  time  of  war,  the  oppressive  authority 

'  ->vhich  it  assumes  over  them.     The  inconveniencies 

resulting  from  the  possession  of  its  colonies,  every 

country  has  engrossed  to  itself  completely.     The 

advantages  resulting  from  their  trade  it  has  been 

obliged  to  share  with  many  other  countries. 

At 'first  sight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the 
great  commerce  of  America  naturally  seems  to  be 
an  acquisition  of  the  highest  value.    To  the  undis- 
cerning  eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  naturally  presents 
itself  amidst  the  confused  scramble  of  politics  and 
war,  as  a  very  dazzling^  object  to  fight  for.     The 
dazzling  splendour  of  the  object,  however,  the  im- 
mense greatness  of  the  commerce,  is  the  very  qua- 
lity which  renders  the  monopoly  of  it  hurtful,  or 
which  makes  one  employment,  in  its  own  nature 
necessarily  less  advantageous  to  the  country  than 
the  greater  part  of  other  employments,  absorb  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it. 
The  mercantile  stock  of  every  country,  it  has 
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been  shown  in  the  second  book,  naturally  ■ritejjf  _ 
one  may  say  so,  the  employment  most  advaiitipiV^ 
to  that  country.     If  it  is  employed  in  the  ^s'^'nt^ 
trade,  the  country  to  which  it  belongs  becomciW'''** 
emporium  of  the  goods  of  all  the  countries  iMlj^ 
trade  that  stock  carries  on.     But  the  owner  of  ^f^ 
stock  necessarily  wishes  to  dispose  of  as  gmtllP\ 
part  of  those  goods  as  he  can  at  home.     He  tenlflF^ 
saves  himself  the  trouble,  risk,  and  expense,  of  0^1?^ 
portation,  and  he  will  upon  that  account  be  glad  to  |« 
sell  them  at  home,  not  only  for  a  much  sonlkfp 
price,  but  with  somewhat  a  smaller  profit  than  hi  1^ 
might  expect   to  make  by  sending  them  abroad.  F 
He  naturally,  therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  n  V 
can  to  turn  his  carrying  trade  into  a  foreign  trade  '^ 
of  consumptidn.     If  his  stock  again  is  employed  la 
a  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  he  wrill,for  the  same 
reason,  be  glad  to  dispose  of  at  home  as  great  a 
part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods,  which  he  collects 
in  order  to  export  to  some  foreign  market,  and  he 
will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  turn  his 
foreign   trade  of  consumption  into  a  home  trade. 
The   mercantile   stock   of  every  country  naturally 
courts  in  this  manner  the  near,  and  shuns  the  dis- 
tant employment ;  naturally  courts  the  employment 
in  which  the  returns  are  frequent,  and  shuns  that  in 
which  they  are  distant  and  slow ;  naturally  courts 
the    employment    in    which   it   can   maintain   the 
greatest    quantity    of    productive    labour    in    the 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  or  in  which  its  owner 
resides,  and  shuns  that  in  which  it  can  maintain 
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le  smallest  quantity.  It  naturally  courts  tht 
ment  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  most  ad<* 
20US,  and  shuns  that  which  in  ordinary  cases 

advantageous  to  that  country* 
if  in  any  of  those  distant  employments,  which 
Inary  cases  are  less  advantageous  to  the 
^  the  profit  should  happen  to  rise  somewhat 
than  what  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  natural 
ace  which  is  given  to  nearer  employments^ 
piriority  of  profit  will  draw  stock  from  those 
employments,  till  the  profits  of  all  return  to 
roper  level.     This  superiority  of  profit^  how* 

a  proof  that  in  the  actual  circumstances  of 
iety,  those  distant  employments  are  somewhat 
stocked  in  proportion  to  other  employments, 
it  the  «tock  of  the  society  is  not  distributed  in 
)perest  manner  among  all  the  different  em* 
nts  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a  proof  that  some«> 
5  either  bought  cheaper  or  sold  dearer  than 
it  to  be,  and  that  some  particular  class  of 
3  is  more  or  less  oppressed  either  by  paying 
r  by  getting  less  than  what  is  suitable  to  that 
y,  which  ought  to  take  place,  and  which  na- 

does   take   place,  among  all   the  different 

of  them.  Though  the  same  capital  never 
lintain  the  same  quantity  of  productive  labour 
stant  as  in  a  near  employment,  yet  a  distant 
ment  may  be  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
iety  as  a  near  one ;  the  goods  which  the  dis* 
nployment  deals  in  being  necessary,  perhaps, 
*rying  on  many  of  the  nearer  employments. 
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Biit  if  ihe  profits  of  those  who  deal  in  such  p 
are  ahove  their  proper  level,  those  goods  will  be 
dearer  than  they  ought  to  he,  or  somewhat  • 
their  natural  price,  and  all  those  engaged  ii 
nearer  employments  will  he  more  or  less  oppi 
by  this  high  price.  Their  interest,  ^therefore,  i 
case,  requires  that  some  stock  should  be  withe 
from  those  nearer  employments,  and  turned  to 
that  distant  one,  in  order  to  reduce  its  pro 
their  proper  level,  and  the  price  of  the  godKs 
it  deals  in  to  their  natural  price.  In  this  exti 
nary  case,  the  public  interest  requires  that 
'stock  should  be  withdrawn  from  those  employ 
which  in  ordinary  cases  are  more  advantageou 
turned  towards  one  which  in  ordinary  cases 
advantageous  to  the  public ;  and  in  this  exti 
nary  case,  the  natural  interests  and  inclinati( 
men  coincide  as  exactly  with  the  public  intei 
in  all  other  ordinary  cases,  and  lead  them  to 
draw  stock  from  the  near,  and  to  turn  it  towar 
distant  employment. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interests  and  pa 
of  individuals  naturally  dispose  them  to  turn 
stock  towards  the  employments  which  in  on 
cases  are  most  advantageous  to  the  society, 
from  this  natural  preference  they  should  tut 
much  of  it  towards  those  employments,  the  i 
profit  in  them  and  the  rise  of  it  in  all  others  i 
diately  dispose  them  to  alter  this  faulty  distrib 
Without  any  intervention  of  law,  therefore,  th 
vate  interests  and   passions  of  men  naturall^i 
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fMMk  to  divide  and  distribute  the  stock  of  every  so« 
^y  among  all  the  different  employments  carried 
Ik  in  it,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  proportion 
Mch  is  most  agreeable  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 

L  All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercantile  sys* 
lb  necessarily  derange  more  or  less  this  natural 
\jlA  most  advantageous  distribution  of  stock.  But 
hose  vrhich  concern  the  trade  to  America  and  the 
iast  InHes  derange  it  perhaps  more  than  any  other; 
lecause  the  trade  to  those  two  great  continents  ab- 
orbs  a  greater  quantity  of  stock  than  any  two  other 
tranches  of  trade.  The  regulations,  however,  by 
rliich  this  derangement  is  effected  in  those  two  dif- 
erent  branches  of  trade  are  not  altogether  the  same. 
Monopoly  is  the  great  engine  of  both;  but  it  is  a  dif- 
ierent  sort  of  monopoly.  Monopoly  of  one  kind  or 
inother,  indeed,  seems  to  be-  the  sole  engine  of  the 
nercantile  system. 

In  the  trade  to  America  every  nation  endeavours 
o  engross  as  much  as  possible  the  whole  market  of 
ts  own  colonies,  by  fairly  excluding  all  other  nations 
rom  any  direct  trade  to  them.  During  the  greater 
Murt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  endea- 
voured to  manage  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  in 
he  same  manner,  by  claiming  the  sole  right  of  sail- 
ng  in  the  Indian  seas,  on  account  of  the  merit  of 
laving  first  found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch 
(till  continue  to  exclude  all  other  European*  nations 
Tom  any  direct  trade  to  their  spice  islands.  Mono- 
jolies  of  this  kind  are  evidently  established  against 
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all  other  European  nations,  who  are  1  eKb;wg  a 

only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  n^aHcyc: 

convenient  for  them  to  turn  some  part  of  thor  riA^pC 

but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  thst  HBof 

deals  in  some\vhat  dearer,  than  if  they  could  )qfl\»tl^ 

them  themselves  directly  from  the  countries  mk^'^ 

produce  them.  w « 

But  since  the  fall  of  the  powet  of  Portogilims;. 

European  nation  has  claimed  the  exclusive  ri^  A  V 

sailing  in  the  Indian  seas,  of  which  the  priiid(dl||f 

ports  are  now  open  to  the  ships  of  all  Europtnlrr. 

nations.     Except  in  Portugal,  however,  and  widdll^ 

these  few  years  in  France,  the  trade  to  the  Eutl 

Indies  has  in  every  European  country  been  subjected  |  ^ 

to  an  exclusive  company.    Monopolies  of  this  kill  K 

are  properly  established  against    the   very  natioi 

which  erects  them.    The  greater  part  of  that  natioi 

are  thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which 

it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  some  part  of 

their  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which 

that  trade  deals  in,  somewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was 

open  and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.     Since  the 

establishment  of  the  English  East  India  company, 

for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  of  England,  over 

and  above  being  excluded  from  the  trade,  must  have 

paid  in  the  price  of  the  East  India  goods  which  they 

have  consumed,  not  only  for  all  the  extraordinary 

profits  which  the  company  may  have  made  upon 

those  goods  in  consequence  of  their  monopoly,  but 

for  all  the  extraordinary  waste  which  the  fraud  and 

abuse,  inseparable  from  the  management  of  the 
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^im  of  >o  great  a  company,  must  necessarily  have 
(tWioned.  The  absurdity  of  this  second  kind  of 
|ttippoly,  therefore,  js  much  more  manifest  thai;! 
mt  (^  the  first. 

■  Both  these  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  or 
tss  the  natural  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  so- 
^}  but  they  do  not  always  derange  it  in  the  same 

Motiopolies  of  the  first  kind  always  attract  to  the 
lilticular  trade  in  which  they  are  established,  ^ 
titter  proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  society  than 
rbat  wpuld  go  to  that  trade  of  its  own  accord. 

Monopolies  of  the  second  kind  may  sometimes 
ttract  stock  towards  the  particular  trade  ii^  which 
My  ari?  established,  and  sometimes  repel  it  from 
hut  trade  according  to  different  circumstances.  In 
oor  countries  they  naturally  attract  towards  that 
rade  more  stock  than  would  otherwise  go  to  it,  In 
ich  countries  they  naturally  repel  from  it  a  good 
eal  of  stock  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it. 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark,  for 
xample,  would ,  probably  have  never  sent  a  single 
hip  to  the  East  Indies,  had  not  the  trade  been  sub- 
ected  to  an  exclusive  company.  The  establishment 
if  such  a  company  necessarily  encourages  adven- 
urers.  Their  monopoly  secures  them  against  all 
ompetitors  in  the  home  market,  and  they  have  the 
ame  chance  for  foreign  markets  with  the  traders  of 
ither  nations.  Their  monopoly  shows  them  the  cer- 
ainty  of  a  great  profit  upon  a  considerable  quantity 
if  goods,  and  the  chance  of  a  considerable  profit 

2  m2 
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upon  a  great  quantity.    Without  such  extranfii^r 
encouragement,  the  poor  traders  of  such  poorr^ 
tries  would  probably  never  have  thought  of 
their  small  capitals  in  so  very  distant  and 
an  adventure  as  the  trade  to  the  £ast  India  i 
naturally  have  appeared  to  them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the 
would  probably,  in  the.  case  of  a  free  trade, 
many  more  ships  to  the  East  Indies  than  it 
does.  The  limited  stock  of  the  Dutch  East 
Company  probably  repels  from  that  trade  maoygiat] 
mercantile  capitals  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it 
The  mercantile  capital  of  Holland  is  so  great  thitil  I 
is,  as  it  were,  continually  overflowing,  sometimes  inbi 
the  public  funds  of  foreign  countries,  sometimes  iHto 
loans  to  private  traders  and  adventurers  of  foreigt 
countries,  sometimes  into  the  most  round-about 
foreign  trades  of  consumption,  and  sometimes  into 
the  carrying  trade.  All  near  employments  being 
completely  filled  up,  all  the  capital  which  can  be 
placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  profit  being  already 
placed  in  them,  the  capital  of  Holland  necessarily 
flows  towards  the  most  distant  employments.  The 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  if  it  were  altogether  free, 
would  probably  absorb  the  greater  part  of  this  re- 
dundant capital.  The  East  Indies  offer  a  market 
both  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  for  the 
gold  and  silver  as  well  as  for  several  other  produc- 
tions of  America,  greater  and  more  extensive  than 
both  Europe  and  America  put  together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  distribution  of 
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Hl  is  necessarily  hurtful  to  the  society  in  which 
^es  place;  whether  it  be  by  repelling  from  a 
ticujar  trade  the  stock  which  would  otherwise  go 
It,  or  by  attracting  towards  a  particulfur  trade  that 
ich  would  not  otherwise  come. to  it.  If,  without 
f  exclusive  company,  the  trade  of  Holland  to  thp 
fit  Indies  would  be  greater  than  it  actually  is,  that 
intry  must  sufifer  a  considerable  loss  by  part  of  its 
ntal  being  excluded  from  the  employment  most 
ivenient  for  that  part.  And  in  the  same  manner, 
without  an  exclusive  company,  the  trade  of 
feden  and  Denmark  to  the  East  Indies  would  be 
8  than  it  actually  is,  or,  what  perhaps  is  mor^ 
ab^ble,  would  not  exist  at  all,  those  two  countries 
ist  likewise  suflTer  a  considerable  loss  by  part  of' 
eir  capital  being  drawn  into  an  employment  whic^ 
jst  be  more  or  less  unsuitable  to  their  present  cii;- 
mstances.  Better  for  them,  perhaps,  in  their  pr^- 
at  circumstances,  to  buy  East  India  goods  of  other 
lions,  even  though  they  should  pay  somewhat 
arer,  than  to  turn  so  great  a  part  of  their  small 
pital  to  so  very  distant  a  trade,  in  which  the  re- 
rns  are  so  very  slow,  in  which  that  capital  cap 
Eiintain  so  small  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  at 
ime,  where  productive  labour  is  so  much  wanted, 
lere  so  little  is  done,  and  where  so  much  is  to  do. 
Though  without  an  exclusive  company,  therefore, 
particular  country  should  not  be  able  to  carry  on 
y  direct  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  it  will  not  from 
ence  follow  that  such  a  company  ought  to  be  esta- 
ished  there,  but  only  that  such  a  countiy  ougnt  not, 
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in  these  circumstances  to  trade  directly  to  the  Mbti^^  ^ 
Indies.  That  such  companies  are  not  in  pimmB^^ 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  East  India  tnde,m  ti»^ 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  experience  offcfcct^^ 
Portuguese,  who  enjoyed  almost  the  whole  of  ilhliti''- 
more  than  a  century  together  without  any  excfanAw^^ 

company.  \% 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  said,  cooldinlu^' 
have  capital  sufficient  to  maintain  factors  and  ageatiU^ 
in  the  different  ports  of  the  East  Indies,  in  order  to  1^ 
provide  goods  for  the  ships  which  he  might  oeorltc 
sionally  send  thither ;  and  yet,  unless  he  was  aUe  to  t 
do  this,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  cai^  might  fis*  U 
quently  make  his  ships  lose  the  season  for  returning,  \\ 
and  the  expense  of  so  long  a  delay  would  not  only 
eat  up  the  whole  profit  of  the  adventure,  but  fre- 
quently occasion  a  very  considerable  loss.  Tlus 
argument,  however,  if  it  proved  anything  at  all, 
would  prove  that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade  could 
be  carried  on  without  an  exclusive  company,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  nations.  There  is 
no  great  branch  of  trade  in  which  the  capital  of  any 
one  private  merchant  is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  all 
the  subordinate  branches  which  must  be  carried  on, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  principal  one.  But  when  a 
nation  is  ripe  for  any  great  branch  of  trade,  some 
merchants  naturally  turn  their  capitals  towards  the 
principal,  and  some  towards  the  subordinate  branches 
of  it ;  and  though  all  the  different  branches  of  it  are 
in  this  manner  carried  on,  yet  it  very  seldom  happens 
that  they  are  all  carried  on  by  the  capital  of  one 
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g'*^Viitc  merchant.  If  a  nation,  therefore,  5s  ripe  for 
^^^  East  India  trade,  a  certain  portion  of  its  capital 
JJJftl  naturally  divide  itself  among  all  the  different 
inches  of  that  trade.  Some  of  its  merchants  will 
id  it  for  their  interest  to  reside  in  the  East  Indies, 
to  employ  their  capitals  there  in  providing  goods 
the  ships  which  are  to  be  sent  out  by  other 
Tchants  who  reside  in  Europe.  The  settlements 
Which  different  European  nations  have  obtained  in 
tte  ESast  Indies,  if  they  were  taken  from  the  exclusive 
eompanies  to  which  they  at  present  belong,  and  put 
imder  the  immediate  protection  of  the  sovereign, 
would  render  this  residence  both  safe  and  easy,  at 
least  to  the  merchants  of  the  particular  nations  to 
whom  those  settlements  belong.  If  at  any  particular 
time  that  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  of 
its  own  accord  tended  and  inclined,  if  I  may  say  so, 
towards  the  East  India  trade,  viras  not  sufficient  for 
carrying  on  all  those  different  branches  of  it,  it  would 
be  a  proof  that,  at  that  particular  time,  that  coimtry 
was  not  ripe  fbr  that  trade,  and  that  it  would  do 
better  to  buy  for  some  time,  even  at  a  higher  price, 
from  other  European  nations,  the  East  India  goods 
it  had  occasion  for,  than  to  import  them  itself  directly 
from  the  East  Indies.  What  it  might  lose  by  the 
high  price  of  those  goods  could  seldom  be  equal  to 
the  loss  which  it  would  sustain  by  the  distraction  of 
a  large  portion  of  its  capital  from  other  employments 
more  necessary,  or  more  useful;  or  more  suitable  to 
its  circumstances  and  situation,  than  a  direct  trade 
to  the  East  Indies. 
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Though  the  Europeans  possess  many  cc  3flM|P^'*    ^ 
settleuients  both  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  aiidii| 
East  Indies,  they  have  not  yet  established  in' 
of  those  countries  such  numerous  and  thriving  e^s^ 
nies  as  those  in  the  islands  and  continent  of  j 
Africa,  however,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Indies,  are  inhabited  by  barbarous   naUons. 
those  nations  were  by  no  means  so  weak  and 
fenceless  as  the  miserable  and  helpless  AmericuiihV: 
and  in  proportion  to  the  natural  fertility  of  tkl|^ 
countries  which  they  inhabited,  they  were  bestdM^yj^^ 
much  more  populous.     The  most  barbarous  natiaBiA^s^ 
either  of  Africa  or  of  the  East  Indies  were  shcj^li 
herds;  even  the  Hottentots  were  so.    But  the  nativn  |ii 
of  every  part  of  America,  except  Mexico  and  Pen^  li 
were  only  hunters;  and  the  difierence  is  very  great  I, 
between  the  number  of  shepherds  and  that  of  hunters  I 
whom  the  same  extent  of  equally  fertile  territory  can  I 
maintain.    In  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  therefore,  \ 
it  was  more  difficult  to  displace  the  natives,  and  to    I 
extend  the  European  plantations  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhabitants.     The 
genius  of  exclusive  companies,  besides,  is  unfavour- 
able, it  has  already  been  observed,  to  the  growth  of 
new  colonies,  and  has  probably  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  little  progress  which  they  have  made  in 
the  East  Indies.     The  Portuguese  carried  on  the 
trade  both  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies  without 
any  exclusive  companies,  and  their  settlements  at 
Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
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at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  though  much  de« 
sed  by  superstition  and  every  sort  of  bad  govem- 
t,  yet  bear  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  colo- 
of  America,  and  are  partly  inhabited  by  Portu- 
le  "who  have  been  established  there  for  several 
•rations.  The  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape  of 
i  Hope  and  at  Batavia,  are  at  present  the  most 
iderable  colonies  which  the  Europeans  have 
t>1ished  either  in  Africa  or  in  the  East  Indies, 
both  these  settlements  are  peculiarly  fortunate 
leir  situation.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  lul- 
led by  a  race  of  people  almost  as  barbarous  and 
e  as  incapable  of  defending  themselves  as  the 
ves  of  America.  It  is  besides  the  half-way  house, 
ne  may  .say  so,  between  Europe  and  the  East 
ies,  at  which  almost  every  European  ship  makes 
e  stay  both  in  going  and  returning.  The  sup- 
ng  of  those  ships  with  every  sort  of  fresh  provi- 
s,  with  fruit  and  sometimes  with  wine,  affords 
le  a  very  extensive  market  for  the  surplus  pro- 
e  of  the  colonists.  What  the  Cape  of  Good 
ye  is  between  Europe  and  every  part  of  the  East 
ies,  Batavia  is  between  the  principal  countries  of 
East  Indies.  It  lies  upon  the  most  frequented 
I  from  Indostan  to  China  and  Japan,  and  is 
*ly  about  mid-way  upon  that  road.  Almost  all 
ships  too  that  sail  between  Europe  and  China 
:h  at  Batavia ;  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this, 
centre  and  principal  mart  of  what  is  called  the 
atry  trade  of  the  East  Indies ;  not  only  of  that 
of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  Europeans,  but  of 
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thBt  which  is  carried  on  by  the  native  Ind  ani',  IV^^^ 
vessels  navigated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chinivy ^^ 
Japan,  of  Tonquin,  Malacca,  Cochin-Chinatsaii 
island  of  Celebes,  are  frequently  to  be  seen  i|i 
port.  Such  advantageous  atuations  have 
those  two  colonies  to  surmount  all  the  ol 
which  the  oppressive  genius  of  an  exclosive 
pany  may  have  occasionally  opposed  to  their  giwt^l 
They  have  enabled  BataVia  to  surmount  the  niir 
tional  disadvantage  of  perhaps  the  most  unwhoUpl*^ 
some  climate  in  the  world.  1^ 

The  English  and  Dutch  companies,  though  tbq  ^'^ 
have  established  no  considerable  colonies,  except  tki  p 
two  above  mentioned,  have  both  made  consideraUi  U 
conquests  in  the  East  Indies.  But  in  the  mannff  \\ 
in  which  they  both  govern  their  new  subjects,  tin  |i 
natural  genius  of  an  exclusive  company  has  sbowi 
itself  most  distinctly.  In  the  spice  islands  the  Dutdi 
are  said  to  bum  all  the  spiceries  which  a  fertile  sea- 
son produces  beyond  what  they  expect  to  dispose  of 
in  Europe  with  such  a  profit  as  they  think  suffi- 
cient. In  the  islands  where  they  have  no  settle- 
ments, they  give  a  premium  to  those  who  collect  the 
young  blossoms  and  green  leaves  of  the  clove  aod 
nutmeg  trees  which  naturally  grow  there,  but  which 
this  savage  policy  has  now,  it  is  said,  almost  com- 
pletely extirpated.  Even  in  the  islands  where  they 
have  settlements  they  have  very  much  reduced,  it  is 
said,  the  number  of  those  trees.  If  the  produce  even 
of  their  own  islands  was  much  greater  than  what 
suited  their  market,  the  natives,  they  suspect,  might 
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ans  to  conyey  some  part  6f  it  to  othet  nations; 
I  best  way,  they  ima^ne,  to  secure  their  own 
ily,  is  to  take  care  that  no  more  shall  grow 
hat  they  themselves  carry  to  market.  By 
t  arts  of  oppression  they  have  reduced  the 
ion  of  several  of  the  Moluccas  nearly  to  the 

which  is  sufficient  to  supply  iVith  fresh  pro- 
and  other  necessaries  of  life  their  own  insig- 

garrisons,  aiid  such  of  their  ships  as  occa- 

come  there  for  a  cargo  of  spices.  Under 
^ernment  even  of  the  Portuguese,  however, 
lands  are  said  to  have  been  tolerably  tvell  in« 
.  The  English  company  have  not  yet  had 
establish  in  Bengal  so  perfectly  destructive 
n.  The  plan  of  their  government,  however, 
1  exactly  the  same  tendency.  It  has  not  been 
non,  I  am  well  assured,  for  the  chief,  that  is, 
t  clerk  of  a  factory,  to  order  a  peasant  to 
up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,  and  sow  it  with 
some  other  grain.  The  pretence  was,  to  pre- 
scarcity  of  provisions ;  but  the  real  reason, 
the  chief  an  opportunity  of  selling  at  a  better 
large  quantity  of  opium,  which  he  happened 
have  upon  hand.  Upon  other  occasions  the 
as  been  reversed ;  and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or 
rain  has  been  ploughed  up,  in  order  to  make 
^r  a  plantation  of  poppies ;  when  the  chief 

that  extraordinary  profit  was  likely  to  be 
y  opium.  The  servants  of  the  company  have 
iVeral  occasions  attempted  to  establish  iii  their 
rottr  the  monopoly  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  branches,  not  only  of  the  foreign,  'nil tf^^  ,^^ 
inland  trade  of  the  country.    Had  they  been  aBii^r^^f 
to  go  on,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not 
some  time  or  another  have  attempted  to  restnit 
production  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  L 
had  thus  usurped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to 
quantity  which  they  themselves  could  purchase, 
to  that  which  they  could  expect  to  sell  with  w^^I^*^ 
profit  as  they  might  think  sufficient.     In  the  ccnl^^ 
of  a  century  or  two,  the  policy  of  the  English  «>l^^  ^ 
pany  would  in  this  manner  have  probably  pw^Mtj^ 
completely  destructive  as  that  of  the  Dutch.  y    j 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  directly  contnqir^ 
to  the  real  interest  of  those  companies,  consideifll  ^ 
as  the  sovereigns  of  the  countries  .which  tliey  bin  1 
conquered,  than  this  destructive  plan.    In  almost iB  I  ^ 
countries  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  is  drawn  froa  I 
that  of  the  people.     The  greater  the  revenue  of  the  1  ^ 
people,  therefore,  the  greater  the  annual  produce  of  I 
their  land  and  labour,  the  more  they  can  afford  iq  I 
the  sovereign.     It  is  his  interest,  therefore,  to  in- 
crease as  much  as  possible  that  annual  produce.  | 
But  if  this  is  the  interest  of  every  sovereign,  it  is 
peculiarly  so  of  one  whose  revenue,  like  that  of  the 
sovereign  of  Bengal,  arises  chiefly  from  a  land-rent. 
That  rent  must  necessarily  be  in  proportion  to  the   i 
quantity  and  value  of  the  produce,  and  both  the  one    ' 
and  the  other  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the    | 
market.    The  quantity  will  always  be   suited  with 
more  or  less  exactness  to  the  consumption  of  those    | 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  price  which    ! 
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^ill  pay  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
niess  of  their  competition.     It  is  the  interest  of 
;h  a  sovereign,  therefore,  to  open  the  most  ex  ten- 
market  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow 
most  perfect  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order  to 
ase  as  much  as  possible  the  number  and  the 
ip^tition  of  buyers ;  and  upon  this  account  to 
^'|i!bolish,  not  only  all  monopolies,  but  all  restraints 
.  ^^K^n  the  transportation  of  the  home  produce  from 
]^%iie  part  of  the  country  to  another,  upon  its  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  countries,  or  upon  the  importation  of 
^  : goods  of  any  kind  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged. 
^  -He  is  in  this  manner  most  likely  to  increase  both 
-  th6  quantity  and  value  of  that  produce,  and  conse- 
%|uently  of  his  own  share  of  it,  or  of  his  own  revenue. 
But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  seems,  inca- 
pable of  considering  themselves  as  sovereigns,  even 
after  they  have  become  such.     Trade,  or  buying  in 
Order  to  sell  again,  they  still  consider  as  their  prin- 
*  cipal  business;  and  by  a  strange  absurdity,  regard 
the  character  of  the  sovereign  as  but  an  appendix  to 
that  of  the  merchant,  as  something  which  ought  to 
be  made  subservient  to  it,  or  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India,  and 
thereby  to  sell  with  a  better  profit  in  Europe.   They 
endeavour  for  this  purpose  to  keep  out  as  much  as 
possible  all  competitors  from  the  markets  of  the 
countries  which  are  subject  to  their  government, 
and  consequently  to  reduce,  at  least,  some  part  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  those  countries  to  what  is 
barely  sufficient  for  supplying  their  own  demand,  or 
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to  what  they  can  expect  to  sell  in  Europe  iwAwf    -^ 
a  profit  as  they  may  think  reasonable.    Thdri^P.    , 
cantile  habits  draw  them  in  this  manner,  ilnuilid^^ 
cessarily,  though  perhaps  insensibly,  to  prefer  <Bt 
all  ordinary  occasions  the  little  and  transitory  (Mk^* 
of  the  monopolist  to  the  great  and  permanent  MHT^ 
nue  of  the  sovereign,  and  would  gradually  lead  AM  .^ 
to  treat  the  comitries  subject  to  their  goveniniiV'^^ 
nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat  the  Moluccas.    ItisttV^ 
interest  of  the  East  India  Company  fX)nBideicdal.' 
sovereigns,  that  the  European  goods  which  are  Cl^  T 
ried  to  their  Indian  dominions  should  be  sold  tbiR 
as  cheap  as  possible;  and  that  the  Indian  goodi 
which  are  brought  from  thence  should  bring  thoe 
as  good  a  price,  or  should  be  sold  there  as  dear  u 
possible.     But  the  reverse  of  this  is  their  interest  ii 
merchants.     As  sovereigns,  their  interest  is  exactly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  country  which  they  goven. 
As  merchants,  their  interest  is  directly  opposite  to 
that  interest. 

But  if  the  genius  of  such  a  government,  even  as  I 
to  what  concerns  its  direction  in  Europe,  is  in  this 
manner  essentially  and  perhaps  incurably  faulty,  that 
of  its  administration  in  India  is  still  more  so.  That 
administration  is  necessarily  composed  of  a  council 
of  merchants,  a  profession  no  doubt  extremely  re- 
spectable, but  which  in  no  country  in  the  worid 
carries  along  with  it  that  sort  of  authority  which 
naturally  overawes  the  people,  and  without  force 
commands  their  willing  obedience.  Such  a  council 
can  command  obedience  only  by  the  military  force 
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whi  ;h  ihey  are  accompanied,  and  their  govern- 

it  is  therefore  necessarily  military  and  despoticaL 

ir  proper  business,  however,  is  that  of  merchants. 

is  to  sell,  upon  their  masters'  account,  the  Euro* 

^iimn  goods  consigned  to  them,  and  to  buy  in  return 

|pl%diaii  goods  for  the  European  market.    It  is  to  sell 

^Pbe  one  as  dear  and  to  buy  the  other  as  cheap  as 

i^llMflible,  and  consequently  to  exclude  as  much  as 

>  possible  all  rivals  from  the  particular  market  where 

^  they  keep  their  shop.    The  genius  of  the  administra* 

.  ^  tion«  therefore,  so  far  as  concerns  the  trade  of  the 

^^  company,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  direction.    It 

^    tends  to  make  government  subservient  to  the  inter 

lest  of  nionopoly,  and  consequently  to  stunt  the 

["    nature  growth  of  some  parts  at  least  of  the  surplus 

produce  of  the  country  to  what  is  barely  sufficient 

for  answering  the  demand  of  the  company. 

AU  the  members  of  the  administration,  besides, 
trade  more  or  less  upon  their  own  account,  and  it 
is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  so.  No- 
thing can  be  more  completely  foolish  than  to  ex- 
pect that  the  clerks  of  a  great  counting-house  at 
ten  thousand  miles  distance,  and  consequently  al- 
most quite  out  of  sight,  should,  upon  a  simple  order 
from  their  masters,  give  up  at  once  doing  any  sort 
of  business  upon  their  own  account,  abandon  for 
ever  all  hopes  of  making  a  fortune,  of  which  they 
have  the  means  in  their  hands,  and  content  them- 
selves with  the  moderate  salaries  which  those  mas- 
ters allow  them,  and  which,  moderate  as  they  are, 
can  seldom   be  augmented,  being   commonly  as 
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large  as  the  real  profits  of  the  company  tndeov  ^  . 
afford.     In  such  circumstances,  to  prohibit  the dvPfV 
yants  of  the  company  from  trading  upon  their  (M^|^^ 
account,  can  have  scarce  any  other  effect  thtt  W'* 
enable  the  superior  servants,  under  pretence  of  *ff 
ecuting  their  masters*  order,  to  oppress  such  oCAl^^ 
inferior  ones  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  41  P| 
under   their  displeasure.      The  servants  natanl|u'^ 
endeavour  to  establish  the  same  monopoly  in  fivvoilr^' 
of  their  own  private  trade  as  of  the  public  trade  dl 
the  company.     If  they  are  suffered  to  act  as  thef  V  . 
could  wish,  they  will  establish  this  monopoly  openlf  ^^ 
and  directly,  by  fairly  prohibiting  all  other  people  \ 
from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they  chom  \ 
to  deal;    and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  best  and  least 
oppressive  way  of  establishing  it.     But  if  by  an 
order  from  Europe  they  are  prohibited  frojn  doing 
this,  they  will,  notwithstanding,  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish a  monopoly  of  the  same  kind,  secretly  and 
indirectly,  in  a  way  that  is  much  more  destructive 
to  the  country.     They  will  employ  the  whole  au- 
thority  of  government,  and  pervert   the   adminis- 
tration of  justice,  in  order  to  harass  and  ruin  those 
who  interfere  with  them  in  any  branch  of  commerce 
which,  by  means  of  agents,  either  concealed,  or  at 
least  not  publicly  avowed,  they  may  choose  to  carry 
on.     But  the   private   trade   of   the   servants  will 
naturally  extend  to  a  much  greater  variety  of  ar- 
ticles than  the  public  trade  of  the  company.     The 
public   trade   of  the   company  extends  no  further 
than  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  comprehends  a 
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^  only  of  tlie  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  But 
private  trade  of  the  servants  may  extend  to  all 
different  branches  both  of  its  inland  and  foreign 
le.  The  monopoly  of  the  company  can  ten4 
f  tp  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  that  part  of  the 
)lus  produce  which,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade, 
lid  be  exported  to  Europe.  That  of  the  servants 
is  to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  every  part  of 
produce  in  which  they  choose  to  deal,  of  what  is 
:ined  for  home  consumption,  as  well  as  of  what 
lestined  for  exportation ;  and  consequently  to  de- 
ie  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  country,  and  to 
4ce  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  tends  tp 
ice  the  quantity  of  every  sort  of  produce,  even 
t  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  whenever  the  servants 
he  company  choose  to  deal  in  them,  to  what  those 
rants  can  both  afford  to  buy  and  expect  to  sell 
h  such  a  profit  as  pleases  them. 
Troxa  the  nature  of  their  situation  too  the  ser^ 
ts  must  be  more  disposed  to  support  with  rigor- 
severity  their  own  interest  against  that  of  the 
ntry  whjch  they  govern,  than  their  masters  can 
tp  support  theirs.  The  country  belongs  to  their 
sters,  who  cannot  avoid  having  some  regard  for 
interest  of  what  belongs  to  them.  But  it  does 
belong  to  the  servants.  The  real  interest  of 
ir  masters,  if  they  were  capable  of  understand- 
it,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  country*,  and  it 

The  interest  of  every  proprietor  of  India  stock,  however, 
y  no  means  the  same  with  that  of  the  country  in  the  go- 
iment  of  which  his  vote  gives  him  some  influence.  See 
k  V.  Chap.  i«  Part  3dd — ^A.  t 
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is  from  ignorance  chiefly,  and  the  meanneas  c(^e  ^ 

cantilc  prejudice,  that  they  ever  oppress  it.  B^^ 

the  real  interest  of  the  servants  is  by  no  umm\ 

same  with  that  of  the  cofuntry,  and  the  most 

information  would  not  necessarily  put  an 

their    oppressions.      The    regulations    accoi 

which  have  been  sent  out  from  Europe, 

they  have  been  frequently  weak,  have  upon 

occasions  been  well-meaning.      More   intel 

and  perhaps  less  good-meaning  has  sometimes  iflit 

peared  in  those  established  by  the  servants  in  Iomi 

It  is  a  very  singular  government  in  which  ewjl 

member  of  the  administration  wishes  to  get  cnxA 

the  country,  and  consequently  to  have  done  wft 

the  government,  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  to  wbott) 

interest,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it  and  carried  hii 

whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent 

though  the  whole  country  was  swallowed  up  by  an 

earthquake. 

I  mean  not,  however,  by  anything  which  I  hav< 
here  said,  to  throw  any  odious  imputation  upon  tht 
general  character  of  the  servants  of  the  East  Indi; 
Company,  and  much  less  upon  that  of  any  particula 
persons.  It  is  the  system  of  government,  the  situ 
ation  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  I  mean  to  cen 
sure ;  not  the  character  of  those  who  have  acted  ii 
it.  They  acted  as  their  situation  naturally  directed 
and  they  who  have  clamoured  the  loudest  agains 
them  would,  probably,  not  have  acted  better  them 
selves.  In  war  and  negociation,  the  councils  c 
Madras  and  Calcutta  have  upon  several  occasion 
conducted  themselves  with  a  resolution  and  dec! 
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sdom  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
of  Rome  in  the  best  days  of  that  republic, 
embers  of  those  councils,  however,  had  been 
)  professions  very  different  from  war  and 
.  But  their  situation  alone,  without  edu- 
experience,  or  even  example,  seems  to  have 
in  them  all  at  once  the  great  qualities  which 
lired,  and  to  have  inspired  them  both  with 
s  and  virtues  which  they  themselves  could 
11  know  that  they  possessed.  If  upon  some 
ns,  therefore,  it  has  animated  them  to  ac- 
>f  magnanimity  which  could  not  well  have 
cpected  from  them,  we  should  not  wonder  if 
others  it  has  prompted  them  to  exploits  of 
hat  a  different  nature. 

ti  exclusive  companies,  therefore,  are  nui- 
in  every  respect ;  always  more  or  less  incon* 
t  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  esta- 
l,  and  destructive  to  those  which  halve  the 
:une  to  fall  under  their  government. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Conclusion  of  the  Mercantile  St/stem, 

Though  the  encouragement  of  exportatioD,  aiid< 
discouragement  of  importation,  are  the  two 
engines  by  which  the  mercantile  system  proposes  li  lb b 
enrich  every  country,  yet  with  regard  to  8omeptf*k« 
ticular  commodities  it  seems  to  follow  an  oppoili  1^ 
plan :  to  discourage  exportation  and  to  encour^l  \%\^ 
importation.  Its  ultimate  object,  however,  it  pre*  I^exh 
tends,  is  always  the  same,  to  enrich  the  country  by  \%^ 
an  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  It  discourages 
the  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture, 
and  of  the  instruments  of  trade,  in  order  to  give  our 
own  workmen  an  advantage,  and  to  enable  them  to 
undersell  those  of  other  nations  in  all  foreign  mar- 
kets :  and  by  restraining,  in  this  manner,  the  ex- 
portation of  a  few  commodities,  of  no  great  price, 
it  proposes  to  occasion  a  much  greater  and  more 
valuable  exportation  of  others.  It  encourages  the 
importation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  in 
order  that  our  own  people  may  be  enabled  to  work 
them  up  more  cheaply,  and  thereby  prevent  a 
greater  and  more  valuable  importation  of  the 
manufactured  commodities.  I  do  not  observe,  at 
least  in    our    Statute    Book,  any  encouragement 
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en  to  the  importation  of  the  instraments  of 
de.  'When  manufactures  have  advanced  to  a 
tain  pitch  of  greatness,  the  fabrication  of  the 
truments  of  trade  becomes  itself  the  object  of 
^eat  number  of  very  important  manufactures, 
give  any  particular  encouragement  to  the  im- 
tation  of  such  instruments,  would  interfere  too 
ich  with  the  interest  of  those  manufactures.  Such 
portation,  therefore,  instead  of  being  encouraged, 
3  frequently  been  prohibited.  Thus  the  importa« 
a-  of  wool  'cards,  except  from  Ireland,  or  when 
night  in  as  wreck  or  prize  goods,  was  pro^ 
died  by  the  3d  of  Edward  IV.;  which  prohi- 
lon  was  renev^ed  by  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  and 
B  been  continued  and  rendered  perpetual  by  sub* 
|uent  laws. 

The  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture 
,s  sometimes  been  encouraged  by  an  exemption 
)m  the  duties  to  which  other  goods  are  subject, 
id  sometimes  by  bounties. 

The  importation  of  sheep's  wool  from  several  dif- 
rent  countries,  of  cotton  wool  from  all  countries,  of 
idressed  flax,  of  the  greater  part  of  dyeing  drugs, 
"  the  greater  part  of  undressed  hides  from  Ireland 
'  tlie  British  colonies,  of  seal  skins  from  the  Bri- 
sh  Greenland  fishery,  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the 
ritish  colonies,  as  well  as  of  several  other  mate- 
als  of  manufacture,  has  been  encouraged  by  an 
lemption  from  all  duties,  if  properly  entered  at 
le  customhouse.  The  private  interest  of  our  mer- 
[lants  and  manufacturers  may,  perhaps,  have  ex- 
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torted  from  the  legislature  these  exempt     «,  m 

as  the  greater  part  of  pur  other  comm^naal 

latioos.      They  are,  however,  perfectly  ]aiif^f<^^ 

reasonable,  aud  if,  consistently  with  the 

of  the  state,  they  could  be  extended  to  all  tbei 

materials  of  manufact^rei  tb^  public  wpold 

tainly  be  4  gainer. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufacturers,  hmMNIi^ 
has  in  some  cases  extended  these  exemptioM  ih^ 
good  deal  beyond  whi^t  ca|i  justly  be  considenilfr 
the  rude  materials  of  their  wprlc.  Py  the  24  ChMi.Ili^ 
chap.  46,  a  small  duty  of  only  one  penny  the  poop) 
was  imposed  upon  the  importation  f>f  foreign  hrami 
linen  yarn,  i^stead  of  much  higher  dutiea  tp  wfaidi 
it  had  been  subjected  before,  viz.  of  sixpence  te 
pound  upon  sail  yarn,  of  one  shilling  Uie  poiip4 
upon  all   French  and  Dutch  yam,   and  of  two 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  upon  the 
hundred  weight  of  all  spruce  or  Muscovia  yam. 
But  our  manufacturers  were  not  long  satisfied  with 
this  reduction.     By  the  29th  of  the   same  king, 
chap.  15,  the  same  law  which  gave  a  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  British  and  Irish  linen  of  which 
the  price  did  not  exceed  eighteen  pence  the  yard, 
even  this  small  duty  upon  the  importation  of  l»rowii 
linen  yarn  was  taken  away.     In  the  ditferent  opera- 
tions, however,  which  are   necessary  for  the  pre- 
paration of  linen  yarn,  a  good  deal  more  industry 
is  employed,  than  in  the  subsequent  operation  of 
preparing  linen  cloth  from   linen  yarn.     To  say 
nothing  of  the  industry  of  the  flax-growers  and 
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len,  three  or  four  spinners,  at 'least,  are 
try,  in  order  to  keep  one  weaver  in  constant 
^^  J^loyment ;    and    inore  than  four-fifths  of  the 
^^•We  quantity  of  lahour,  necessary  for  the  pre- 
Ltion  of  linen  cloth,  is  employed  in  that  of  linen 
but  our  spinners  are  poor  people,  women 
^^otntnonly,  scattered  about  in  all  different  parts  of 
'^le  country,  without  support  or  protection.    It  is 
^  ttot  by  the  sale  of  their  work,  but  by  that  of  the 
^  ^Miplete  work  of  the  weavers,  that  our  gpreat  master 
^.  teHilufacturers  make  their  profits.     As  it  is  their 
^  Interest  to  sell  the  complete  manufacture  as  dear, 
^10  is  it  to  buy  the  materials  as  cheap  as  possible. 
^  'By  extorting  from  the  legislature  bounties  upon  the 
ta  ttpcirtatioh  of  their  own  linen,  high  duties  upon  the 
!■     importation  of  all  foreign  linen,  and  a  total  pro- 
r    hibition  of  the  home  consumption  of  some  sorts  of 
French  linen,  they  endeavour  to  sell  their  own  goods 
as  dear  as  possible.     By  encouraging  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  linen  yam,  and  thereby  bringing  it 
into  competition  with  that  which  is  made  by  our 
own  people,  they  endeavour  to  buy  the  work  of  the 
poor  spinners  as  cheap  as  possible.    They  are  as  in- 
tent to  keep  down  the  wages  of  their  own  weavers, 
as  the  earnings  of  the  poor  spinners,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman,  that  they 
endeavour  either  to  raise  the  price  of  the  complete 
work,  or  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  materials.     It 
is  the  industry  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich  and  the  powerfiil,  that  is  principally  en- 
couraged by  our  mercantile  system.    That  which 
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is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  tbeiAr  poi 
gent,  is  too  often  either  neglected,  or  oppreaiei  Bn  u^ 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  i^knty 
and  the  exemption  from  duty  upon  the  importiiHB^  * 
of  foreign  yam,  which  were  granted  only  for  fiUHAici 
years,  but  continued  by  two  different  prolongatiiHid  ^ 
expire  with  the  end  of  the  session  of  parliaMHir  ^ 
which  shall  immediately  follow  the  24th  of  Jaflk^ 
1786.  lUtti 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importatioa  i\  t^ 
the  materials  of  manufacture  by  bounties,  has  kay  ^^ 
principally  confined  to  such  as  were  imported  finil^ 
our  American  plantations.  1^} 

The  first  bounties  of  this  kind  were  those  gTanlel|k: 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  upoi  l^ 
i\Le  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America.    Ui-  p 
der  this  denomination  were  comprehended  timber  y 
fit  fur  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits ;  hemp ;  tar,  pitch,  V 
and  turpentine.    The  bounty,  however,  of  one  pound  1 
the  ton  upon  masting  timber,  and  that  of  six  pounds  I 
the  ton  upon  hemp,  were  extended  to  such  as  should 
be  imported  into  England  from   Scotland.     Both 
these  bounties  continued  without  any  variation,  at 
the  same  rate,  till  they  were  severally  allowed  to 
expire;   that  upon  hemp  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1741,  and  that  upon  masting-timber  at  the  end  of 
the  session  of  Parliament  immediately  following  the 
24th  June,  1781. 

The  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  underwent,  during  their  continuance, 
several  alterations.     Originally  that  upon  tar  was 
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poands  the  ton;  that  upon  pitch  the  same ;  and 

upon  turpentine,  three  pounds  the  ton.    The 

ity  of  four  pounds  the  ton  upon  tar  was  after^ 

confined  to  such  as  had  been  prepared  in  a 

icalar  manner;  that  upon  other  good,  clean, 

merchantable  tar  was  reduced  to  two  pounds 

shillings  the  ton.     The  bounty  upon  pitch  was 

ise  reduced  to  one  pound ;  and  that  upon  tur- 

itine  to  one  pound  ten  shillings  the  ton. 

^The  second  b<^unty  upon  the  importation  of  any 

the  materials  of  manufacture,  according  to  the 

t  -^Nrder  of  time,  was  that  granted  by  the  21  Geo.  II. 

^thap.  SO,  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from  the 

plantations.    When  the  plantation  indigo 

worth  three-fourths  of  the  price  of  the  best 

l'  I^nch  indigo,  it  was  by  this  act  entitled  to  a  bounty 

:;  of  sixpence  the  pound.     This  bounty,  which,  like 

: :  most  others,  was  granted  only  for  a  limited  time, 

-;    was  continued  by  several  prolongations,  but  was 

reduced  to  four-pence  the  pound.     It  was  allowed 

to  expire  with  the  end  of  the  session  of  parliament 

which  followed  the  25th  March,  1781. 

The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted 
(much  about  the  time  that  we  were  beginning  some- 
times to  court  and  sometimes  to  quarrel  with  our 
American  colonies)  by  the  4  Geo.  III.  chap.  26, 
upon  the  importatiofi  of  hemp,  or  undressed  flax, 
from  the  British  plantations.  This  bounty  was 
granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24th  J  une, 
1764,  to  the  24th  June,  1785.  For  the  first  seven 
years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  the 
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ton,  for  the  second  at  six  poundi^,  and  for  At 

at  four  pounds.     It  was  not  extended  to 

of  which  the  climate  (although  hemp  is 

raised  there,  in  small  quantities  and  of  ah 

quality)  is  not  very  fit  for  that  produeeJ 

bounty  upon  the  importation  of  Scoteh  flaiM^^ 

England  would  have  been  too  great  a  distioaild^  . 

ment  to  the  native  produce  of  the  southern  fA 

the  united  kingdom^  y 

The  fourth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  _ 
by  the  5  Geo.  III.  chap.  45,  upon  the  imporUMI^ 
of  wood  from  America.  It  was  g^ranted  fiirUlil^ 
years,  from  the  1st  January,  1766,  to  the  Ist  Jitf  U^ 
ary,  1775.  During  the  first  three  years,  itwtskU'^ 
be  for  every  hundred  and  twenty  good  dtels,  4t  thi  1  "^ 
rate  of  one  pound ;  and  for  every  load  contaitiik|  i^ 
fifty  cubic  feet  of  other  squared  timber,  at  the  nit  1^ 
of  twelve  shillings.  For  the  second  three  ytfats,  it  |^^ 
was  for  deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  shillings, 
and  for  other  squared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
shillings ;  and  for  the  third  three  years,  it  was  for 
deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings,  and  for 
other  squared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillingSi        | 

The  fiflh  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted  bj 
the  9  Geo.  III.  chap.  38,  upon  the  importation  of 
raw  silk  from  the  British  plantations.  It  was 
granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  1st  January, 
1770,  to  the  1st  January,  1791.  For  the  first  seven 
years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pounds 
for  every  hundred  pounds'  value ;  for  the  second,  at 
twenty  pounds ;  and  for  the  third,  at  fifteen  pounds. 


m^nsg^ment  of  the  silk-wQrm  aQd  the  prepa- 
|p  of  silk  requires  so  ipuch  baud  labpur,  and 
ur  is  so  very  dear  in  America,  that  eveA  t)iis 
^  bouiity,  I  have  been  inforniedi  was  not  likely 
fodiice  any  considerable  effect. 
lie  8ixth/lM)unty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted 
11  (}eo.  III.  chap.  50,  for  the  importation  of 
!,  hogsbead$9  and  barrel-staves  and  heading  froni 
Pritisb  plantations.  It  was  granted  for  pin^ 
'8,  from  1st  January,  1772,  to  the  1st  January, 
1 .  Por  the  first  three  years,  it  was  for  a  certain 
ritity  of  each,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds ; 
the  second  three  years,  at  four  pounds  {  ai^d  for 
tbird  three  ye^rs9  at  two  pounds. 
lie  seventh  and  last  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that 
it^d  ))y  the  19  Geo.  III.  chap.  37,  upon  the 
ortation  of  hemp  from  Ireland.  It  was  granted 
he  same  manner  as  that  for  the  importatipn  of 
ip  and  undressed  f)ax  from  America,  for  twenty- 
years,  from  the  24th  Jvine,  1779,  to  the  24th 
le,  1800.  This  term  is  divided,  likewise,  intq 
^  periods  of  seven  years  each;  an4  in  each  of 
ie  periods,  the  rate  of  the  Irish  bounty  is  the 
le  with  that  of  the  American.  It  does  not,  how- 
r,  like  the  American  bounty,  extend  to  the  ira- 
tation  of  undressed  ilax.  It  would  have  been 
great  a  discouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
at  in  Great  Britain.  When  this  last  bounty  was 
nted,  the  British  and  Irish  legislatures  were  not 
nuch  better  humour  with  one  another,  than  the 
tish  aQd  American  had  been  before.     But  this 
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is  from  ignorance  chiefly,  and  the  meanness  of  dm* 
cantile  prejudice,  that  they  ever  oppress  it.    Bit 
the  real  interest  of  the  servants  is  by  no  means  the 
same  with  that  of  the  country,  and  the  most  peifed 
information  would  not  necessarily  put  an  end  ts 
their    oppressions.      The    regulations    aecordlDglj 
which  have  been  sent  out  from  Europe,  though 
they  have  been  frequently  weak,  have   upon  most 
occasions  been  well-meaning.      More   intelligenoe 
and  perhax)s  less  good-meaning  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  those  established  by  the  servants  in  Indii. 
It  is  a  very  singular  government  in  which  every 
member  of  the  administration  wishes  to  get  oat  of 
the  country,  and  consequently  to  have  done  with 
the  government,  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  to  whose 
interest,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it  and  carried  his 
whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent 
though  the  whole  country  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake. 

I  mean  not,  however,  by  anything  which  I  have 
here  said,  to  throw  any  odious  imputation  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  much  less  upon  that  of  any  particular 
persons.  It  is  the  system  of  government,  the  situ- 
ation in  which  they  are  placed,  that  I  mean  to  cen- 
sure ;  not  the  character  of  those  who  have  acted  in 
it.  They  acted  as  their  situation  naturally  directed, 
and  they  who  have  clamoured  the  loudest  against 
them  would,  probably,  not  have  acted  better  them- 
selves. In  war  and  negociation,  the  councils  of 
Madras  and  Calcutta  have  upon  several  occasions 
conducted  themselves  with  a  resolution  and  deci- 
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sive  wisdom  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
senate  of  Rome  in  the  best  days  of  that  republic* 
The  members  of  those  councils,  however,  had  been 
bred  to  professions  very  different  from  war  and 
politics.  But  their  situation  alone,  without  edu- 
cation, experience,  or  even  example,  seems  to  have 
formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  great  qualities  which 
it  required,  and  to  have  inspired  them  both  with 
abilities  and  virtues  which  they  themselves  could 
not  well  know  that  they  possessed.  If  upon  some 
occasions,  therefore,  it  has  animated  them  to  ac- 
tions of  magnanimity  which  could  not  well  have 
been  expected  from  them,  we  should  not  wonder  if 
upon  others  it  has  prompted  them  to  exploits  of 
somewhat  a  different  nature. 

Such  exclusive  companies,  therefore,  are  nui- 
sances in  every  respect;  always  more  or  less  incon* 
venient  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  esta- 
blished, and  destructive  to  those  which  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  under  their  government 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Conclusion  of  the  Mercantile  System, 

If* 

Though  the  encouragement  of  exportation,  and  ib  1^ 
discouragement  of  importation,  are  the  two  graft  ifi; 
engines  by  which  the  mercantile  system  proposes  to  h 
enrich  every  country,  yet  with  regard  to  some  puf- 
ticular  commodities  it  seems  to  follow  an  opponte 
plan:  to  discourage  exportation  and  to  encouragi 
importation.  Its  ultimate  object,  however,  it  pre- 
tends, is  always  the  same,  to  enrich  the  country  bf 
an  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  It  discourages 
the  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture, 
and  of  the  instruments  of  trade,  in  order  to  give  our 
own  workmen  an  advantage,  and  to  enable  them  to 
undersell  those  of  other  nations  in  all  foreign  mar- 
kets :  and  by  restraining,  in  this  manner,  the  ex- 
portation of  a  few  commodities,  of  no  great  price, 
it  proposes  to  occasion  a  much  greater  and  more 
valuable  exportation  of  others.  It  encourages  the 
importation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  in 
order  that  our  own  people  may  be  enabled  to  work 
them  up  more  cheaply,  and  thereby  prevent  a 
greater  and  more  valuable  importation  of  the 
manufactured  commodities.  I  do  not  observe,  at 
least  in    our    Statute    Book,  any  encouragement 
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to  the  importation  of  the  instraments  of 
'When  manufactures  have  advanced  to  a 
n  pitch  of  greatness,  the  fabrication  of  the 
ments  of  trade  becomes  itself  the  object  of 
at  number  of  very  important  manufactures. 
ive  any  particular  encouragement  to  the  im- 
ion  of  such  instruments,  would  interfere  too 

with  the  interest  of  those  manufactures.  Such 
tation,  therefore,  instead  of  being  encouraged, 
equently  been  prohibited.  Thus  the  importa* 
)f  wool  'cards,  except  from  Ireland,  or  when 
;ht  in  as  wreck  or  prize  goods,  was  pro^ 
d  by  the  3d  of  Edward  IV.;  which  prohi- 
i  was  rene\ted  by  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  and 
een  continued  and  rendered  perpetual  by  sub* 
nt  laws. 

e  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture 
iometimes  been  encouraged  by  an  exemption 

the  duties  to  which  other  goods  are  subject, 
sometimes  by  bounties. 

e  importation  of  sheep's  wool  from  several  dif- 
t  countries,  of  cotton  wool  from  all  countries,  of 
2ssed  flax,  of  the  greater  part  of  dyeing  drugs, 
le  greater  part  of  undressed  hides  from  Ireland 
le  British  colonies,  of  seal  skins  from  the  Bri- 
jrreenland  fishery,  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the 
sh  colonies,  as  well  as  of  several  other  mate- 

of  manufacture,  has  been  encouraged  by  an 
ption  from  all  duties,  if  properly  entered  at 
ustomhouse.  The  private  interest  of  our  mer- 
ts  and  manufacturers  may,  perhaps,  have  ex- 
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tortedfrom  i^^  legislature  these  e^mptioia,tt1Mp^^ 
as  the  ffieater  part  of  pur  other  comin^r^  vMp^ 
latioas.  They  are,  however,  perfectly  juBtlilhrr'' 
reasonable,  aud  if,  consistently  with  the  neoariAlMP^, 
of  the  state,  they  could  be  extended  to  l^U  tlw6hi|m^ 
materials  of  manufacture,  the  public  wpuld  epr K^ 
tainly  be  4  gainer.  Ml 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufacturers,  howMilk 
has  in  some  cases  extended  these  exemptioni  |  Im] 
good  deal  beyond  whi^t  ca|i  justly  be  considered  ifiliB 
the  rude  materials  of  their  wpr)c.  By  the  24  Qeo-Ki  W 
chap.  46,  a  small  duty  of  only  one  penny  the  pouvl  \i 
was  imposed  upon  the  importation  f>f  foreign  bran  ti 
linen  yarn,  i^stead  of  muph  higher  duties,  to  wlud  i| 
it  had  been  subjected  before,  yiz«  of  sixpence  te  1 1 
pound  upon  sail  yarn,  of  one  shilling  the  pound 
upon  all  French  and  Dutch  yam,  and  of  tno 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  upon  die 
hundred  weight  of  all  spruce  or  Muscovia  yarn. 
But  our  manufacturers  were  not  long  satisfied  with 
this  reduction.  By  the  29th  of  the  same  kin^, 
chap.  15,  the  same  law  which  gave  a  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  British  and  Irish  linen  of  which 
the  price  did  not  exceed  eighteen  pence  the  yard, 
even  this  small  duty  upon  the  importation  of  brown 
linen  yarn  was  taken  away.  In  the  ditferent  opera- 
tions, however,  which  are  necessary  for  the  pre- 
paration of  linen  yarn,  a  good  deal  more  industry 
is  employed,  than  in  the  subsequent  operation  of 
preparing  linen  cloth  from  Hnen  yarn.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  industry  of  the  flax-growers  and 
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k-dressers,  ibre^  or  fout  spinners,  at 'least,  kre 
cessary,  in  order  id  keep  one  ifr^avfer  iii  constant 
tployment ;  and  iriore  than  foulr-fifthis  of  the 
Ole  quantity  of  labour,  nectissary  for  the  pre- 
ation  of  linen  cloth,  is  employed  iii  that  of  linen 
tl ;  but  our  spibhers  are  poor  people,  wdihen 
itnonly,  scattered  abbitt  in  all  difiereiit  parts  of  . 
country,  without  support  or  protection.  It  is 
by  the  sale  of  their  work,  but  by  that  of  the 
ipiete  work  of  the  weavers,  that  out  gpreat  master 
riufacturers  make  their  profits.  As  it  is  th6ir 
srest  to  sell  the  complete  manufadture  as  dear, 
is  it  to  buy  the  materials  as  cheap  as  possible, 
extorting  from  the  legislature  bounties  upon  the 
tortatioh  of  their  own  linen,  high  duties  upon  the 
>ortation  of  all  foreign  linen,  and  a  total  pro- 
ition  of  the  home  consumption  of  some  sorts  of 
»nch  linen,  they  endeavour  to  sell  their  own  goods 
dear  as  possible.  By  encouraging  the  importa- 
1  of  foreign  linen  yarn,  and  thereby  bringing  it 
3  competition  with  that  which  is  made  by  bu)r 
a  people,  they  endeavour  to  buy  the  work  of  the 
»r  spinners  as  cheap  as  possible.  They  are  as  in- 
t  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  their  own  weavel^, 
the  earnings  of  the  poor  spinners,  and  it  is  by  no 
ans  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman,  that  they 
leavour  either  to  raise  the  price  of  the  complete 
rk,  or  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  materials.  It 
he  industry  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
the  rich  and  the  powerful,  that  is  principally  en- 
raged by  our  mercantile  system.    That  which 
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is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  thenlHB  ?^' 
gent,  is  too  often  either  neglected,  or  oppressed,  -wt  ^- 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  liHlBKff^''^^ 
and  the  exemption  from  duty  upon  the  importitekd^ 
of  foreign  yam,  ivhich  were  granted  only  for  fiMwrti^ 
years,  but  continued  by  two  different  prolongatioii  vi 
expire  with  the  end  of  the  session  of  parliatMiUr 
which  shall  immediately  follow  the  24th  of  JuMklW 
1786.  Ifei 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importation  o(  I  Ifc 
the  materials  of  manufacture  by  bounties,  has  bed  l^i! 
principally  confined  to  such  as  were  imported  froa  pi 
our  American  plantations.  \k 

The  first  bounties  of  this  kind  were  those  granted  U, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  upoo  \\ 
the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America.  Un-  |1 
der  this  denomination  were  comprehended  timber 
fit  for  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits ;  hemp ;  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine.  The  bounty,  however,  of  one  pound 
the  ton  upon  masting  timber,  and  that  of  six  pounds 
the  ton  upon  hemp,  were  extended  to  such  as  should 
be  imported  into  England  from  Scotland.  Both 
these  bounties  continued  without  any  variation,  at 
the  same  rate,  till  they  were  severally  allowed  to 
expire;  that  upon  hemp  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1741,  and  that  upon  masting-timber  at  the  end  of 
the  session  of  Parliament  immediately  following  the 
24th  June,  1781. 

The  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  underwent,  during  their  continuance, 
several  alterations.     Originally  that  upon  tar  was 
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ir  pounds  the  ton;  that  upon  pitch  the  same;  and 
■it  upon  turpentine,  three  pounds  the  ton.  The 
nmty  of  four  pounds  the  ton  upon  tar  was  after^ 
Krds  confined  to  such  as  had  heen  prepared  in  a 
vticular  manner;  that  upon  other  good,  clean, 
id  merchantable  tar  was  reduced  to  two  pounds 
or  shillings  the  ton.  The  bounty  upon  pitch  was 
cewise  reduced  to  one  pound ;  and  that  upon  tur- 
utine  to  one  pound  ten  shillings  the  ton. 
The  second  bpunty  upon  the  importation  of  any 

the  materials  of  manufacture,  according  to  the 
ier  of  time,  was  that  granted  by  the  21  Geo.  II. 
ap.  30,  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from  the 
iiish  plantations.  When  the  plantation  indigo 
IS  worth  three-fourths  of  the  price  of  the  best 
"ench  indigo,  it  was  by  this  act  entitled  to  a  bounty 

sixpence  the  pound.  This  bounty,  which,  like 
ost  others,  was  granted  only  for  a  limited  time, 
IS  continued  by  several  prolongations,  but  was 
duced  to  four-pence  the  pound.     It  was  allowed 

expire  with  the  end  of  the  session  of  parliament 
hich  followed  the  25th  March,  1781. 
The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted 
nuch  about  the  time  that  we  were  beginning  some- 
[DCS  to  court  and  sometimes  to  quarrel  with  our 
merican  colonies)  by  the  4  Geo.  III.  chap.  26, 
pon  the  importatioh  of  hemp,  or  undressed  flax, 
om  the  British  plantations.  This  bounty  was 
ranted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24th  June, 
764,  to  the  24th  June,  1785.  For  the  first  seven 
ears  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  the 
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ton,  for  the  second  at  six  pounds,  and  for  thb  "V^ 
at  four  pounds.     It  was  not  extended  to  BcflMy*^ 
of  which  the  climate  (although  henap  is  som^tff^ 
raised  there,  in  small  quantities  and  of  an  inMV^ 
quality)  is  notvetyfit  for  that  produce.    WfcWPj? 
hounty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  flaililil^ 
England  would  have  been  too  great  a  discouiifftW  ^ 
ment  to  the  native  produce  of  the  southern  paArfl?^': 
the  united  kingdom.  p 

The  fourth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  gnmtell^ 
by  the  5  Geo.  III.  chap.  45,  upon  the  importatisii  1^^^ 
of  wood  from  America.  It  was  granted  for  idM  i^ 
years,  from  the  1st  January,  1766,  to  the  Ist  Jidv  |^< 
ary,  1775.  During  the  first  three  years,  it  was  ti  1^ 
be  for  every  hundred  and  twenty  good  deals,  at  tbe  | 
rate  of  one  pound;  and  for  every  load  containiiig  1? 
fifty  cubic  feet  of  other  squared  timber,  at  the  rate  ■' 
of  twelve  shillings.  For  the  second  three  yeah,  it 
was  for  deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fifleen  shillings, 
and  for  other  squared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
shillings ;  and  for  the  third  three  years,  it  was  for 
deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings,  and  for 
other  squared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings; 

The  fifth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted  by 
the  9  Geo.  III.  chap.  38,  upon  the  importation  of 
raw  silk  from  the  British  plantations.  It  was 
granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  1st  Januar}% 
1770,  to  the  1st  January,  1791.  For  the  first  seven 
years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pounds 
for  every  hundred  pounds'  value ;  for  the  second,  at 
twenty  pounds ;  and  for  the  third,  at  fifleen  pounds. 
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1^  {qan^^ment  of  the  silk-worm  aqd  tfae  prepa- 
^IJOp  of  silk  requires  so  ipuch  hand  labour,  and 
llDur  is  so  very  dear  in  America,  that  even  this 
Hat  bounty,  I  have  been  informed,  was  not  likely 
'  produce  any  considerable  effect. 
Tbe  ftixth' bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted 
pr  11  Oeo.  III.  chap.  50,  for  the  importation  of 
pe,  kogsbeadS]  and  barrel-staves  i|,nd  heading  from 
B  British  plantations.  It  was  granted  for  nine 
(iirs,  from  1st  January,  1772,  to  the  1st  January, 
^81.  For  the  first  three  years,  it  was  for  a  certain 
iftntity  of  each,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds ; 
r  the  second  three  years,  at  four  pounds ;  aQd  for 
e  third  three  yeari^  at  two  pounds. 
The  seventh  and  last  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that 
ranted  by  the  19  Geo.  III.  chap.  37,  upon  the 
9portation  of  hemp  from  Ireland.  It  was  granted 
I  the  same  manner  as  that  for  the  importatipn  of 
emp  and  undressed  flax  from  America,  for  twenty* 
ne  years,  from  the  24th  June,  1779,  to  the  24th 
une,  1800.  This  term  is  divided,  likewise,  into 
iree  periods  of  seven  years  each ;  and  in  each  of 
lose  periods,  the  rate  of  the  Irish  bounty  is  the 
sime  with  that  of  the  American.  It  does  not,  how- 
ver,  like  the  American  bounty,  extend  to  the  im- 
ortation  of  undressed  flax.  It  would  have  been 
30  great  a  discouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
lant  in  Great  Britain.  When  this  last  bounty  was 
ranted,  the  British  and  Irish  legislatures  were  not 
A  much  better  humour  with  one  another,  than  the 
British  and  American  had  been  before.    But  this 
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boon  to  Ireland,,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  granted 
under  more  fortunate  auspices,  than  all  those  to 
America. 

The  same  commodities  upon  which  we  thus  gave 
bounties,  when  imported  from  America,  were  sub- 
jected to  considerable  duties  when  imported  from 
any  other  country.  The  interest  of  our  Americaa 
colonies  was  regarded  as  the  same  with  that  of  the 
mother  country.  Their  wealth  was  considered  as 
our  wealth.  Whatever  money  was  sent  out  to  them, 
it  was  said,  came  all  back  to  us  by  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  we  could  never  become  a  farthing  the 
poorer,  by  any  expense  which  we  could  lay  out  upon 
them.  They  were  our  own  in  every  respect,  and  it 
was  an  expense  laid  out  upon  the  improvement  of 
our  own  property,  and  for  the  profitable  employmeiit 
of  our  own  people.  It  is  unnecessary,  I  apprehend, 
at  present  to  say  any  thing  further,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  folly  of  a  system,  which  fatal  experience 
has  now  sufficiently  exposed.  Had  our  Americaa 
colonies  really  been  a  part  of  Great  Britain,  those 
bounties  might  have  been  considered  as  bounties 
upon  production,  and  would  still  have  been  liable 
to  all  the  objections  to  which  such  bounties  are 
liable,  but  to  no  other. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture 
is  sometimes  discouraged  by  absolute  prohibitions, 
and  sometimes  by  high  duties. 

Our  woollen  manufacturers  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  any  other  class  of  workmen,  in  pe^ 
suadifig  the  legislature  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
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nation  depended  qpon  the  success  and  extension  of 
their  particular  business.  They  have  not  only  ob- 
tained a  inonopoly  against  the  consumers  by  an  ab- 
^lilte  prohibition  of  importing  woollen  cloths  from 
any  foreign  country;  but  they  have  likewise  obtained 
another  monopoly  against  the  sheep  farmers  and 
g^rpwers  of  wool,  by  a  similar  prohibition  of  the 
^Importation  of  live  sheep  and  wool..  The  severity 
of  many  qf  the  laws  which  ha\e  been  enacted  for 
the  security  of  the  revenue  is  very  justly  complained 
ofy  as  imposing  heavy  penalties  upon  actions  which, 
antecedent  to  the  statutes  that  declared  them  to  be 
criptieSy  had  always  been  understood  to  be  innocent, 
3iit  the  cruellest  of  our  revenue  laws,  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  are  mild  and  gentle,  in  comparison  of 
some  of  those  which  the  clamour  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  has  extorted  from  the  legislature, 
for  the  support  of  their  own  absurd  and  oppressive 
monopolies.  Like  the  laws  of  Draco,  these,  laws 
may  be  said  to  be  all  written  in  blood. 

By  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  3,  the  exporter  of 
sheep,  lambs,  or  rams,  was  for  the  first  offence  to 
forfeit  all  his  goods  for  ever,  to  suffer  a  year's  im- 
prisonment, and  then  to  have  his  left  hand  cut  ofi^ 
in  a  market-town  upon  a  market-day,  to  be  there 
nailed  up;  and  for  the  second  offence  to  be  adjudged 
a  felon,  and  to  suffer  death  accordingly.  To  prevent 
the  breed  of  our  sheep  from  being  propagated  in 
foreign  countries,  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of 
this  law.  By  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II. 
chap*  )8,  the  exportation  of  wool  was  made  felony, 
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and  the  exporter  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  nl  Mi 
forfeitures  as  a  felon.  \p 

For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,  it  is  ii  Ihi 
be  hoped  that  neither  of  these  statutes  were  eitf  k 
executed.  The  first  of  them,  however,  so  far  as  I  Ih 
know,  has  never  been  directly  repealed,  and  S»  Ic 
jeant  Hawkins  seems  to  consider  it  as  still  in  force.  1^ 
It  may,  however,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  viituaOj  V' 
repealed  by  the  1 2th  of  Charles  II.  chap.  32,  sect  3, 
which,  without  expressly  taking  away  the  penalties 
imposed  by  former  statutes,  imposes  a  new  penalty, 
viz.,  that  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  sheep  exported, 
or  attempted  to  be  exported,  together  with  the  for- 
feiture of  the  sheep  and  of  the  owner's  share  of  the 
sheep.  The  second  of  them  was  expressly  repealed 
by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  28,  sect  4, 
by  which  it  is  declared  that,  "  Whereas  the  statute 
of  the  13th  and  14lh  of  King  Charles  II.,  made 
against  the  exportation  of  wool,  among  other  things 
in  the  said  act  mentioned,  doth  enact  the  same  to 
be  deemed  felony ;  by  the  severity  of  which  penalty 
the  prosecution  of  offenders  hath  not  been  so  effec- 
tually put  in  execution :  Be  it,  therefore,  enacted  by 
the  authority  foresaid,  that  so  much  of  the  said  act, 
which  relates  to  the  making  the  said  offence  felony, 
be  repealed  and  made  void." 

The  penalties,  however,  which  are  either  imposed 
by  this  milder  statute,  or  which,  though  imposed  by 
former  statutes,  are  not  repealed  by  this  one,  are 
still  sufficiently  severe.  Besides  the  forfeiture  of 
the  goods,  the  exporter  incurs  the  penalty  of  three 
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ngs  for  every  pound  weight  of  wool  cither  ex* 
d  or  attempted  to  be  exported,  that  is,  about^ 
or  five  times  the  value.  Any  merchant  or  other 
)n  convicted  of  this  offence  is  disabled  from  re*- 
ng*  any  debt  or  account  belonging  to  him  from 
factor  or  other  person.  Let  his  fortune  be  what 
11,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  able  to  pay  those 
f  penalties,  the  law  means  to  ruin  him  com^^ 
ly.  But  as  the  morals  of  the  great  body  of  the 
le  are  not  yet  so  corrupt  as  those  of  the  con* 
rs  of  this  statute,  I  have  not  heard  that  any 
ntage  has  ever  been  taken  of  this  clause.  If 
»erson  convicted  of  this  offence  is  not  able  to 
the  penahies  within  three  months  after  judg* 
:,  he  is  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  and  if 
turns  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  is 
3  to  the  pains  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
y.  The  owner  of  the  ship  knowing  this  offence 
its  all  his  interest  in  the  ship  and  furniture, 
master  and  mariners  knowing  this  offence  for* 
ill  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  suffer  three 
hs'  imprisonment.  By  a  subsequent  statute 
laster  suffers  six  months'  imprisonment, 
order  to  prevent  exportation,  the  whole  inland 
nerce  of  wool  is  laid  under  very  burdensome 
)ppressive  restrictions.  It  cannot  be  packed  in 
)ox,  barrel,  cask,  case,  chest,  or  any  other  pack*- 
but  only  in  packs  of  leather  or  pack-cloth^  oil 
h  must  be  marked  on  the  outside  the  words 
or  yarn^  in  large  letters  not  less  than  three 
!S  long,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same  und  the 
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paclMig^,  and  three  aVuUing^  ftnr  every  iK>i  '^IWi^'^^ 
to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  packer.    It  caiiMA\i^  ^ 
loaden  on  ^ny  horse  or  qart,  or  carried  Igf  iM^T^^ 
within  five  miles  of  the  coast,  but  between  saiHii^^ 
and  sun-setting,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  sameitlV^ 
horses  and  carriages.    The  hundred  next  adjoiiiM  V^ 
to  the  sea-coast,  out  of  or  through  which  the  wQdn  « 
carried  or  exported,  forfeits  twenty  pounds,  if  4|V^ 
wool  is  under  the  value  of  ten  pounds;  andif  rfl^ 
greater  value,  then  treble  that  value,  together  will  r^ 
treble  costs,  to  be  sued  for  vrithin  the  year.    Ill  U 
execution  to  be  against  any  two  of  the  iphatitiift  y 
whom  the  sessions  must  reimburse,  by  an  ao|Ksmnri>  |^ 
on  the  other  inhabitants,  as  in  the  cases  of  ipbbeiy. 
AQd  if  any  person  compounds  with  the  hundred  ibr 
less  than  this  penalty,  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  fin 
years;  and  any  other  person  may  prosecute.  Thoe 
regulations  take  place  through  the  whole  kingdoni. 
But  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
the  restrictions  are  still  more  troublesome.     Every 
owner  of  wool  within  ten  miles  of  the  sea-coast  must  I 
give  an  account  in  writing,  three  days  after  shearingt 
to  the  next  officer  of  the  customs,  of  the  number  of  ' 
his  fleeces,  and  of  the  places  where  they  are  lodged,   i 
And  before  he  removes  any  part  of  them,  he  must    ! 
give  the  like  notice  of  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  fleeces,  and  of  the  name  and  abode  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  sold,  and  of  the  place  to  which  it 
is  intended  they  should  be   carried.     No  person 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea,  in  the  said  counties, 
can  buy  any  wool,  before  \\e  enters  into  bond  to  the 
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^,  that  no  part  of  the  wool  which  he  shall  so  buy 
ill  be  sold  by  him  to  any  other  person  within  fif» 
tb  miles  of  the  sea.  If  any  wool  is  found  carrying 
f&rds  the  sea-side  in  the  said  counties,  unless  it 
i  been  entered  and  security  given  as  aforesaid,  it 
brfeited,  and  the  offender  also  forfeits  three  shil- 
^  for  every  pound  weight.  If  any  person  lays 
wool,  not  entered  as  aforesaid,  within  fifteen 
es  of  the  sea,  it  must  be  seized  and  forfeited,  and 
after  such  seizure,  any  person  shall  claim  the 
le,  he  must  give  security  to  the  exchequer,  that  if 
IS  cast  upon  trial  he  shall  pay  treble  costs,  besides 
other  penalties. 

Vhen  such  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  in* 
d  trade,  the  coasting  trade,  we  may  believe,  can- 
be  left  very  free.     Every  owner  of  wool  who 
rieth,  or  causeth  to  be  carried,  any  wool  to  any 
t  or  place  on  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  be  from 
nee  transported  by  sea  to  any  other  place  or  port 
the  coast,  must  first  cause  an  entry  thereof  to  be 
de  at  the  port  from  whence  it  is  intended  to  be 
iveyed,  containing  the  weight,  marks,  and  num« 
of  the  packages,  before  he  brings  the   same 
bin  five  miles  of  that  port;  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
same,  and  also  the  horses,  carts,  and  other  car- 
res;  and  also  of  suffering  and  forfeiting,  as  by 
other  laws  in  force  against  the  exportation  of 
3l.    This  law,  however  (1  Will  III.  chap.  32),  is 
very  indulgent  as  to  declare,  that  *'  this  shall  not 
der  any  person  from  carrying  his  wool  home  from 
:  place  of  shearing,  though  it  be  within  five  inile3 
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of  the  sea,  provided  that  in  ten  days  after  BbeaMiiP'^. 
and  before  he  remove  the  wool,  he  do  under  Ibli  | 
hand  certify,  to  the  next  officer  of  the  cii8toiDi,tlip^ 
true  number  of  fleeces,  and  where  it  is  housed;  i^F.^ 
do  not  remove  the  same,  without  certifying  to  oAk' 
officer,  under  his  hand,  his  intention  so  to  do,  tIpBi  Itt. 
days  before."     Bond  must  be  given  that  the  loi  1^ 
to  be  carried  coastways  is  to  be  landed  at  the  firii-  IW 
cular  port  for  which  it  is  entered  outwards;  andU  w. 
any  part  of  it  is  landed  without  the  presence  of  u  Is^ 
officer,  not  only  the  forfeiture  of  the  wool  is  incanri  p 
as  in  other  goods,  but  the  usual  additional  penaltj  1  ' 
of  three  shillings  for  every  pound  weight  is  Ukewn  h 
incurred.  h 

Our  woollen  manufacturers,  in  order  to  jostilj  |^ 
their  demand  of  such  extraordinary  restrictions  and 
regulations,  confidently  asserted  that  English  wool 
was  of  a  peculiar  quality,  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  country ;  that  the  wool  of  other  countries 
could  not,  without  some  mixture  of  it,  be  wrought 
up  into  any  tolerable  manufacture;  that  fine  cloth 
could  not  be  made  without  it ;  that  England,  there- 
fore, if  the  exportation  of  it  could  be  totally  pre- 
vented, could  monopolize  to  herself  almost  the  whole 
woollen  trade  of  the  world;  and  thus,  having  no 
rivals,  could  sell  at  what  price  she  pleased,  and  in  a 
short  time  acquire  the  most  incredible  degree  of 
wealth  by  the  most  advantageous  balance  of  trade. 
This  doctrine,  like  most  other  doctrines  which  are 
confidently  asserted  by  any  considerable  number  of 
people,  was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  most  impli- 
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Jdf  believed  by  a  much  gireatet  nutttberi  by  almost 
I  those  Who  ktt  either  unacquainted  with  the 
loUien  trade^  or  who  have  not  made  particular 
quirles.  It  is,  however,  so  perfectly  false^  that 
Igflish  Wool  is  in  iEiny  respect  necessary  for  the 
Iking  of  fine  cloth,  that  it  is  altogether  unfit  for 
Fine  cloth  is  made  altogether  of  Spanish  wool. 
Ig^lish  wool  cannot  be  even  so  mixed  with  Spanish 
i«>l  as  to  enter  into  the  composition  without  spoiling 
d  degrading,  in  some  degree,  the  fabric  of  the 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  fbregoing  part  of  this 
rk^  that  the  efi^ct  of  these  regulations  has  been 
depress  the  price  of  English  wool,  not  only  below 
lat  it  naturally  Would  be  in  the  present  times,  but 
ry  much  below  what  it  actually  was  in  the  time  of 
IWard  III.    The  price  of  Scots  wool,  when  in  cons- 
ilience of  the  union  it  became  subject  to  the  same 
^ulations,  is  said  to  have  fallen  about  one  half. 
is  observed  by  the  very  accurate  and  intelligent 
thor  of  the  Memoirs  of  Wool^  the  Reverend  Mr. 
hn  Smijth,  that  the  price  of  the  best  English  Wool 
England  is  generally  below  what  wool  of  a  very 
*erior  quality  commonly  sells  for  in  the  market  of 
nsterdam.     To  depress  the  price  of  this  commo- 
y  below  what  may  be  called  its  natural  and  proper 
ice,  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  those  regulations ; 
d  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  pro- 
ced  the  effect  that  was  expected  from  them. 
This  reduction  of  price,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
discouraging  the  growing  of  wool,  must  have  re^ 
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duoad  ftqr  nmch  the  MmsMlfvodiiM  QCflMt:MK 
uodky,  ttunigli  not  bdow  what  ii.fonMriy.«i%g|* 
beknr  what*  in  the  preieol  atate  oC things  ttiPI# 
pvobaUjr  have  been*  had  it»  in  couaqiicnQa  if  || 
open  and  free  market*  faeto  allowpd  ta  liaa  ^Jt$\ 
natoial  and  proper  price.  I  am*  lioiramrv  -diiffBirt 
to  beliete«  that  the  qoantity  of  the  ewnial  pnditt 
cannot  baYe  been  mochr  though  it  aaaf  fMhifp 
have  been  a  fittle,  affected,  bj  tlinan  iffiJuiIwi 
The  growing  of  irodL  ia  not  the  .chM^  faqnae  fnf 
which  the  sheep  fanner  emploja  hia  budnatry.  aai 
eiock.  He  expects  his  pMifit»'  mot  m  mntii  fimaslhl. 
pricte  of  the  fleece,  as  ftom  that  of  the  ouHMM ;  «4 
the  aTcrage  or  ordinary  price. of  the. letter  mi 
even,  in  many  cases,  make  np  to  him  ithaleeer  ds» 
fidency  there  may  be  in  the  average  or  ordiaaiy 
price  of  the  former.  It  has  been  observed  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  work,  that  **  Whatever  rega- 
lations  tend  to  sink  the  price,  either  of  wool  or  of 
raw  hides,  below  what  it  naturally  would  be,  must, 
in  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  have  sooM 
tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  batcher's  meat.  The 
price  both  of  the  great  and  small  cattle  which  ait 
fed  on  improved  and  cultivated  land,  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  -rent  which  the  landlord,  and  the 
profit  which  the  farmer,  has  reason  to  expect  froB 
improved  and  cultivated  land.  If  it  is  not,  they  wiD 
soon  cease  to  feed  them.  Whatever  part  of  thii 
price,  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and  the  hidc^ 
must  be  paid  by  the  carcase*  The  less  there  is  ps 
for  the  one,  the  more  must  be  paid  for  the  oUie& 
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Is  what  manner  this  price  is  to  be  divided  upon  the' 
different  parts  of  the  beast,  is  indifferent  to  the  land- 
lords and  farmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to  them. 
In  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  therefore, 
their  interest  as  landlords  and  farmers  cannot  be 
much  affected  by  such  regulations,  though  their  in- 
terest as  consumers  may,  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions."  According  to  this  reasoning,  therefore, 
this  degradation  in  the  price  of  wool  is  not  Hkely,  in 
an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  to  occasion  any 
diminution  in  the  annual  produce  of  that  commo- 
dity; except  so  far  as,  by  raising  the  price  of  mutton, 
it  may  somewhat  diminish  the  deinand  for,  and  con- 
sequently the  production  of,  that  particular  species  of 
butcher's  meat.  Its  effect,  however,  even  in  this 
way,,  it  is  probable,  is  mot  very  considerable. 

But  though  its  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
annual  produce  may  not  have  been  very  consider- 
able, its  effect  upon  the  quality,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  must  necessarily  have  been  very  great. 
The  degradation  in  the  quality  of  English  wool,  if 
not  below  what  it  was  in  former  times,  yet  below 
what  it  naturally  would  have  been  in  the  present 
state  of  improvement  and  cultivation,  must  have 
been,  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed,  very  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  degradation  of  price.  As  the 
quality  depends  upon  the  breed,  upon  the  pasture, 
and  upon  the  management  and  cleanliness  of  the 
sheep,  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  growth  of 
the  fleece,  the  attention  to  these  circumstances,  it 
may  naturally  enough  be  imagined,  can  never  be 

VOL.  111.  2  p 
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peiii»  ho^everi  that  tha  gbodneba  of  tta 

petids»  iA  a  great  meeaorei  npm  the  heaHfc, 

and  bulk  of  the  animal;  the  aam 

neceeiarj  for  the  Hnprofewnrt  of  dto  ianiMl^'lB^ 

in  aome  reqpecti,  aaflkiaot  (far  UMt  of  tto  iM||P 

Noiwitfaatandini^  the  digrtriitioB  «f  ptkft^ 

wodi  is  said  to  haie  be«i  inpnvod 

during  the  coutae  gfon  of  the  pwi»«t  cmtmt*  Vi 

impcovement  migfat  peibape  Imo  \mm  gvMMrlCft 

inrke  had  been  batters  bat  the  kmmm  «£  pim 

tboogb  it  may  hate  obilMsfeed,  ynl  airtafa^ytUp" 

not  altogether  provonted  thit  hn<iiMiBWli 

The  Tioienoe  of  these  regnlailena» 
to  ha^e  afiected  neither  theiqmnitllf  nor  dm  qMMr 
of  the  annual  produce  of  wool  so  mnch  » it  tti%ht 
have  been  expected  to  do  (though  I  think  it  fnobeUs 
that  it  may  have  affected  the  latter  a  good  deal  moM 
than  the  former) ;  and  the  interest  of  the  groWers  ef 
wool,  though  it  must  have  been  hurt  in  some  degree, 
seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  maA  less  hnrt  { 
than  could  well  have  been  imagined. 

These  consideiiations,  howevoTy  w^  not  justify  At 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  wool.  iBak 
they  will  fully  justify  the  imposition  of  •  eonsids^ 
able  tax  upon  that  exportation.  I 

To  hurt  in  any  degree  the  interest  rf  any  ens 
order  of  citizens,  for  no  other  purpose  bat  to  pw- 
mote  that  of  some  other,  is  evidently  ooBtnry  to    | 
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justice  and  equality  of  treatment  which  the 
ign  owes  to  all  the  different  orders  of  his  suh- 
kets.     But  the  prohibition  certainly  hurts,  in  some 
!,  the  interest  of  the  growers  of  wool,  for  no 
\x  purpose  but  to  promote  that  of  the  manu- 
4heturer8. 

;     '  £very  different  order  of  citizens  is  bound  to  con- 
j  Wbote  to  the  support  of  the  sovereign  or  common- 
i  wealth.    A  tax  of  five,  or  even  of  ten  shillings  upon 
I  Ae  exportation  of  every  tod  of  wool,  would  produce 
r  1^  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  sovereign.    It 
fiould  hurt  the  interest  of  the  growers  somewhat 
flbt  than  the  prohibition,  because  it  would  not  pro- 
hMj  lower  the  price  of  wool  quite  so  much.     It 
would  afford  a  sufficient  advantage  to  the  manufac- 
turer, because,  though  he  might  not  buy  his  wool 
altogether  so  cheap  as  under  the  prohibition,  he 
would  still  buy  it,  at  least,  five  or   ten  shillings 
cheaper  than  any  foreign  manufacturer  could  buy 
it,  besides  saving  the  freight  and  insurance,  which 
the  other  would  be  obliged  to  pay.    It  is  scarce 
possible  to  devise  a  tax  which  could  produce  any 
eonsiderable  revenue  to  the  sovereign,  and  at  the 
same  time  occasion  so  little  inconveniency  to  any- 
body. 

The  prohibition,  notwithstanding  all  the  penalties 
which  g^ard  it,  does  not  prevent  the  exportation  of 
wool.  It  is  exported,  it  is  well  known,  in  great 
quantities.  The  great  difference  between  the  price 
in  the  home  and  that  in  the  foreign  market,  presents 
such  a  temptation  to  smuggling,  that  all  the  rigour 
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'■  earth,  or  fuJIec's  dif.f  «^ 
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le  exportation  of* 
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nfB  exportKtion  of 
■uppowd  to  be  oec        j 
the  woollen  nwni 
nearly  the  nme 
£Tea  tobacco-pipe  clay,  U 
difieirat  from  fuUer*!  day, 
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tunes  be  exported  ai  toj 
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By  the  IStb  and  14th  of  (  harles  II.  chap.  7,  tbt 
exportation,  not  only  of  raw  hides,  but  of  tanned 
leather,  except  in  the  shape  of  tmots,  shoes,  or  slifK 
pers,  WHS  prohibited ;  and  the  law  gave  a  moDopolj 
to  our  bootmakers  and  shoemakers,  not  only  agaiiul 
our  graziers,  but  against  our  tanners.  By  subae- 
quent  statutes,  our  tanners  have  got  themselTn 
exempted  from  this  monopoly,  upon  paying  a  enitll 
tax  of  only  one  Bhilling  on  the  hundredweight  of 
tanned  leather,  weighing  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds.  They  have  obtained  likewise  the  drawback 
of  two-thirds  of  the  excise  duties  imposed  apoa  tbeir 
commodity,  even  when  exported  without  further 
manufacture.  All  manufactures  of  leather  maybe 
exported  duty  free;  and  the  exporter  is  besides  en- 
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'^  to  the  drawback  of  the  whole  dutiee  <^  excise. 
^  graziers  still  continue  subject  to  the  old  mono- 
^*  Oraziers  separated  from  one  another,  and 
^persed  through  all  the  different  corners  of  the 
liiitry,  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  combine 
%iether  for  the  purpose  either  of  imposing  mono- 
(^ies  upon  their  fellow-citizens,  or  of  exempting 
Kmselves  from  such  as  may  have  been  imposed 
xm  them  by  other  people.  Manufacturers  of  all 
lids,  collected  together  in  numerous  bodies  in  all 
eat  cities,  easily  can.  Even  the  horns  of  cattle 
e  prohibited  to  be  exported ;  and  the  two  insigni- 
ant  trades  of  the  homer  and  comb-maker  enjoy, 
^8  respect,  a  monopoly  against  the  graziers. 
Restraints,  either  by  prohibitions  or  by  taxes, 
ion  the  exportation  of  goods  which  are  partially, 
it  not  completely  manufactured,  are  not  peculiar 
the  manufacture  of  leather.  As  long  as  any 
ing  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  fit  any  com- 
odity  for  immediate  use  and  consumption,  our 
anufacturers  think  that  they  themselves  ought  to 
ive  the  doing  of  it.  Woollen  yarn  and  worsted 
e  prohibited  to  be  exported  under  the  same  penal- 
is  as  wool.  £ven  white  cloths  are  subject  to  a 
ity  upon  exportation,  and  our  dyers  have  so  far 
)tained  a  monopoly  against  our  clothiers.  Our 
othiers  would  probably  have  been  able  to  defend 
emselves  against  it,  but  it  happens  that  the  greater 
irt  of  our  principal  clothiers  are  themselves  like- 
ise  dyers.  Watch-cases,  clock-cases,  and  dial- 
fttes  for  clocks  and  watches,  have  been  prohibited 
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manu&ctured  brass,  of  wh&t  is  culled    gun-roeiai, 

bell'metal,  and  shroff-metal,  still  coatinues  to  be 

prohibited.     Brass    manufactures  of  all  sorts  mt; 

be  exported  duty  free. 

The  exportation  of  the  mateiiula  of  manufactiire, 
where  it  is  not  altc^ther  prohibited,  is  in  muf 
cases  -subjected  to  considerable  duties. 

By  the  8th  George  I.  chap.  15,  the  expartaliou 
of  all  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Brititin,  upon  which  any  duties  had  been  imposed 
by  former  statutes,  was  rendered  duly  free.  13k 
following  goods,  however,  were  excepted :  Alum, 
lead,  lead  ore,  tin,  tunned  leather,  copperas,  cotlt, 
wool,  cards,  white  woollen  cloths,  lapis  calaminaris, 
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**^  of  all  sorts,  glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares' 
Hil,  hair  of  all  sorts,  horses,  and  litharge  of  lead. 

you  except  horses,  all  these  are  either  materials 
»  manufacture,  or  incomplete  manufactures  (which 
lay  be  considered  as  materials  for  still  further 
Banufacture),  or  instruments  of  trade.  This  statute 
Kaves  them  subject  to  all  the  old  duties  which  had 
ver  been  imposed  upon  them,  the  old  subsidy  and 
tie  per  cent,  outwards. 

By  the  same  statute  a  great  number  of  foreign 
rugs  for  dyers'  use  are  exempted  from  all  duties 
pen  importation.  Each  of  them,  however,  is  after- 
ards  subjected  to  a  certain  duty,  not  indeed  a  very 
^vy  one,  upon  exportation.  Our  dyers,  it  seems, 
hile  they  thought  it  for  their  interest  io  encourage 
e  importation  of  those  drugs,  by  an  exemption 
om  all  duties,  thought  it  likewise  for  their  own 
terest  to  throw  some  small  discouragement  upon 
leir  exportation.  The  avidity,  however,  which 
iggested  this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  ingenuity, 
lost  probably  disappointed  itself  of  its  object.  It 
ecessarily  taught  the  importers  to  be  more  careful 
lan  they  might  otherwise  have  been,  that  their 
nportation  should  not  exceed  what  was  necessary 
ir  the  supply  of  the  home  market.  The  hoine 
larket  was  at  all  times  likely  to  be  more  scantily 
ipplied ;  the  commodities  were  at  all  times  likely 
•  be  somewhat  dearer  there  than  they  would  have 
*en,  had  the  exportation  been  rendered  as  free  as 
e  importation. 

By  the  abovementioned  statute,  gum  senega  or 
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gnn  Mbk,  beiny  •nOb^  the  ejiumerated  iT^\ 
Amgfl,  tBigbt  be  In^etWd  duty  free.  Tlkej 
'  pnlljwIedilBdiefedrto  B  wmil  poundage  duly,  anuiuit- 
<bf  Ml;  to  tbmpMice  -la  Ihe  hundredweighl  upal 
IMr  (C-ttiporittiDD.  PMnce  enjoyed,  at  that  1' 
iU  MduifB  Wde  ta  tin  feuntr;  most  prodtidi' 
'tiKMb  dnigB,  Hut  which  lies  in  the  iieighboarbixd 
-of  dnScAe^i'Ud  Ab  British  market  could 
be  euUy  sopfrfied  by  tbe  tnnnediate  importulion  d 
Umn  from  the  ^Me  tiF  gtowth.  By  th«  S^  U«<l 
n.,  tiifcreAn,  gnfti  aUtegu  nas  allowed  to  be  iiD- 
{lotted  (toMW^  to  Ac-  general  dispositions  of  tb 
vet  of  UnlgKtiim)  fhXB  Iny  part  of  Europe. 
'  ttlt  1k#,  kiMrter,  did  not  mean  to  encourage  tlu 
^pedes  of  trade,  m  tamtrary  to  the  general  prin- 
'Cf)llee  bf  die  BNTCWitile  policy  of  En^tnnd,  it  im- 
posed ft  duty  t>r  ten  shillings  the  hundredweigfal 
upon  such  importation,  and  no  part  of  this  duty  was 
to  be  aflerwards  drawn  back  upon  its  exportation. 
l%e  succ^^sfiil  var  which  beu;an  in  1753  gave  Great 
Britain  the  same  exclnsive  trade  to  those  countries 
which  fVance  had  enjoyed  before.  Our  manafaC' 
turers,  as  soon  as  the  peace  was  made,  endeavmHcd 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage,  and  to  eit>- 
bUsh  a  monopoly  in  their  own  favoor,  both  againt 
the  growers,  and  ag^nst  the  importers  of  thja  com- 
modity. By  the  5th  Geo.  HI.,  therefore,  chap.  87, 
the  esportation  of  gum  senega  from  his  Majesty's 
dominions  in  Africa  was  confined  to  Great  Britun, 
and  was  subjected  to  all  the  same  lestrictioiu,  r^o- 
lalions,  forfeitures,  and  penaltieB  as  that  qf  the  cnu- 
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?d  commodities  of  the  British  colonies  in 
ca  and  the  West  Indies.  Its  importation,  in- 
ivas  subjected  to  a  small  di^ty  of  sixpence  the 
edweight,  but  its  re-exportation  was  subjected 

enormous  duty  of  one  pound  ten  shillings  the 
edweight  It  was  the  intention  of  our  manu- 
2rs  that  the  whole  produce  of  those  countries 
I  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  in  order 
iiey  themselves  might  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at 
)wn  price,  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  exported 

but  at  such  an  expense  as  would  sufficiently 
rage  that  exportation.  Their  avidity,  however, 
this,  as  well  as  upon  many  other  occasions, 
ointed  itself  of  its  object.  This  enormous 
presented  such  a  temptation  to  smuggling, 
rreat  quantities  of  this  commodity  were  clan- 
ely  exported,  probably  to  all  the  manufacturing 
•ies  of  Europe,  but  particularly  to  Holland,  not 
Tom  Great  Britain,  but  from  Africa.  Upon 
:count,  by  the  14  Geo.  III.  chap.  10,  this  duty 
exportation  was  reduced  to  five  shillings  the 
edweight. 

the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which  the  old 
y  was  levied,  beaver-skins  were  estimated  at 
illings  and  eightpence  a  piece,  and  the  difier- 
ibsidies  and  imposts,  which  before  the  year 
liad  been  laid  upon  their  importation,  amounted 
-fifth  part  of  the  rate,  or  to  sixteenpence  upon 
kin ;  all  of  which,  except  half  the  old  subsidy, 
xting  only  to  twopence,  was  drawn  back  upon 
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lleiency  there  may  be  in  d  average  or  ordinaiy 
jMrice  of  the  former.  It  has  been  observed  in  tin 
foregoing  part  of  this  work,  that  **  Whatever  regu- 
lations tend  to  sink  the  price,  either  of  wool  or  of 
raw  hides,  below  what  it  naturally  would  be,  must, 
in  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  have  soon 
tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  butcher's  meat.  The 
price  both  of  the  great  and  small  cattle  which  ait 
fed  on  improved  and  cultivated  land,  must  be  suffi* 
cient  to  pay  the  rent  which  the  landlord,  and  the 
profit  which  the  farmer,  has  reason  to  expect  from 
improved  and  cultivated  land.  If  it  is  not^  they  wiD 
soon  cease  to  feed  them.  Whatever  part,  of  this 
price,  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and  the  hidc^ 
must  be  paid  by  the  carcase.  The  less  there  is  paid 
for  the  one,  the  more  must  be  paid  for  the  othe& 
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Ib  what  manner  this  price  is  to  be  divided  upon  the 
different  parts  of  the  beast,  is  indifferent  to  the  land- 
lords and  farmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to  them. 
In  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  therefore, 
their  interest  as  landlords  and  farmers  cannot  be 
much  affected  by  such  regulations,  though  their  in- 
terest as  consumers  may,  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions."  According  to  this  reasoning,  therefore, 
this  degradation  in  the  price  of  wool  is  not  likely,  in 
an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  to  occasion  any 
diminution  in  the  annual  produce  of  that  commo- 
dity; except  so  far  as,  by  raising  the  price  of  mutton, 
it  may  somewhat  diminish  the  deniand  for,  and  con- 
sequently the  production  of,  that  particular  species  of 
butcher's  meat.  Its  effect,  however,  even  in  this 
way,. it  is  probable,  isTiot  very  considerable. 

But  though  its  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
annual  produce  may  not  have  been  very  consider- 
able, its  effect  upon  the  quality,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  must  necessarily  have  been  very  great. 
The  degradation  in  the  quality  of  English  wool,  if 
not .  below  what  it  was  in  former  times,  yet  below 
what  it  naturally  would  have  been  in  the  present 
state  of  improvement  and  cultivation,  must  have 
been,  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed,  very  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  degradation  of  price.  As  the 
quality  depends  upon  the  breed,  upon  the  pasture, 
and  upon  the  management  and  cleanliness  of  the 
riieep,  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  growth  of 
the  fleece,  the  attention  to  these  circumstances,  it 
may  naturally  enough  be  imagined,  can  never  be 
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The  violence  of  these  legaiitiona,  tiMrafeiOt 
to  have  afifected  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  qosH^ 
of  the  annual  produce  of  wool  so  moeh  as  it  u^j^ 
have  been  expected  to  do  (though  I  think  it  prohaMs 
that  it  may  have  affected  the  latter  a  good  deal  moit 
than  the  former) ;  and  the  interest  of  the  growers  ef 
wool,  though  it  must  have  been  hurt  m  aome  degrss, 
seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  fnack  less  halt 
than  could  well  have  been  imagined. 

These  considerations,  however,  will  not  justify  ihs 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  expcMrtation  of  wool.  Bot 
they  will  fully  justify  the  imposition  of  a  eonsidir- 
able  tax  upon  that  exportation. 

To  hurt  in  any  degree  the  interest  of  any  ene 
order  of  citizens,  for  no  other  purpose  bat  to  pio* 
mote  that  of  some  other,  iii  evidenUy  ooatranr  to 
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WikA  justice  and  equality  of  treatment  which  the 
Mvrcign  owes  to  all  the  different  orders  of  his  suh- 
But  the  prohibition  certainly  hurts,  in  some 
,  the  interest  of  the  growers  of  wool,  for  no 
r  purpose  but  to  promote  that  of  the  manu- 
boturers. 

•  £very  different  order  of  citizens  is  bound  to  con- 
libute  to  the  support  of  the  sovereign  or  common- 
f«alth.  A  tax  of  five,  or  even  of  ten  shillings  upon 
he  exportation  of  every  tod  of  wool,  would  produce 
k  ¥ery  considerable  revenue  to  the  sovereign.  It 
iottld  hurt  the  interest  of  the  growers  somewhat 
Kh  than  the  prohibition,  because  it  would  not  pro- 
bably lower  the  price  of  wool  quite  so  much.  It 
iroald  afford  a  sufficient  advantage  to  the  manufac- 
turer, because,  though  he  might  not  buy  his  wool 
altogether  so  cheap  as  under  the  prohibition,  he 
would  still  buy  it,  at  least,  five  or  ten  shillings 
cheaper  than  any  foreign  manufacturer  could  buy 
it,  besides  saving  the  freight  and  insurance,  which 
the  other  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  scarce 
possible  to  devise  a  tax  which  could  produce  any 
eonsiderable  revenue  to  the  sovereign,  and  at  the 
same  time  occasion  so  little  inconveniency  to  any- 
body. 

The  prohibition,  notwithstanding  all  the  penalties 
which  g^ard  it,  does  not  prevent  the  exportation  of 
wool.  It  is  exported,  it  is  well  known,  in  great 
quantities.  The  great  difference  between  the  price 
in  the  home  and  that  in  the  foreign  market,  presents 
such  a  temptation  to  smuggling,  that  all  the  rigour 
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times  be  exported  as  tobacco-pipe  clay,*has  hm] 

Jaid  under  the  same  prohibi   ms  and  penalties^  * 

By  the  lath  and  I4th  of  <}harles  IL  chap.  7, ttl' 

exportation^  not  only  of  raw  hidea^  but  of  tannel 
leather,  except  in  the  shape  of  boots,  shoes,  or  slip- 
pers, was  prohibited ;  and  the  law  gave  a  monopoly 
to  our  bootmakers  and  shoemakers,  not  only  against 
our  graziers,  but  against  our  tanners.  By  subse- 
quent statutes,  our  tanners  have  got  themselves 
exempted  from  this  monopoly,  upon  paying  a  small 
tax  of  only  one  shilling  on  the  hundredweight  of 
tanned  leather,  weighing  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds.  They  have  obtained  likewise  the  drawback 
of  two-thirds  of  the  excise  duties  imposed  upon  their 
commodity,  even  when  exported  without  further 
manufacture.  All  manufactures  of  leather  may  be 
exported  duty  free ;  and  the  exporter  is  besides  en- 
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to  Uie  drawback  of  the  whole  duties  <^  excise. 

grasiers  still  continue  subject  to  the  old  mono- 

Oraziers  separated  from  one  another,  and 

through  all  the  different  corners  of  the 

^^T'mdiiyf  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  combine 

^^%gther  for  the  purpose  either  of  imposing  mono- 

upon  their  fellow-citizens,  or  of  exempting 

ilves  from  such  as  may  have  been  imposed 

them  by  other  people.    Manufacturers  of  all 

%fiid8,  collected  together  in  numerous  bodies  in  all 

^Igieat  cities,  easily  can.     Even  the  horns  of  cattle 

prohibited  to  be  exported ;  and  the  two  insigni- 

it  trades  of  the  homer  and  comb-maker  enjoy, 

fo  tlHB  respect,  a  monopoly  against  the  graziers. 

Restraintfi,  either  by  prohibitions  or  by  taxes, 
spon  the  exportation  of  goods  which  are  partially, 
bnt  not  completely  manufactured,  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  manufacture  of  leather.  As  long  as  any 
thing  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  fit  any  com- 
modity for  immediate  use  and  consumption,  our 
manufacturers  think  that  they  themselves  ought  to 
have  the  doing  of  it.  Woollen  yarn  and  worsted 
are  prohibited  to  be  exported  under  the  same  penal- 
ties as  wool,  f^ven  white  cloths  are  subject  to  a 
duty  upon  exportation,  and  our  dyers  have  so  far 
obtained  a  monopoly  against  our  clothiers.  Our 
clothiers  would  probably  have  been  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  it,  but  it  happens  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  principal  clothiers  are  themselves  like- 
wise dyers.  Watch-cases,  clock-cases,  and  dial- 
plates  for  clocks  and  watches,  have  been  prohibited 
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rkmamkiip  i      da 
competitioiiof  ibi^ 

By  some  o 
•nd  Edward  vi.,tbee3 
prohibited.    Lend  wd  tw 
bebly  on  Bccoinit  i^  the 
metals;  in  the  expo 
{lartof  thetradfrof       1 
•isted.    For  the  < 
the  bih  of  WilUam 
from  this  prohibition, 
met^  made-  from.  Ii 

alleorts  of  copper  ban,  foi 


i^^-tseoi  Jiai 
«d  vpon  thna 


[0^ 


wudm^BMaiff 
Jon  of  an  melriii 
ra  alone 

at  abondanco.  of 
IK'  whiehfft 
ommthMe  dajra 
niof  tbaminiig 

copper*  and  maBi^l 
u.  The  «ipoislatioa.¥| 
gn  aa  well  aa  BriHA 
was  afterwards  permitted  r  the  MhandlOthJ^' 
William  UI.  chap.  26.  '1  be  exportntlon  of  » 
manufactured  brass,  of  w  t  is  called  g^n-metA 
bell-metal,  and  shroff-metal,  still  continues  to-be 
prohibited.  Brass  manufactures  of  all  sorts  may 
be  exported  duty  free. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture, 
where  it  is  not  altogether  prohibited,  is  in  many 
cases  subjected  to  considerable  duties. 

By  the  8th  George  I.  chap.  15,  the  exportatiou 
of  all  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain,  upon  which  any  duties  had  been  imposed 
by  former  statutes,  was  rendered  duty  free.  The 
following  goods,  however,  were  excepted:  A1uid« 
lead,  lead  ore,  tin,  tanned  leather,  copperas,  coal*, 
wool,  cards,  white  woollen  cloths,  lapis  calaminans. 
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of  all  sorts,  glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares' 

I,  hair  of  all  sorts,  horses,  and  litharge  of  lead. 

you  except  horses,  all  these  are  either  materials 

manufacture,  or  incomplete  manufactures  (which 

ij  be   considered  as  materials  for  still  further 

7^l||Minufacture),  or  instruments  of  trade.     This  statute 

tves  them  subject  to  all  the  old  duties  which  had 

been  imposed  upon  them,  the  old  subsidy  and 

per  cent  outwards. 

By  the  same  statute  a  great  number  of  foreign 

drugs  for  dyers'  use  are  exempted  from  all  duties 

upon  importation.     Each  of  them,  however,  is  ailer- 

wards  subjected  to  a  certain  duty,  not  indeed  a  very 

_  beavy  one,  upon  exportation.     Our  dyers,  it  seems, 

while  they  thought  it  for  their  interest  to  encourage 

the  importation  of  those  drugs,  by  an  exemption 

from  all  duties,  thought  it  liiiewise  for  their  own 

interest  to  tlirow  some  small  discouragement  upon 

their  exportation.      The    avidity,  however,   which 

suggested  this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  ingenuity, 

most  probably  disappointed  itself  of  its  object.     It 

necessarily  taught  the  importers  to  be  more  careful 

than   they  might  otherwise  have  been,  that  their 

importation  should  not  exceed  what  was  necesi^ary 

for  the   supply   of  the  home  market.    The  home 

market  was  at  all  times  likely  to  be  more  scantily 

supplied;  the  commodities  were  at  all  times  likely 

to  be  somewhat  dearer  there  than  they  would  have 

been,  had  the  exportation  been  rendered  as  free  as 

the  importation. 

By  the  abovementioned  statute,  gum  senega  or 
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gam  aMUb,  beh^  amMg  the  etiumerated  i\ 
-rinigi,  flight  be  iB^OCttd  duty  free.     Tbtj'l 
'•iil:^eMd,lniefcd»toiiaBKnpoimda<re  duly.gnq 
'bgoaly  to  tlmeipniceiH-the  hundredweigbt  ■ 
HMt  n-«t^oii«t)Dii.    Fnwe  enjoyed,  at  ihu  I 
ilt  Mdddn  tflde  M  ttw  tonntry  most  produetH 
'ttKMk  draga,  that  wfaidi  Itbs  in  the  iieighboori 
of  dnSetegd;  and  ttA  British  market  cmildotV 
be  euUy  anpplied  by  the  immediate  imporltfioB  t\ 
them  from  ttie  0kce  of  gtpvrth.     By  the  S5th  Get  I' 
ILittlHcAce,  gnu  sueg*  was  allowed  tu  be  i»r' 
pnted  (etMni^  toihe-  gneral  dispositious  oOtV' 
-Mt  <^  mr^ftdon)  from  «Hf  part  of  Europe,    hi' 
'ths  1k#,  boiKrer,  (Ud  nM  tnean  to  encourage  i 
^{Msfet  of  trade,  Sb  MStnuy  to  the  gener^  pris*  1 
-dpteS  of  die  uercaBtile  policy  of  Eng-tand,  it  iifr  I 
posed  a  doty  t)f  ten  sbilline^s  the    hundredweigtl  | 
upon  such  importation,  and  no  part  of  this  duty  w 
to  be  afterwards  drawn  back  upon  its  exportation.  I 
Tbt  suec^Ssfiil  war  which  began  in  1755  gave  Gre*  I 
Britain  the  same  exclusive  trade  to  those  eountrin  I 
which  France  had  enjoyed  before.     Our  maniifac-  I 
tnrera,  as  soon  as  the  peace  was  made,  endeavoiired  I 
to  avul  themselves  of  this  advantaf^,  and  to  est*-   I 
blisb  a  monopoly  in  their  own  favour,  both  againt 
the  growers,  and  agunst  the  importers  of  ttus  com- 
modity.    By  the  5th  Geo.  III.,  therefore,  chap.  97, 
the  exportation  of  gum  senega  from  his  BCsjeity*B 
dominions  in  Africa  was  confined  to  Great  Britain, 
and  was  subjected  to  all  the  same  restrictionB,  regn- 
latiouB,  forfeitures,  and  penaldes  as  dtat  ^  the  eno- 
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commodities  of  the  British  colonies  in 
.  and  the  West  Indies.  Its  importation,  in- 
IS  subjected  to  a  small  di;ity  of  sixpence  the 
weight,  but  its  re-exportation  was  subjected 
lormous  duty  of  one  pound  ten  shillings  the 
weight  It  was  the  intention  of  our  manu- 
i  that  the  whole  produce  of  those  countries 
>e  imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  in  order 
y  themselves  might  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at 
n  price,  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  exported 
ut  at  such  an  expense  as  would  sufficiently 
ge  that  exportation.  Their  avidity,  however, 
is,  as  well  as  upon  many  other  occasions, 
nted  itself  of  its  object.  This  enormous 
esented  such  a  temptation  to  smuggling, 
;at  quantities  of  this  commodity  were  clan- 
f  exported,  probably  to  all  the  manufacturing 
s  of  Europe,  but  particularly  to  Holland,  not 
m  Great  Britain,  but  from  Africa.  Upon 
)unt,  by  the  14  Geo.  III.  chap.  10,  this  duty 
portation  was  reduced  to  five  shillings  the 
weight. 

I  book  of  rates,  according  to  which  the  old 
was  levied,  beaver-skins  were  estimated  at 
ngs  and  eightpence  a  piece,  and  the  difier- 
sidies  and  imposts,  which  before  the  year 
d  been  laid  upon  their  importation,  amounted 
fth  part  of  the  rate,  or  to  sixteenpence  upon 
1 ;  all  of  which,  except  half  the  old  subsidy, 
Qg  only  to  twopence,  was  drawn  back  upon 
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ciportatioiL    Thte  duly  upon  Ote  ii 
tmpoftmt  s  materiil  of  nmmdhctiite  faadtai^ 
too  high,  and,  in  the  jMrlTM,  the 
to  toro  shilHnga  ttid  sizpenee,  whidi  ^^ 

^ty  npott  importttiion  to  dipeiice,  ttid  rf  AM 
one-half  "was  to  be  drawn  bsck  txpotii  ctj^M^B"^ 
The  nine  sucoessfid  wear  pnt  the  toKoaittj 
dnctlTe  of  beairer  under  the  donrinkui  of 
tain,  and  beateiHikini  beint  ftmmif  the 
commodities,  thdr  etportatiiim  from 
eonaequently  confined  to  ihe  iitturhet  of  GhMi: 
Onr  manufheturert  aoon  hethoa|^  theUfcadttit 
advantage  which  thUjr  might  ihakli  tif  tfaia 
stance,  and  in  the  jtnx  I7(t4,  ttilb  dntjr  Upifr' 
importation   of  beaTerHdutt  was  r^sdoeiid  ta 
penny,  but  the  duty  upon  ezportatimi  waa  rafael  liK 
sevenpence  each  skin,  without  any  drawback  of  ftiU 
duty  upon  importation.    By  the  same  law,  a  cbtjl^ 
of  eighteenpence  the  pound  was  imposed  upon  ik\) 
exportation    of   beaver-wool    or    wombs,    without  |i 
making  any  alteration  in  the  duty  upon  the  impor* 
tation  of  that  commodity,  which  when  imported  hj 
British  and  in  British  shipping,  amounted  at  that  | 
time  to  between  fourpence  and  fivepence  the  piece.    I 
Coals  may  be  considered  both  as  a  material  of  . 
manufacture  and  as  an  instrument  of  trade.     Heaty  { 
daties,  accordingly,  have  been  imposed  upon  their 
exportation,  amounting  at  present  (1783)  to  more 
than  five  shillings  the  ton^  or  to  more  than  fifteen 
shillings  the  chaldron,  Newcastle  measure;  whidi 
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lost  cases  more  than  the  original  value  of  the 
3dity  at  the  coal-pit,  or  even  at  the  shipping 
>r  exportation, 
exportation,  however,  of  the  instruments  of 
properly  so  called,  is  commonly  restrained, 
Y  high  duties,  but  by  absolute  prohibitions, 
by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  2Q, 
B,  the  exportation  of  frames  or  engines  for 
ig  gloves  or  stockings  is  prohibited  under  the 
;y,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  frames  or 
2s,  so  exported,  or  attempted  to  be  exported, 
'  forty  pounds,  one-half  to  the  king,  the  other 
person  who  shall  inform  or  sue  for  the  same. 
;  same  manner,  by  the  14  Geo.  III.,  chap.  71, 
portation  to  foreign  parts,  of  any  utensils  made 
'  in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  manu- 
es,  is  prohibited  under  the  penalty,  not  only  of 
krfeiture  of  such  utensils,  but  of  two  hundred 
£,  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  shall  ofiend 
3  manner,  and  likewise  of  two  hundred  pounds 
paid  by  the  master  of  the  ship  who  shall 
ngly  suffer  such  utensils  to  be  loaded  on  board 
ip. 

ten  such  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  upon 
[portation  of  the  dead  instruments  of  trade,  it 
not  well  be  expected  that  the  living  instru- 
the  artificer,  should  be  allowed  to  go  free, 
dingly,  by  the  5th  Geo.  I.  chap.  27,  the  per- 
ho  shall  be  convicted  of  enticing  any  artificer 
in  any  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
into  any  foreign  parts,  in  order  to  practise  or 
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teach  his  trade,  is  liable  for  the  first  offence  to\lV^^^- 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred po\fflfciY^'^ 
and  to  three  months*  imprisonment^  and  until  ftll*^^'' 
fine  shall  be  paid;  and  for  the  second  offence, to  1»IH^ 
fined  in  any  sum  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  aail^^ 
to  imprisonment  for  twelve  months,  and  until  tS«  lyo 
fine  shall  be  paid.  By  the  23rd  Geo.  II.  chap.  18, 1  1 
this  penalty  is  increased  for  the  first  offence  toftw  Ifrd 
hundred  pounds  for  every  artificer  so  enticed, and  Its 
to  twelve  months' imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine  \\ 
shall  be  paid ;  and  for  the  second  offence,  to  one  I 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  I 
and  until  the  fine  shall  be  paid.  I 

By  the  former  of  those  two  statutes,  upon  proof 
that  any  person  has  been  enticing  any  artificer,  or 
that  any  artificer  has  promised  or  contracted  to  go 
into  foreign  parts  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  such 
artificer  may  be  obliged  to  give  security  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  that  he  shall  not  go  beyond  the 
seas,  and  may  be  committed  to  prison  until  he  give 
such  security. 

If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  seas,  and  is 
exercising  or  teaching  his  trade  in  any  foreign 
country,  upon  warning  being  given  to  him  by  any 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  or  consuls  abroad,  or  by 
one  of  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state  for  the  time 
being,  if  he  does  not,  within  six  months  after  such 
warning,  return  into  this  realm,  and  from  thence- 
forth abide  and  inhabit  continually  within  the  same, 
he  is  from  thenceforth  declared  incapable  of  taking 
any  legacy  devised  to  him  within  this  kingdom,  or 
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ting  executor  or  administrator  to  any  person,  or 
iing  any  lands  within  this  kingdom  by  descent, 
e,  or  purchase.  He  likewise  forfeits  to  the 
all  his  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  is  declared  an 
in  every  respect,  and  is  put  out  of  the  king  s 
ction. 

is  unnecessary,  I  imagine,  to  observe  how  con- 
such  regulations  are  to  the  boasted  liberty  of 
abject,  of  which  we  affect  to  be  so  very  jealous; 
ivhich,  in  this  case,  is  so  plainly  sacrificed  to 
itile  interests  of  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
s. 

le  laudable  motive  of  all  these  regulations,  is 
;tend  our  own  manufactures,  not  by  their  own 
jvement,  but  by  the  depression  of  those  of  all 
leighbours,  and  by  putting  an  end,  as  much  as 
ble,  to  the  troublesome  competition  of  such 
IS  and  disagreeable  rivals.  Our  master  manu- 
s  think  it  reasonable,  that  they  themselves 
d  have  the  monopoly  of  the  ingenuity  of  all 
countrymen.  Though  by  restraining,  in 
trades,  the  number  of  apprentices  which  can 
mployed  at  one  time,  and  by  imposing  the 
jsity  of  a  long  apprenticeship  in  all  trades, 
endeavour,  all  of  them,  to  confine  the  know- 
t  of  their  respective  employments  to  as  small  a 
3er  as  possible,  they  are  unwilling,  however, 
my  part  of  this  small  number  should  go  abroad 
struct  foreigners. 

nsumption  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  all 
iction;  and  the  interest  of  the  producer  ought 

2q 
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to  be  tltended  to,  oqI^  ^  fiur  «i  it  i       Hfi^Bi  <>^ 
rary  finr  promotiiig  that  of  the  ea — ..^^.         Skto 

The  iiMKun  is  so  peffeetly  self-evicleiiti  4i||Bb^ 
wxmld  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  piave  it.  Bvihr 
mercantile  system,  the  interest  of  the  cuusujili 
almost  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  pvoAl^B 
and  it  seems  to  consider  production,  and  i|Ot  «■■ 
somptioB,  as  the  ultimate  end  and  ol^ect  of  d  {jjfl 
dustry  and  commerce.  71 

In  the  restraints  upon  the  unportatioo  pf  dtl 
foreign  commodities  which  can  oooie  into  cpj^i 
petition  with  those  of  our  own  growth,  or  mwf 
^tiire,  the  interest  of  the  hpipe-coiisnnier  is^cri^ 
dently  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  pit>diioer.    ft  li 
altogether  (ot  the  1  of  the  Iatter,'that  fie 

former  is  obliged  to        t         nhanconent  of  piHi 
which  Uiis  monopoly  aim      always  occasions. 

It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer 
that  bounties  are  granted  upon  the  exportation 
of  some  of  his  productions.  The  home-consumer 
is  obliged  to  pay,  first,  the  tax  which  is  necessary 
for  paying  the  bounty,  and  secondly,  the  still  greater 
tax  which  necessarily  arises  from  the  enhancement 
of  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market. 

By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Portugal, 
the  consumer  is  prevented  by  high  duties  from  pur- 
chasing of  a  neighbouring  country,  a  commodity 
which  our  own  climate  does  not  produce,  but  is 
obliged  to  purchase  it  of  a  distant  country,  though 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the  commodity  of  the  dis- 
tant country  is  of  a  worse  quality  than  that  of  the 
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one.    The  home-consumer  is  obliged  to  sub- 
S^^fcer  may  import  into  the  distant  country  some  of 


^ 


to  this  inconveniency,  in  order  that  the  pro- 


29f^  productions  upon  more  advantageous  terms  than 
^p  would  otherwise  have  been  allowed  to  do.     The 
t^fcltesumer,  too,  is  obliged  to  pay  whatever  enhance- 
ohent  in  the  price  of  those  very  productions  this 
Ibrced  exportation  may  occasion  in  the  home  mar- 
ket. 

But' in  the  system  of  laws  which  has  been  esta- 
bfished  for  the  management  of  our  American  and 
West  Indian  colonies,  the  interest  of  the  home- 
consumer  has  been  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  pro- 
ducer with  a  more  extravagant  profusion  than  in  all 
our  other  commercial  regulations.  A  great  empire 
has  been  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising 
up  a  nation  of  customers  who  should  be  obliged  to 
buy  from  the  shops  of  our  different  producers  all 
the  goods  with  which  these  could  supply  them.  For 
the  sake  of  that  little  enhancement  of  price  which 
this  monopoly  might  afford  our  producers,  the 
home-consumers  have  been  burthened  with  the 
whole  expense  of  maintaining  and  defending  that 
empire.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  this  purpose  only, 
in  the  two  last  wars,  more  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lions have  been  spent,  and  a  new  debt  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  seventy  millions  has  been  contracted 
over  and  above  all  that  had  been  expended  for  the 
same  purpose  in  former  wars.  The  interest  of  this 
debt  alone  is  not  only  greater  than  the  whole  extra- 
ordinary profit,  which  it  ever  could  be  pretended 

2  q2 
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was  made  by  the  mouopoly  of  ihe  colony  inde 
than  the  whole  value  of  Ihat  trade,  or  thaE 
whole  value  tif  the  goods,  which  at  an  average 
been  annually  exported  to  the  colonies. 

It  cannot  be  very  ilifRcult  lo  defermiiie  who 
been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  mercantile  s\ 
not  the  consumers,  we  may  believe,  whose  ii 
has  been  entirely  neglected;  hut  the  pror 
whose  interest  has  been  so  carefully  attendi 
and  among  this  latter  class  our  merchant 
manufucturers  have  been  by  far  the  principal 
teels.  In  the  mercantile  regulations,  whicl 
been  taken  notice  of  in  this  chapter,  the  inte 
our  manuraclurers  has  been  most  peculiarly  atl 
to;  and  the  interest,  not  so  much  of  the  cons 
as  that  of  some  other  seta  of  producers,  hof 
sacriticcd  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

?  Agricultural  Systems^  or  of  those  Systems 
■Political  Economy ,  which  ref  resent  the  Pro- 
?  of  Land  as.  either  the  sole  or  the  principal 
rce  of  the  Revenue  and  Wealth  of  every 
ntry, 

gricultural  systems  of  political  economy  will 
:|uire  so  long  an  explanation  as  that  which  I 
bought  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon  the  met- 
5  or  commercial  system, 
t  system  which  represents  the  produce  of 
s  the  sole  source  of  the  revenue  and  wealth 
ry  country  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been 
d  by  any  nation,  and  it  at  present  exists  only 
speculations  of  a  few  men  of  great  learning 
igenuity  in  France.  It  would  not,  surely,  be 
while  to  examine  at  great  length  the  errors 
lystem  which  never  has  done,  and  probably 
will  do  any  harm  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
1  endeavour  to  explain,  however,  as  distinctly 
:an,  the  great  outlines  of  this  very  ingenious 
1. 

Colbert,  the  famous  minister  of  Louis  XIV., 
man  of  probity,  of  great  industry  and  know- 
of  detail ;  of  great  experience  and  acuteness 
!  examination  of  public  accounts,  and  of  abi- 

2(^3 
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lities,  in  short,   every  way   fitted  for  inlrodttOijP'^^^ 
method  and  good  order  into  the  collection  and  etV^^ 
penditure   of  the  public  revenue.      That  miaisteVP 
had  unfortunately  embraced  all  the  prejudices  cl  1*^ 
the  mercantile  system,  in  its  nature  and  essence tli^ 
system   of  restraint   and   regulation,  and  such  n  1^ 
could  scarce  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  a  laborious  and  l\3 
plodding  man  of  business,  who   had   been  aocus-  l^i 
tomed   to  regulate   the    different    departments  of  r» 
public  offices,  and  to  establish  the  necessary  checks  1 1 
and    controls    for    confining    each    to    its   proper  I 
sphere.     The   industry  and  commerce  of  a  great  1 
country  he  endeavoured  to  regulate  upon  the  same  I 
model  as  the  departments  of  a  public  office;  and   1 
instead  of  allowing  every  man  to  pursue  his  own   | 
interest  his   own   way,   upon  the   liberal   plan  of 
equality,    liberty   and   justice,   he   bestowed  upon 
certain  branches   of  industry  extraordinary  privi- 
leges, while  he  laid  others  under  as  extraordinary 
restraints.      He  was  not  only  disposed,   like  other 
European    ministers,    to    encourage    more   the   in- 
dustry of  the  towns  than  that  of  the  country,  but, 
in  order  to  support  the  industry  of  the  towns,  he 
was  willing  even  to  depress  and  keep  down  that  of 
the  country.     In  order  to  render  provisions  cheap 
to  the  inhabitants    of  the   towns,  and  thereby  to 
encourage  manufactures  and  foreign  commerce,  he 
prohibited  altogether  the  exportation  of  corn,  and 
thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from 
every  foreign  market  for  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  industry.     This  pro- 
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>ition,  joined  to  the  restraints   Imposed  by  the 

iCient  provincial  laws  of  France  upon  the  trans- 

>rtation  of  corn  from  one   province  to  another, 

d  to  the  arbitrary  and  degrading   taxes  which 

i  levied  upon  the  cultivators  in  almost  all  the 

Dvintes,  discouraged  and  kept  down  the  agricul- 

re  of  that  country  very  much  below  the  state  to 

lich  it  would  naturally  have  risen  in  so  very  fer- 

5  a  soil  and  so  very  happy  a  climate.     This  state 

discouragement  and  depression  was  felt  more  or 

s  in  every  different  part  of  the  country,  and  many 

Ferent  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  concerning  the 

ises  of  it.     One  of  those  causes  appeared  to  be 

5  preference  given,  by  the  institutions  of  Mr;  Col- 

rt,  to  the  industry  of  the  towns  above  that  of  the 

mtry. 

If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  says  the 

)verb,  in  order  to  make  it  straight  you  must  bend 

is  much  the  other.    The  French  philosophers,  who 

ve  proposed  the  system  which  represents  agricul- 

e  as  the  sole  source  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 

;ry  country,  seem  to  have  adopted  this  proverbial 

Lxim ;  and  as  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Colbert  the  in- 

stry  of  the  towns  was  certainly  overvalued  in  com- 

•ison  with  that  of  the  country,  so  in  their  system  it 

ms  to  be  as  certainly  undervalued. 

The  different  orders  of  people  who  have  ever  been 

)posed  to  contribute  in  any  respect  towards  the 

lual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 

ty  divide  into  three  classes.     The  first  is  the  class 

the  proprietors  of  land.     The  second  is  the  class 
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of  the  cultivators,  of  farmers  and  country  laboow^  t^  ' 
whom  they  honour  with  the  peculiar  appellation  '  V^» 
the  productive  class.  The  third  is  the  class  of  vfr  1^^  < 
ficers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  whom  they  »  V 
deavour  to  degrade  hy  the  humiliating  appellatioaoll. . 
the  barren  or  unproductive  class.  ■■  . 

The  class  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the  annnl  I. 
produce  by  the  expense  which  they  may  occasionallT  I" 
lay  out  upon  the  improvement  of  the  land,  upon  tbe  I' 
buildings,  drains,  enclosures  and  other  amelioratiooS)  V 
which  they  may  either  make  or  maintain  upon  h,  I 
and  by  means  of  which  the  cultivators  are  enabled,  1 
with  the  same  capital,  to  raise  a  greater  produce,  and  | 
consequently  to  pay  a  greater  rent.  This  advanced 
rent  may  be  considered  as  the  interest  or  profit  due 
to  the  proprietor  upon  the  expense  or  capital  which 
he  thus  employs  in  the  improvement  of  his  lani 
Such  expenses  are  in  this  system  called  ground  ex- 
penses (depenses  foncieres). 

The  cultivators  or  farmers  contribute  to  the  annual 
produce  by  what  are  in  this  system  called  the  ori- 
ginal and  annual  expenses  (depenses  primitives  et 
dtfpenses  annuelles)  which  they  lay  out  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  The  original  expenses  con- 
sist in  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  in  the  stock  oi 
cattle,  in  the  seed,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
farmer's  family,  servants  and  cattle,  during  at  least  a 
great  part  of  the  first  year  of  his  occupancy,  or  till  he 
can  receive  some  return  from  the  land.  The  annual 
expenses  consist  in  the  seed,  in  the  wear  and  tear  ot 
the  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  in  the  annual 
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^tenance  of  the  farmer's  servants  and  cattle,  and 
^s  family  too,  so  far  as  any  part  of  them  can  be 
psideried  as  servants  employed  in  cultivation.  That 
Rt  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  remains  to 
In  afler  paying  the  rent,  ought  to  be  sufRcient, 
St,  to  replace  to  him  within  a  reasonable  time,  at 
kst  during  the  term  of  his  occupancy,  the  whole  of 
»  original  expenses,  together  with  the  ordinary 
:>lits  of  stock  i  and,  secondly,  to  replace  to  him 
aually  the  whole  of  his  annual  expenses,  together 
ewise  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  Those 
o  sorts  of  expenses  are  two  capitals  which  the 
iner  employs  in  cultivation ;  and  unless  they  are 
rularly  restored  to  him,  together  with  a  reasonable 
ofit,  he  cannot  carry  on  his  employment  upon  a 
^el  with  other  employments ;  but,  from  a  regard 
his  own  interest,  must  desert  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
)le,  and  seek  some  other.  That  part  of  the  pro- 
ice  of  the  land  which  is  thus  necessary  for  enabling 
e  farmer  to  continue  his  business,  ought  to  be  con- 
iered  as  a  fund  sacred  to  cultivation,  which  if  the 
adlord  violates,  he  necessarily  reduces  the  produce 
his  own  land,  and  in  a  few  years  not  only  disables 
e  farmer  from  paying  this  racked  rent,  but  from 
ying  the  reasonable  rent  which  he  might  other- 
se  have  got  for  his  land.  The  rent  which  properly 
longs  to  the  landlord,  is  no  more  than  the  neat 
oduce  which  remains  after  paying  in  the  com- 
etest  manner  all  the  necessary  expenses  which 
list  be  previously  laid  out  in  order  to  raise  the 
ossy  or  the  whole  produce.    It  is  because  the  labour 
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of  tta  nkintDn,  over  md  mbme  paying  c^ 

■II  thDW  hmHMUt  atttemei,  affards  a  neu 
bf  thii  kind,  tlwt  thta  etaM  of  piopie  ar 
wjsUm  pecolltrir  dlBtinpdiliMl  by  the  bono 
iqipellfttion  of  the  {KOdnetlTC  class.     Their 
•ad  oaniul  expenMS  an  for  tha  same  rensoi 
in  thii  aystem,  prodlictive  etpCnses,  becii.use,  t 
and  Bbove  Kpkctn^  tb^  own  value,  they  o 
the  uiniul  reptodnotiod  of  this  beat  produc 

'Rm  gmmd  expmiM,  u  they  are  called,  ( 
die  famdloid  byi  rat  upon  tbt  improvemeDt  oTll 
lud,  an  hi  Oils  ajBtem  tdo  honoured  with  the  a.ffi 
hUm  of  pTodaeth«  npeiuW.    Till   the 
ttltMe  eipMues,  tog«di6r  with  the  ordinary  profiDfT 
aiock,  ban  heen  eompbldr  tafiaid  to  him  by  du  1*^" 
■dnnced  not  irUch  he  gWs  from  his  land,  tbuV 
fcdvutced  nut  ooght  to  be  ti^rded  as  sacred  aA  I 
Inviolftble,  both  by  the  church  and   by  the  kingl  i 
ou^bt  to  be  subject  neither  to  tithe  itor 
If  it  is  otherwise,  by  disconrB^nfr  the  improvemeai  I 
of  land,  the  church  discourages  the  future  incresM  I 
of  her  own  tithes,  and  the  king  tlie  future  increase  of 
his  own  taxes.    As  in  a  well-ordered  state  of  things,  I 
theiefore,  those  ground  eipeoses,  over  and   above   | 
nproducing  in  the   completest  manner   their  oitd    i 
TEdue,  occasion  likewise  a^er  a  certuiu  time  a  repro-    \ 
ductioD  of  a  neat  produce,  the}-  are  iu  thi^  system 
considered  as  productive  eipenses. 

The  ground  expenses  of  the  landlord,  however, 
bother  with  the  ori^nal  and  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  fanner,  are  the  only  three  sorts  of  expensea 
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jib  in  this  system  are  considered  as  productive. 
I  other  expenses  and  all  other  orders  of  people, 
|l  those  who  in  the  common  apprehensions  of 
pi  are  regarded  as  the  most  productive,  are  in  this 
punt  of  things  represented  as  altogether  barren 
( unproductive. 

Artificers  and  manufacturers,  in  particular,  whose 
nstry,  in  the  common  apprehensions  of  men,  in- 
laes  so  much  the  value  of  the  rude  produce  of 
d,  are  in  this  system  represented  as  a  class  of 
pie  altogether  barren  and  unproductive.  Their 
lur,  it  is  said,  replaces  only  the  stock  which  em- 
ys  them,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits.  That 
:k  consists  in  the  materials,  tools,  and  wages, 
anced  to  them  by  their  employer;  and  is  the 
d  destined  for  their  employment  and  maintenance, 
profits  are  the  fund  destined  for  the  maintenance 
Jdeir  employer.  Their  employer,  as  he  advances 
iiem  the  stock  of  materials,  tools,  and  wages  ne- 
sary  for  their  employment,  so  he  advances  to 
aself  what  is  necessary  for  his  own  maintenance, 
1  this  maintenance  he  generally  proportions  to 
profit  which  he  expects  to  make  by  the  price  of 
ir  work.  Unless  its  price  repays  to  him  the  main- 
lance  which  he  advances  to  himself,  as  well  as  the 
iterials,  tools  and  wages  which  he  advances  to  his 
rkmen,  it  evidently  does  not  repay  to  him  the 
ole  expense  which  he  lays  out  upon  it.  The 
)fits  of  manufacturing  stock,  therefore,  are  not, 
e  the  rent  of  land,  a  neat  produce  which  remains 
er  completely  repaying  the  whole  expense  which 
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be  to  Tbe»°f*' 

af  y      ■         1       « JB  w<... ».  ^t  ifl 

iDi       '  m  -;.  ai        yidds  a 

to  «l  )      ion,  W        it      L  of  the  R 

nr  does       ..     1  vat,  therefore^  <aidl| 

in  employiDg  and  nuintuoi    i  artificerj  and  m 
ftctarers,  doei  no  more        u  oontiniK 
m;  BO,  the  exiatencs  of  ra  nlue,  and  doesri 

prodnce  »Kj  new  nhic  It  b  thM«fore  altogellietd 
bttrren  and  unpioducti<r«  ex]  nae.  The  e\peasf,al>< 
the  contruy,  laid  out  in  i  npIoj'Sn^  farmers  isi\\ 
country  labourers,  orcr  and  abore  continuiug  ikl 
existence  of  its  own  value,  produces  t 
the  rent  <^  the  landlord.    It    i  therefore  a  producUtc 


Mercantile  stock  is  equally  barrea  and  uapro'  1 
dnctire  with  manufacturing  stock.  It  only  continues  I 
the  existence  of  its  own  value,  without  producing  I 
any  new  value.  Its  profits  are  only  the  repaynienl  1 
of  the  maintenance  which  its  employer  advances  I 
himself  during  the  time  that  he  emplnys  it,  or  (i 
he  receives  the  returns  of  it.  They  are  only  the  « 
payment  of  a  part  of  the  expense  which  must  belaid  ( 
out  in  employing  it.  I 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufactnrers  nevei 
adds  anything  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annutl 
amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  laud.  It  add) 
indeed  greatly  to  the  value  of  some  particolar  parit 
of  it.  But  the  consumption  which  in  the  mean- 
time it  occasions  of  other  parts,  is  precisely  equal  to 
the  value  which  it  adds  to  those  parts;  so  that  tbe 
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)f  the  whole  amount  is  not,  at  any  one  moment 
i,  in  the  least  augmented  by  it.  The  person 
'orks  the  lace  of  a  pair  of  fine  ruffles,  for  ex- 
will  sometimes  rai^e  the  value  of  perhaps  a 
vorth  of  flax  to  thirty  pounds  sterling.  But 
I  at  first  sight  he  appears  thereby  to  multiply 
lue  of  a  part  of  the  rude  produce  about  seven 
nd  and  two  hundred  times,  he  in  reality  adds 
g  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of 
ie  produce.  The  working  of  that  lace  costs 
;rhaps  two  years'  labour.  The  thirty  pounds 
he  gets  for  it  when  it  is  finished,  is  no  more 
le  repayment  of  the  subsistence  which  he  ad- 
to  himself  during  the  two  years  that  he  is 
ed  about  it.  The  value  which,  by  every  day's,  j^^ 
's,  or  year  s  labour,  he  adds  to  the  flax,  does 
re  than  replace  the  value  of  his  own  con- 
ion  during  that  day,  month,  or  year.  At  no 
it  of  time,  therefore,  does  he  add  anything  to 
lue  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude 
:e  of  the  land :  the  portion  of  that  produce 
he  is  continually  consuming,  being  always 
to  the  value  which  he  is  continually  pro- 
'.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  greater  part 
persons  employed  in  this  expensive,  though 
•  manufacture,  may  satisfy  us  that  the  price  of 
vork  does  not  in  ordinary  cases  exceed  the 
)f  their  subsistence.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
)f  farmers  and  country  labourers.  The  rent 
landlord  is  a  value,  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
continually  producing,  over  and  above  re- 

2r 
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placing,  in  tbo  moit  eomplatp  nmner,  the 
eotuomptioB,  tbe  whgte  espuue  lud  out  upon 
employment  end  maJBtemwe  both  of  the  naTlmftl 
end  of  their  employer. 

AiiiBcew,  mennfactmrwe  and  mercbanis,  can»i( 
meat  the  revenue  aoA  wealth  -of  iheir  society, 
penimonf  (xdy;  or,  uitii  ciprMMdin  thissyEtcs, 
by  priTBdon,  that  ia,  by  df^iiriag  tbemselTeB  of 
part  of  the  fiinda'deatinedfbr  ^teirpwu  siibsisteact 
They  aoniially  reprodiioe  mtiiiog  but  those  liia^ 
Unlesa,  therefore,  they  eBiuially  aave  sume  part  of 
them,  nnlcM  they  annnaUy  derive  themselves  «f 
the  enjoymept  of  Mine  part  of  them,  the  revenue 
and  wealth  of  Ih^  aociety  can  never  be  in  Uu 
Bmalleat  degree  aupiwDted  hj  means  of  their  io- 
dnatry.  Farmen  and  coootry  labourers,  on  the 
ct^trary,  nuy  eqjoy  complete^  the  whole  fuodt 
destined  for  their  own  subsiitence,  and  jet  augmecil 
at  the  same  time  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their 
society.  Over  and  above  what  is  destined  fwr  ll»ii 
own  subsistence,  their  industry  aunu&IIj  afibrds  k 
neat  produce,  of  which  the  augmentation  necesaarilj 
augments  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  aocie^. 
Nations,  therefore,  which,  like  France  or  England, 
consist  ip  a  great  measure  of  proprietors  and  cnlti- 
valors,  can  be  enriched  by  industry  and  eiyoymefit 
Nations,  on  the  contrary,  which,  hke  Holland  and 
Hamburgh,  are  composed  chiefiy  of  merctumta,  arti- 
ficers and  manufacturers,  can  grow  rich  only  through 
parsimony  and  privatioD.  As  the  interest  of  natioDi 
so  difierently  circumstanced  is  very  dlffusnt,  so  is 
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vvise  the  common  character  of  the  people.  In 
;e  of  the  former  kind,  liberality,  frankness,  and 
d  fellowship,  naturally  make  a  part  of  that  com- 
I  character.    In  the  latter,  narrowneiss,  meanness, 

a  selfish  disposition,  averse  to  all  social  pleasure 
enjoyment. 

lie  unproductive  class,  that  of  merchants,  artifi- 
(  and  manufacturers,  is  maintained  and  employed 
>gether  at  the  expense  of  the  two  other  classes,  of 
t  of  proprietors,  and  of  that  of  cultivators.  They 
lish  it  both  with  the  materials  of  its  work  and 
\i  the  fund  of  its  subsistence,  with  the  corn  and 
Je  which  it  consumes  while  it  is  employed  about 
t  work.  The  proprietors  and  cultivators  finally 
•  both  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of  the  un- 
ductive  class,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  em- 
yers.  Those  workmen  and  their  employers  are 
perly  the  servants  of  the  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
5.  They  are  only  servscnts  who  work  without 
»rs,  as  menial  servants  work  within.  Both  the 
I  and  the  other,  however,  are  equally  maintained/^ 
he  expense  of  the  same  masters.  The  labour  of 
h  is  equally  unproductive.  It  adds  nothing  to 
value  of  the  sum  total  of  the  rude  produce  of 

land.  Instead  of  increasing  the  value  of  that 
a  total,  it  is  a  charge  and  expense  which  roust  be 
d  out  of  it. 

Che  unproductive  class,  however,  is  not  only  use- 
,  but  greatly  useful  to  the  other  two  classes.  By 
ans  of  the  industry  of  merchants,  artificers  and 
nufacturers,  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  can 

2r2 
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lities,  in  short,  every  way  fitted  for  introducing 
method  and  good  order  into  the  collection  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  revenue.  That  minister 
had  unfortunately  embraced  all  the  prejudices  of 
the  mercantile  system,  in  its  nature  and  essence  a 
system  of  restraint  and  regulation,  and  such  as 
could  scarce  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  a  laborious  and 
plodding  man  of  business,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regulate  the  different  departments  of 
public  offices,  and  to  establish  the  necessary  checks 
and  controls  for  confining  each  to  its  proper 
sphere.  The  industry  and  commerce  of  a  great 
country  he  endeavoured  to  regulate  upon  the  same 
model  as  the  departments  of  a  public  office;  and 
instead  of  allowing  every  man  to  pursue  his  own 
interest  his  own  way,  upon  the  liberal  plan  of 
equality,  liberty  and  justice,  he  bestowed  upon 
certain  branches  of  industry  extraordinary  privi- 
leges, while  he  laid  others  under  as  extraordinary 
restraints.  He  was  not  only  disposed,  like  other 
European  ministers,  to  encourage  more  the  in- 
dustry of  the  towns  than  that  of  the  country,  but, 
in  order  to  support  the  industry  of  the  towns,  he 
was  willing  even  to  depress  and  keep  down  that  of 
the  country.  In  order  to  render  provisions  cheap 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  thereby  to 
encourage  manufactures  and  foreign  commerce,  he 
prohibited  altogether  the  exportation  of  corn,  and 
thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from 
every  foreign  market  for  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  industry.     This  pro- 
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bibition,  joined  to  the  restraints  imposed  by  the 
ftncient  provincial  laws  of  France  upon  the  trans- 
portation of  corn  from  one  province  to  another, 
EUid  to  the  arbitrary  and  degrading  taxes  which 
Bire  levied  upon  the  cultivators  in  almost  all  the 
provin^^es,  discouraged  and  kept  down  the  agricul- 
ture of  that  country  very  much  below  the  state  to 
vrhich  it  would  naturally  have  risen  in  so  very  fer- 
tile a  soil  and  so  very  happy  a  climate.  This  state 
of  discouragement  and  depression  was  felt  more  or 
less  in  every  different  part  of  the  country,  and  many 
different  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  concerning  the 
causes  of  it.  One  of  those  causes  appeared  to  be 
the  preference  given,  by  the  institutions  of  Mr;  Col- 
bert, to  the  industry  of  the  towns  above  that  of  the 

country. 

If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  says  the 
proverb,  in  order  to  make  it  straight  you  must  bend 
it  as  much  the  other.  The  French  philosophers,  who 
have  proposed  the  system  which  represents  agricul- 
ture as  the  sole  source  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 
every  country,  seem  to  have  adopted  this  proverbial 
maxim ;  and  as  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Colbert  the  in- 
dustry of  the  towns  was  certainly  overvalued  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  country,  so  in  their  system  it 
seems  to  be  as  certainly  undervalued. 

The  different  orders  of  people  who  have  ever  been 
supposed  to  contribute  in  any  respect  towards  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
they  divide  into  three  classes.  The  first  is  the  class 
of  the  proprietors  of  land.     The  second  is  the  class 
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of  &•  ciflllfitoll,  of  fiuriiittn  ttad  coontry 
ivbom  they  taoBoidr  ivith  ihe  peenllur 
the  prodaetive  daM.    The  tidid  i*  the  dMH 
flcerSi  mnimfiictweffc  hud  ineichMitiy  iriutn 
deayoor  to  degrade  by  the  hnmfflatiilf 
die  baneii  or  iinprodtictife  ohtflu 

iRie  datt  of  praprietora  eontriibdlea  to  Ae 
produce  by  the  expeoae  wUch  they  iiiay 
kyotttupoQ  the  hnproveoieiiiof  thelaiid^ilpoa^ 
boildiiiga,  drafan»  eodoadrea  alkd  other 
which  they  nay  eithor  make  d^  niaUitaift 
and  by  means  of  whidi  Hie  etdtifitohi  M« 
with  the  same  capita],  t6  raise  a  grt^terptodiM^iK] 
eonseqaently  to  pay  a  gteater  roitt '  IMa  hdniaiil 
rent  may  be  ootnidered  as  Hie  ifiterest  of  pmfll  dM 
to  the  proprietor  upon  the  expense  or  capital  whid 
he  thus  employs  in  the  improrement  of  his  land. 
Such  expenses  are  in  this  system  called  ground  ex- 
penses (d^penses  fonci^res). 

The  cultivators  or  farmers  contribute  to  the  annusl 
produce  by  what  are  in  this  system  called  the  ori- 
ginal and  annual  expenses  (di^nses  primitives  et 
d^penses  annuelles)  which  they  lay  oat  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  The  original  expenses  con- 
sist in  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  in  the  stock  of 
cattle,  in  the  seed,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
farmer's  family,  servants  and  cattle,  during  at  least  a 
great  part  of  the  first  year  of  his  occupancy,  or  till  he 
can  receive  some  return  from  the  land.  The  annoal 
expenses  consist  in  the  seed,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  in  the  aoBual 
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BOtenance  of  the  fanner's  servants  and  cattle,  and 
wis  family  too,  so  far  as  any  part  of  them  can  be 
itfidered  as  servants  employed  in  cultivation.  That 
^  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  remains  to 
tn  after  paying  the  rent,  ought  to  be  sufficient, 
wty  to  replace  to  him  within  a  reasonable  time,  at 
ist  during  the  term  of  his  occupancy,  the  whole  of 
(  original  expenses,  together  with  the  ordinary 
lilts  of  stock;  and,  secondly,  to  replace  to  him 
Dually  the  whole  of  his  annual  expenses,  together 
ewise  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  Those 
o  sorts  of  expenses  are  two  capitals  which  the 
*iiier  employs  in  cultivation ;  and  unless  they  are 
^larly  restored  to  him,  together  with  a  reasonable 
ofit,  he  cannot  carry  on  his  employment  upon  a 
rel  with  other  employments;  but,  from  a  regard 
his  own  interest,  must  desert  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
)le,  and  seek  some  other.  That  part  of  the  pro- 
ice  of  the  land  which  is  thus  necessary  for  enabling 
e  fanner  to  continue  his  business,  ought  to  be  con- 
iered  as  a  fund  sacred  to  cultivation,  which  if  the 
ndlord  violates,  he  necessarily  reduces  the  produce 
'  bis  own  land,  and  in  a  few  years  not  only  disables 
e  farmer  from  paying  this  racked  rent,  but  from 
tying  the  reasonable  rent  which  he  might  other- 
ise  have  got  for  his  land.  The  rent  which  properly 
ilongs  to  the  landlord,  is  no  more  than  the  neat 
-oduce  which  remains  after  paying  in  the  com- 
etest  manner  all  the  necessary  expenses  which 
ust  be  previously  laid  out  in  order  to  raise  the 
rossy  or  the  whole  produce.   It  is  because  the  labour 
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of  thl  mdUnfeM,  over  tOA  above  paying; 
•II  UWM  ilMMMUjr  npenies,  alfords  a  neat 
ttf  tU>  kind,  ttiftt  thb  ellss  of  people  an  in 
^Btem  peenlkriy  diaUngnii^hed  by  the  Itour 
Rppellatioa  of  tbe  pndoetive  class.     Theii 
Uid  uibubI  expenses  an  R)r  the  siime  reason 
ta  this  system,  prodOCtife  expenses,  becauie, 
tnd  ftbtnre  Kphcin;  tlietr  own  value,  they 
the  aimiiBl  npiodtictioii  <rf  this  neat  produci 

Ihe  groimd  etpeiise*,  u  they  are  called, 
the  landlord  kys  ont  Upon  (he  improvement  cT'i 
land,  are  In  tUs  sytttm  too  honoured  with  the  nf^ 
blion  of  prodoettrc  cotpenses.    Till  the  whole  ol  y 
fluse  expenses,  tOgedHr  irith  the  ordinary  pruGuel 
Moek,  ban  been  eomidel»ly  repaid  to  him  by  tic 
adnaced  tort  wUch  be  gets  from  his  land,  thil 
kdtanced  lent  ongbl  M  1>e  recorded  ax  nacred  and 
Inviolable,  both  bj  the  church   and   by  the  king; 
ought  to  be  subject  neither  to  tithe  nor  to  taxation 
If  it  Is  otherwise,  hj  discaura^in)r  the  improvement 
of  land,  the  church  discourages  the  futiii'e  increaw 
of  her  own  tithes,  and  the  kiui^  tlie  future  iuu'eose  ul 
his  own  taxes.    As  in  a  well-ordered  state  of  things  I 
therefore,  those  ground  expensed,  over  and  abcm  j 
reproducing  in  the  completest  manner  their  owa    | 
value,  occasion  likewise  after  a  certain  time  a  repn>    I 
duction  of  a  neat  produce,  they  are  in  this  syrtem 
considered  as  productive  expenses. 

The  ground  expenses  of  the  landlord,  however, 
together  with  the  original  and  the  annual  expense 
of  the  farmeT,  are  the  only  three  sorts  of  expenses 
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this  system  are  considered  as  productive. 
r  expenses  and  all  other  orders  of  people, 
se  who  in  the  common  apprehensions  of 
regarded  as  the  most  productive,  are  in  this 
of  things  represented  as  altogether  barren 
oductive. 
ers  and  manufacturers,  in  particular,  whose 

in  the  common  apprehensions  of  men,  in- 
.0  much  the  value  of  the  rude  produce  of 

in  this  system  represented  as  a  class  of 
Itogether  barren  and  unproductive.    Their 

is  said,  replaces  only  the  stock  which  eoi- 
m,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits.  That 
asists  in  the  materials,  tools,  and  wages, 
i  to  them  by  their  employer;  and  is  the 
ined  for  their  employment  and  maintenance. 
s  are  the  fund  destined  for  the  maintenance 
imployer.  Their  employer,  as  he  advances 
he  stock  of  materials,  tools,  and  wages  ne- 
for  their  employment,  so  he  advances  to 
0vhat  is  necessary  for  his  own  maintenance^ 

maintenance  he  generally  proportions  to 
t  which  he  expects  to  make  by  the  price  of 
k.  Unless  its  price  repays  to  him  the  main- 
vhich  he  advances  to  himself,  as  well  as  the 
i,  tools  and  wages  which  he  advances  to  his 
I,  it  evidently  does  not  repay  to  him  the 
iLpense  which  he  lays  out  upon  it.  The 
f  manufacturing  stock,  therefore,  are  not, 
rent  of  land,  a  neat  produce  which  remains 
npletely  repaying  the  whole  expense  which 
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1        be      !•       Ji  to  obteia' uwin.  ^^'■'^P 

of        a  ftpp  ItaswellMttrtB^^' 

mi       '  I        fi  i.  aad  it  yields  a  nsA  ^ 

to)  Wit     t  of  the.  master 

trerdoes      t.    1      <       nse,  therefoni 
in      I     ing  and  i         uui  |^  artificers  and   ^^^ 

tare     does  no  mo  n  oontinne,  if  oss^^^ 

the  existence       its  oim  Taloe,  and 
produce  any  new  value.    It     therefore  alt 
barren  and  unproductiye  ez    ose.    THe^ 
the  contrary*  laid  out  in  <   apIoyin|f  larmsfi 
coun^  labourers,  over  t       above  continnfaig  fH* 
existence  of  its  own  vahie,  produces  a.  new  vil^|t 
the  rent  of  the  landlord   It  is  therefaie 
expense. 

Mercantile  stock  is  equally  barren  and  unpis* 
ductive  with  manufacturing  stock.  It  only  continott 
the  existence  of  its  own  value,  without  producinf 
any  new  value.  Its  profits  are  only  the  repaymeitf 
of  the  maintenance  which  its  employer  advances  to 
himself  during  the  time  that  he  employs  it,  or  till 
he  receives  the  returns  of  it.  They  are  only  the  re- 
payment of  a  part  of  the  expense  which  must  be  laid  I 
out  in  employing  it.  { 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  never 
adds  anything  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual 
amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  laud.  It  adds 
indeed  greatly  to  the  value  of  some  particular  parts 
of  it.  But  the  consumption  which  in  the  mean- 
time it  occasions  of  other  parts,  is  precisely  equal  to 
the  value  which  it  adds  to  those  parts;  so  that  the 
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f  the  whole  amount  is  not,  at  any  one  moment 
,  in  the  least  augmented  by  it.     The  person 
orks  the  lace  of  a  pair  of  fine  ruffles,  for  ex- 
will  sometimes  raige  the  value  of  perhaps  a 
^orth  of  flax  to  thirty  pounds  sterling.     But 
at  first  sight  he  appears  thereby  to  multiply 
ue  of  a  part  of  the  rude  produce  about  seven 
ad  and  two  hundred  times,  he  in  reality  adds 
r  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of 
le  produce.     The  working  of  that  lace  costs 
rhaps  two  years'  labour.     The  thirty  pounds 
he  gets  for  it  when  it  is  finished,  is  no  more 
le  repayment  of  the  subsistence  which  he  ad- 
to  himself  during  the  two  years  that  he  is 
ed  about  it.    The  value  which,  by  every  day's,  jj^ 
s,  or  year's  labour,  he  adds  to  the  flax,  does 
re   than  replace   the  value  of  his  own  con- 
on  during  that  day,  month,  or  year.     At  no 
it  of  time,  therefore,  does  he  add  anything  to 
ue  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude 
e  of  the  land :  the  portion  of  that  produce 
he  is  continually  consuming,  being  always 
to  the   value  which   he   is  continually  pro- 
.     The  extreme  poverty  of  the  greater  part 
persons  employed  in  this  expensive,  though 
manufacture,  may  satisfy  us  that  the  price  of 
vork  does  not  in  ordinary  cases  exceed  the 
»f  their  subsistence.     It  is  otherwise  with  the 
)f  farmers  and  country  labourers.     The  rent 
landlord  is  a  value,  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
continually  producing,  over  and   above  re- 

2r 
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pUcingi  in  the  moat  complete  manaer,  the  nhoie 
eonsampticp,  the  whcde  «xpBiiH  laid  out  upon  ik 
employment  and  maiptatNt^  botji  of  the  norkmn 
and  or  their  employer. 

Artificen,  mannfiutoma  ud  mcichanis,  can  aug- 
ment the  rereaue  a^  *i?>Hh  -of  Iheir  society,  bj 
panimoay  only;  or,  uitiaevpWMidin  tbis  system, 
by  priT&tion,  that  ia,  by  d^iirilff  themselves  of 
port  of  the  funds  deiUned  for  thw  »wu  siibsistcnix- 
They  snnually  nproduoe  qoddng  1>ut  those  fundi 
Unfesi,  therefore,  they  wunully  u\e  sume  part  of 
them,  nnleas  tfaey  enna«lly  degriie  themselves  of 
the  eqjt^mept  of  ntpe  part  of  them,  the  reveune 
.  and  malth  of  their  society  can  never  be  in  tb 
Bmallest  degne  angmeuted  I9  nwans  of  their  in- 
dnstry.  Fumen  and  country  labourers,  oa  liu 
coptrary,  may  enjoy  completely  the  whole  findi 
destined  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  yet  augmeat 
at  the  same  time  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  thtii 
society.  Over  and  above  what  is  destined  fw  their 
own  subsistence,  their  iuduBtry  annually  a&brdi  a 
neat  produce,  of  which  the  aug^nentatioa  necesHrily 
augments  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  society. 
Nations,  therefore,  nhich,  like  France  or  Englandf 
consist  ijj.  a  great  measure  of  proprietors  and  culti- 
vators, can  be  enriched  by  industry  and  eiyoymept 
Nations,  on  the  contrary,  which,  Uke  Holland  and 
Hamburgh,  are  composed  chiefiy  of  merchants,  arti- 
ficers and  manufacturers,  can  grow  rich  ooiy  throng 
parsimony  and  privation.  A^  the  interest  of  natiaai 
80  differently  drcumstanced  is  very  dilftrent,  so  it 
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'fikewise  the  common  character  of  the  people.  In 
those  of  the  former  kind,  liberality,  frankness,  and 
l^ood  fellowship,  naturally  make  a  part  of  that  com- 
mon character.  In  the  latter,  narrowneiss,  meanness, 
and  a  selfish  disposition,  averse  to  all  social  pleasure 
fnnd  enjoyment. 

The  unproductive  class,  that  of  merchants,  artifi- 
cers and  manufacturers,  is  maintained  and  employed 
altogether  at  the  expense  of  the  two  other  classes,  of 
that  of  proprietors,  and  of  that  of  cultivators.  They 
fumisli  it  both  with  the  materials  of  its  work  and 
i^th  the  fund  of  its  subsistence,  with  the  corn  and 
eattle  which  it  consumes  while  it  is  employed  about 
that  work.  The  proprietors  and  cultivators  finally 
pay  both  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of  the  un- 
prcxiuctive  class,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  em- 
ployers. Those  workmen  and  their  employers  are 
properly  the  servants  of  the  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors. They  are  only  servscnts  who  work  without 
doors,  as  menial  servants  work  within.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other,  however,  are  equally  maintained/^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  same  masters.  The  labour  of 
both  is  equally  unproductive.  It  adds  nothing  to 
the  value  of  the  sum  total  of  the  rude  produce  of 
the  land.  Instead  of  increasing  the  value  of  that 
sum  total,  it  is  a  charge  and  expense  which  must  be 
paid  out  of  it. 

The  unproductive  class,  however,  is  not  only  use- 
ful, but  greatly  useful  to  the  other  two  classes.  By 
means  of  the  industry  of  merchants,  artificers  and 
manufacturers,  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  can 
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tared  produce  of  their  o      »  untiy  wjbidi  flwf^ 
occasion  for,  wilih  the  pro      »  of  a  vradi 
quentitj  of  their  own  \  than  what  thej 

be  obliged  to  employ,      t       were  to  attempt, in: 
awkvrard  and  nnikillhl  m        r,  either  to  Import; 
one  m  to  make  1      other     r  their  own  un.  ; 
meaof  of  the  unprod      ft  dam,  the  cnltmUm 
delivered  fin      i      y  which  would  oChen# 

distract  their ;  ent  li  le  cnltinttiaa  of  ,]pa|«. 
The  superiority      pn  which,  in  oonaeqaspi 

of  this  undivided  at  they  are  enaUed  to  ali% 

is  fiilly  sufficient  to  y  t  whole  ezpenM  wUdl 
the  maintenance  and  employi  lent  of  the  improdoj^ 
tive  dass  costs  either  the  pi  iriebn,  or  themadisa 
The  industry  of  merchanto,  artificers  and  manufte- 
turers,  though  in  its  own  nature  altogether  unpro- 
ductive, yet  contributes  in  this  manner  indirectly  to 
increase  the  produce  of  the  land.  It  increases  the 
productive  powers  of  productive  labour,  by  leaving 
it  at  liberty  to  confine  itself  to  its  proper  employ- 
ment, the  cultivation  of  land ;  and  the  plough  goes 
frequently  the  easier  and  the  better  by  means  of  the 
labour  of  the  man  whose  business  is  most  remote 
from  the  plough. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  and 
cultivators  to  restrain  or  to  discourage  in  any  respect 
the  industry  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers. The  greater  the  liberty  which  this  impro- 
ductive  class  enjoys,  the  greater  will  be  the  compe- 
tition in  all  the  different  trades  which  compose  it, 
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H  the  cheaper  will  the  other  two  classes  be  sup- 
Ked,  both  with  foreign  goods  and  with  the  manu- 
ifetured  produce  of  their  own  country. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  unproductive 
bss  to  oppress  the  other  two  classes.  It  is  the 
nrplus  produce  of  the  land,  or  what  remains  afler 
educting  the  maintenance,  first,  of  the  cultivators, 
nd  afterwards  of  the  proprietors,  that  maintains 
tid  employs  the  unproductive  class.  The  greater 
bis  surplus,  the  greater  must  likewise  be  the  main- 
enance  and  employment  of  that  class.  The  esta- 
blishment of  perfect  justice,  of  perfect  liberty,  and 
if  perfect  equality,  is  the  very  simple  secret  which 
nost  effectually  secures  the  highest  degree  of  pros- 
writy  to  all  the  three  classes. 

The  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers  of 
hose  mercantile  states  which,  like  Holland  and 
Samburgh,  consist  chiefly  of  this  unproductive  class, 
ire  in  the  same  manner  maintained  and  employed 
iltogether  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  and  cul- 
ivators  of  land.  The  only  difference  is,  that  those 
proprietors  and  cultivators  are,  the  greater  part  of 
hem,  placed  at  a  most  inconvenient  distance  from 
;he  merchants,  artificers  aud  manufacturers  whom 
:hey  supply  with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
iind  of  their  subsistence,  are  the  inhabitants  of  other 
i^ountries,  and  the  subjects  of  other  governments. 

Such  mercantile  states,  however,  are  not  only  use- 
ful, but  greatly  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
jther  countries.  They  fill  up,  in  some  measure,  a 
f^XJ  important  void>  and  supply  the  place  of  the 
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merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers,  whom  te 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  ou^ht  to  find  athoBK^j 
but  whom,  from  some  defect  in  their  policy,  theydi 
not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  those  landed  natioH, 
if  I  may  call  them  so,  to  discourage  or  distress  tliB 
industry  of  such  mercantile  states,  by  imposing  h^ 
duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon  the  commoditia 
which  they  furnish.  Such  duties,  by  rendering  those 
commodities  dearer,  could  serve  only  to  sink  the  real 
value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the 
price  of  which  those  commodities  are  purchased. 
Such  duties  could  serve  only  to  discourage  the  in- 
crease of  that  surplus  produce,  and  consequently  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  own  land.  The 
most  eliectual  expedient,  on  the  contrary,  for  raising 
the  value  of  that  surplus  produce,  for  encouraging 
its  increase,  and  consequently  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the 
most  perfect  freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  such  mer- 
cantile nations. 

This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be  the 
most  effectual  expedient  for  supplying  them,  in  due 
time,  with  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers  and 
merchants  whom  they  wanted  at  home,  and  for 
filling  up  in  the  properest  and  most  advantageous 
manner  that  very  important  void  which  they  felt 
there. 

The  continual  increase  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
their  land  would,  in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capi- 
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than  what  could  be  employed  with  the  ordinary 

lie  of  profit  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 

;   and  the  surplus  part  of  it  would  naturally 

rn  itself  to  the  employment  of  artificers  and  manu- 
^turers  at  home.     But  those  artificers  and  manu- 
bcturers,  finding   at  home  both  the  materials  of 
^leir  work  and  the  fund  of  their  subsistence,  might 
bnniediately,  even  with  much  less  art  and  skill,  be 
i|ble  to  work  as  cheap  as  the  little  artificers  and 
manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  who  had 
both  to  bring  from  a  greater  distance.  Even  though, 
finom  want  of  art  and  skill,  they  might  not  for  some 
time  be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a  mar- 
ket at  home,  they  might  be  able  to  sell  their  work 
there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers of  such  mercantile  states,  which  could  not 
be  brought  to  that  market  but  from  so  great  a  dis- 
tance;  and  as  their  art  and  skill  improved,  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.    The  artificers 
and  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  there- 
fore, would  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  market 
of  those  landed  nations,  and  soon  after  undersold 
and  jostled  out  of  it  altogether.     The  cheapness  of 
the  manufactures  of  those  landed  nations,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  gradual  improvements  of  art  and 
skill,  would,  in  due  time,  extend  their  sale  beyond 
the  home  market,  and  carry  them  to  many  foreign 
markets,  from  which  they  would  in  the  same  man- 
ner gradually  jostle  out  many  of  the  manufactures 
of  such  mercantile  nations. 

This  continual  increase  both  of  the  rude  and 
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manufactured  produce  of  those  landed  nations 
in  due  time  create  a  greater  capital  than  could, 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be  employed  either  1^ 
agriculture   or  in   manufactures.     The   surplus 
this  capital  would  naturally  turn  itself  to  foreip 
trade,   and  be  employed  in  exporting,  to  f( 
countries,  such  parts  of  the  rude  and  manufactortl 
produce  of  its  own  country,  as  exceeded  the  demol 
of  the  home  market.     In  the  exportation  of  the  pn*  |^ 
duce  of  their  own  country,  the  merchants  of  alanM 
nation  would  have  an  advantage  of  the  same  lioi 
over  those  of  mercantile  nations,  which  its  artifioen 
and  manufacturers  had  over  the  artificers  and  mana- 
facturers  of  such  nations ;  the  advantage  of  findinf 
at  home  that  cargo,  and  those  stores  and  provisions, 
which  the  others  were  obliged  to  seek  for  at  a  dis- 
tance.    With  inferior  art  and  skill  in  navigation, 
therefore,  they  would  be  able  to  sell  that  cargo  as 
cheap  in  foreign  markets  as  the  merchants  of  such 
mercantile  nations ;  and  with  equal  art  and  skill 
they  would  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.     They  would 
soon,  therefore,  rival  those  mercantile  nations  in  this 
branch  of  foreign  trade,  and  in  due   time  would 
jostle  them  out  of  it  altogether. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  system, 
therefore,  the  most  advantageous  method  in  which 
a  landed  nation  can  raise  up  artificers,  manufactu- 
rers and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  of  all  other  nations.  It 
thereby  raises  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
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^wn  land,  of  which  the  continual  increase  gradu- 
"  establishes  a  fund,  which  in  due  time  neces- 
lly  raises  up  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers  and 
tchants  whom  it  has  occasion  for. 
pThen  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  oppresses 
her  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibitions  the  tra4e 

foreign  nations,  it  necessarily  hurts  its  own  in- 
cest in  two  different  ways.  First,  by  raising  the 
ice  of  all  foreign  goods  and  of  all  sorts  of  manu- 
:tures,  it  necessarily  sinks  the  real  value  of  the 
rplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  with  which,  or, 
lat  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of 
lich,  it  purchases  those  foreign  goods  and  roanu- 
:tures.     Secondly,  by  giving  a  sort  of  monopoly 

the  home  market  to  its  own  merchants,  artificers 
d  manufacturers,  it  raises  the  rate  of  mercantile 
d  manufacturing  profit,  iii  proportion  to  that  of 
ricultural  profit,  and  consequently  either  draws 
>m  agriculture  a  part  of  the  capital  which  had 
fore  been  employed  in  it,  or  hinders  from  going 
it  a  part  of  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
This  policy,  therefore,  discourages  agriculture 

two  different  ways;  first,  by  sinking  the  real 
lue  of  its  produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate 

its  profit;  and,  secondly,  by  raising  the  rate  of 
ofit  in  all  other  employments.  Agriculture  is 
ndered  less  advantageous,  and  trade  and  manu- 
3tures  more  advantageous  than  they  otherwise 
)uld  be ;  and  every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own 
terest  to  turn,  as  much  as  he  can,  both  his  capital 
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must  be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain  them.  The  stock  y 
of  the  farmer  yields  him  a  profit  as  well  as  that  of  the  ' 
master  manufacturer ;  and  it  yields  a  rent  likewise 
to  another  person,  which  that  of  the  master  manu- 
facturer does  not.  The  expense,  therefore,  laid  out 
in  employing  and  maintaining  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers, does  no  more  than  continue,  if  one  may 
say  so,  the  existence  of  its  own  value,  and  does  not 
produce  any  new  value.  It  is  therefore  altogether  a 
barren  and  unproductive  expense.  The  expense,  on 
the  contrary,  laid  out  in  employing  farmers  and 
country  labourers,  over  and  above  continuing  the 
existence  of  its  own  value,  produces  a  new  value, 
the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It  is  therefore  a  productive 
expense. 

Mercantile  stock  is  equally  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive with  manufacturing  stock.  It  only  continues 
the  existence  of  its  own  value,  without  producing 
any  new  value.  Its  profits  are  only  the  repayment 
of  the  maintenance  which  its  employer  advances  to 
himself  during  the  time  that  he  employs  it,  or  till 
he  receives  the  returns  of  it.  They  are  only  the  re- 
payment of  a  part  of  the  expense  which  must  be  laid  i 
out  in  employing  it.  i 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  never 
adds  anything  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  1 
amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  It  adds 
indeed  greatly  to  the  value  of  some  particular  parts 
of  it.  But  the  consumption  which  in  the  mean- 
time it  occasions  of  other  parts,  is  precisely  equal  to 
the  value  which  it  adds  to  those  parts;  so  that  the 
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ralue  of  the  whole  amount  is  not,  at  any  one  moment 
jf  time,  in  the  least  augmented  by  it.  The  person 
who  works  the  lace  of  a  pair  of  fine  ruffles,  for  ex- 
ample, will  sometimes  rai^e  the  value  of  perhaps  a 
pennyworth  of  flax  to  thirty  pounds  sterling.  But 
though  at  first  sight  he  appears  thereby  to  multiply 
the  value  of  a  part  of  the  rude  produce  about  seven 
thousand  and  two  hundred  times,  he  in  reality  adds 
nothing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of 
the  rude  produce.  The  working  of  that  lace  costs 
him  perhaps  two  years'  labour.  The  thirty  pounds 
which  he  gets  for  it  when  it  is  finished,  is  no  more 
than  the  repayment  of  the  subsistence  which  he  ad- 
vances to  himself  during  the  two  years  that  he  is 
employed  about  it.  The  value  which,  by  every  day's,  jt^ 
month's,  or  year's  labour,  he  adds  to  the  flax,  does 
no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  his  own  con- 
sumption during  that  day,  month,  or  year.  At  no 
moment  of  time,  therefore,  does  he  add  anything  to 
the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude 
produce  of  the  land :  the  portion  of  that  produce 
which  he  is  continually  consuming,  being  always 
equal  to  the  value  which  he  is  continually  pro- 
ducing. The  extreme  poverty  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  persons  employed  in  this  expensive,  though 
trifling  manufacture,  may  satisfy  us  that  the  price  of 
their  work  does  not  in  ordinary  cases  exceed  the 
value  of  their  subsistence.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
work  of  farmers  and  country  labourers.  The  rent 
of  the  landlord  is  a  value,  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
it  is  continually  producing,  over  and   above  re- 
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by  privatioD,  that  by  inaff  themselves  of 
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doBtry.     itf'ai  and  <     mtry  lalnurers,    on  the 

contrary,  may  enjoy  completely  the  whole  fuii6 
destined  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  yet  augment 
at  the  eame  time  the  revenue  and  stealth  of  their 
society.  Over  and  above  what  is  destined  for  their 
own  subsistence,  their  industry  BQnually  a&brds  a 
neat  produce,  of  which  the  augmentation  necesMnlj 
augments  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  aociety. 
Nations,  therefore,  which,  like  France  or  Englaoid, 
consist  ip  a  great  measure  of  proprietors  and  cnlli- 
Tators,  can  be  enriched  by  industry  and  eDJoymeiit. 
Nations,  on  the  contrary,  which,  like  Uol^nd  and 
Hamburgh,  are  composed  chiefly  of  merchants,  arti- 
fleers  and  manufacturers,  can  grow  rich  only  thraogh 
parsimony  and  privation.  Aa  the  interest  of  naflons 
so  difierently  circumstanced  is  very  diffsreot,  ao  il 
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Ikewise  the  common  character  of  the  people.  In 
Siose  of  the  former  kind,  liberality,  frankness,  and 
{ood  fellowship,  naturally  make  a  part  of  that  com- 
mon character.  In  the  latter,  narrowness,  meanness, 
ind  a  selfish  disposition,  averse  to  all  social  pleasure 
md  enjoyment. 

The  unproductive  class,  that  of  merchants,  artifi- 
oers  and  manufacturers,  is  maintained  and  employed 
ftHogether  at  the  expense  of  the  two  other  classes,  of 
Aiat  of  proprietors,  and  of  that  of  cultivators.  They 
Furnish  it  both  with  the  materials  of  its  work  and 
Urith  the  fund  of  its  subsistence,  with  the  corn  and 
eattle  which  it  consumes  while  it  is  employed  about 
ihat  work.  The  proprietors  and  cultivators  finally 
pay  both  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of  the  un- 
productive class,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  em- 
ployers. Those  workmen  and  their  employers  are 
properly  the  servants  of  the  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors. They  are  only  serva^nts  who  work  without 
doors,  as  menial  servants  work  within.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other,  however,  are  equally  maintained/^ 
aft  the  expense  of  the  same  masters.  The  labour  of 
both  is  equally  unproductive.  It  adds  nothing  to 
the  value  of  the  sum  total  of  the  rude  produce  of 
the  land.  Instead  of  increasing  the  value  of  that 
sum  total,  it  is  a  charge  and  expense  which  must  be 
paid  out  of  it. 

The  unproductive  class,  however,  is  not  only  use- 
ful, but  greatly  useful  to  the  other  two  classes.  By 
means  of  the  industry  of  merchants,  artificers  and 
manufacturers,  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  can 
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purchase  both  the  foreign  goods  and  the  maiHi&^l|ih^ 
tared  produce  of  their  own  country  which  they  bflk^  b- 
occasion  for,  with  the  produce  of  a  much  smate 
quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than  what  they  wo«3A  ^\e* 
be  obliged  to  employ,  if  they  were  to  attempt,  in  u 
awkward  and  unskilful  manner,  either  to  import  tkft 
one  or  to  make  the  other  for  their  own  use.   Bj 
means  of  the  unproductive  class,  the  cultivators  an 
delivered  from  many  cares  which  would  otherwise  \^ 
distract  their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  land. 
The  superiority  of  produce,  which,  in  consequence 
of  this  undivided  attention,  they  are  enabled  to  raise, 
is  fully  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  expense  which 
the  maintenance  and  employment  of  the  unproduc- 
tive class  costs  either  the  proprietors,  or  themselves. 
The  industry  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers, though  in  its  own  nature  altogether  impro- 
ductive,  yet  contributes  in  this  manner  indirectly  to 
increase  the  produce  of  the  land.     It  increases  the 
productive  powers  of  productive  labour,  by  leaving 
it  at  liberty  to  confine  itself  to  its  proper  employ- 
ment, the  cultivation  of  land ;  and  the  plough  goes 
frequently  the  easier  and  the  better  by  means  of  the 
labour  of  the  man  whose  business  is  most  remote 
from  the  plough. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  and 
cultivators  to  restrain  or  to  discourage  in  any  respect 
the  industry  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers. The  greater  the  Hberty  which  this  unpro- 
ductive class  enjoys,  the  greater  will  be  the  compe- 
tition in  all  the  different  trades  which  compose  it, 
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the  cheaper  will  the  other  two  classes  be  sup- 
I,  both  with  foreign  goods  and  with  the  manu- 
■^^Wdred  produce  of  their  own  country. 
^^It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  unproductive 
^Jwi  to  oppress  the  other  two  classes.     It  is  the 
^^fcrplus  produce  of  the  land,  or  what  remains  after 
^Veducting  the  maintenance,  first,  of  the  cultivators, 
Itald  afterwards  of  the  proprietors,  that  maintains 
^Hld  employs  the  unproductive  class.    The  greater 
Ads  surplus,  the  greater  must  likewise  be  the  main- 
tenance and  employment  of  that  class.    The  esta- 
blishment of  perfect  justice,  of  perfect  liberty,  and 
ef  perfect  equality,  is  the  very  simple  secret  which 
most  effectually  secures  the  highest  degree  of  pros- 
perity to  all  the  three  classes. 

The  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers  of 
fhose  mercantile  states  which,  like  Holland  and 
Hamburgh,  consist  chiefly  of  this  unproductive  class, 
are  in  the  same  manner  maintained  and  employed 
altogether  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  and  cul- 
tivators of  land.  The  only  difference  is,  that  those 
proprietors  and  cultivators  are,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  placed  at  a  most  inconvenient  distance  from 
the  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers  whom 
they  supply  with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fund  of  their  subsistence,  are  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries,  and  the  subjects  of  other  governments. 

Such  mercantile  states,  however,  are  not  only  use- 
ful, but  greatly  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
other  countries.  They  fill  up,  in  some  measure,  a 
yeqr  important  void>  and  supply  the  place  of  the 
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improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  own  land.  The 
most  eflectual  expedient,  on  the  contrary,  for  raisim^ 
the  value  of  that  surplus  produce,  for  encouraging 
its  increase,  and  consequently  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the 
most  perfect  freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  such  mer- 
cantile nations. 

This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  he  the 
most  effectua}  expedient  for  supplying  them,  in  due 
time,  with  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers  and 
merchants  whom  they  wanted  at  home,  and  for 
filling  up  in  the  properest  and  most  advantageous 
manner  that  very  important  void  which  they  felt 
there. 

The  continual  increase  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
their  land  would,  in  due  time,  create  a  greater  ca^- 
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UtI  than  what  could  be  employed  with  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land;   and  the  surplus  part  of  it  would  naturally 
turn  itself  to  the  employment  of  artificers  and  manu- 
fiuHurers  at  home.     But  those  artificers  and  manu- 
fiiCturers,  finding   at  home  both  the  materials  of 
tiieir  work  and  the  fund  of  their  subsistence,  might 
immediately,  even  with  much  less  art  and  skill,  be 
able  to  work  as  cheap  as  the  little  artificers  and 
manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  who  had 
both  to  bring  from  a  greater  distance.  Even  though, 
from  want  of  art  and  skill,  they  might  not  for  some 
time  be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a  mar- 
ket at  home,  they  might  be  able  to  sell  their  work 
there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers of  such  mercantile  states,  which  could  not 
be  brought  to  that  market  but  from  so  great  a  dis- 
tance; and  as  their  art  and  skill  improved,  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.    The  artificers 
and  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  there- 
fore, would  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  market 
of  those  landed  nations,  and  soon  after  undersold 
and  jostled  out  of  it  altogether.     The  cheapness  of 
the  manufactures  of  those  landed  nations,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  gradual  improvements  of  art  and 
skill,  would,  in  due  time,  extend  their  sale  beyond 
the  home  market,  and  carry  them  to  many  foreign 
markets,  from  which  they  would  in  the  same  man- 
ner gradually  jostle  out  many  of  the  manufactures 
of  such  mercantile  nations. 

This  continual  increase  both  of  the  rude  and 
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ill  Aie  thne  crette  a  gtoifter  es^tdi  tfna  49^^ 
flie  otdiiunrj  rfet6  or  praal)  d6  cmpiByBd  tfinv^ 
ftl^iteoltiire  or  In  mftiralhctiifM.  VhB 
Mb  eapltal  would  nattnidly  torn  ftadf  to 
tnidet  snS*  be  6iiipIoy€d  nt  cipottiiigy  to 
cdWkttiiBB^  Micb  pifUr  Ok  titt  Hnbb  ttnd 
pfodocs  of  Hs  own  eOutttrjTy  st  teocodsd  tM 
of  tho  kome  mi^iket.  Bi  the  exponnlioii  df  flii 
dii€6  of  their  own  eoiditrjrt  the  tterduuili  of  #1 
naCkm  woold  hsve  ma  adnnlege  of  th*  ieiie 
oterihoseof  meroftntfle  Mtioits»wliidilti8rliiiilt 
and  meiiaftMliirers  had  over  tiMriurtifioere  andf  lutflK 
ftetarere  of  sach  natkme;  the  idnuortag^  tf  tMl^ 
tiH  hone  that  cergOi  and  tboee  sloK'e  and  proviiioaii 
whidi  the  otheni  were  ohNged  t6  seek  tbt  at  a  oft* 
tance.  With  inferior  art  and  sldU  in  navigatioB, 
therefore,  they  would  be  able  to  sell  that  cargo  tt 
cheap  in  foreign  markets  as  the  merchants  of  sueb 
mercantile  nations;  and  with  equal  art  and  skill 
they  would  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.  They  would 
soon,  therefore,  rival  those  mercantile  nations  in  this 
branch  of  foreign  trade,  and  in  due  time  woaM 
jostle  them  out  of  it  altogether. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generons  system, 
therefore^  the  most  advantageous  method  in  whkh 
a  landed  nation  can  raise  up  artificers,  manntactn- 
rers  and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers,  mannftc- 
turers  and  merchants  of  all  other  nations.  It 
thereby  raises  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
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I  own  land,  of  which  the  continual  increase  gradu- 
establishes  a  fund,  which  in  due  time  neces- 
\j  raises  up  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers  and 
ints  whom  it  has  occasion  for. 
iJ^When  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  oppresses 
■pher  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibitions  the  tra(}e 
ir  foreign  nations,  it  necessarily  hurts  its  own  in- 
ifureat  in  two  different  ways.  First,  by  raising  the 
pfice  of  all  foreign  goods  and  of  all  sorts  of  manu- 
Bu^ures,  it  necessarily  sinks  the  real  value  of  the 
mrplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  with  which,  or, 
■rhat  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of 
irhichy  it  purchases  those  foreign  goods  and  manu- 
factures. Secondly,  by  giving  a  sort  of  monopoly 
of  the  home  market  to  its  own  merchants,  artificers 
and  manufacturers,  it  raises  the  rate  of  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  profit,  iii  proportion  to  that  of 
agricultural  profit,  and  consequently  either  draws 
from  agriculture  a  part  of  the  capital  which  had 
before  been  employed  in  it,  or  hinders  from  going 
to  it  a  part  of  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
it.  This  policy,  therefore,  discourages  agriculture 
in  two  different  ways;  first,  by  sinking  the  real 
value  of  its  produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate 
of  its  profit;  and,  secondly,  by  raising  the  rate  of 
profit  in  all  other  employments.  Agriculture  is 
rendered  less  advantageous,  and  trade  and  manu- 
factures more  advantageous  than  they  otherwise 
would  be ;  and  every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own 
interest  to  turn,  as  much  as  he  can,  both  his  capital 
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and  his  industry  from  the  former  to  the  latter  e 
ployments. 

Though,  by  this  oppressive  policy,  a  landed  tt-  \^^ 
tion  should  be  able  to  raise  up  artificers,  manIl&^  1^ 
turers  and  merchants  of  its  own,  somewhat  sooner  i  , 

HI 

than  it  could  do  by  the  freedom  of  trade ;  a  matto^  I . 
however,  which  is  not  a  little  doubtful ;  yet  it  wodd  I 
raise  them  up,  if  one  may  say  so,  prematurely,  ani  \ 
before  it  was  perfectly  ripe  for  them.  By  raisng  L 
up  too  hastily  one  species  of  industry,  it  woaH  i 
depress  another  more  valuable  species  of  industry.  |. 
By  raising  up  too  hastily  a  species  of  indoflby 
which  only  replaces  the  stock  which  employs  it, 
together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  it  would  deprea 
a  species  of  industry  which,  over  and  above  ^epl8^  ^ 
ing  that  stock  with  its  profit,  affords  likewise  a  neat  ' 
produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  It  would  de- 
press productive  labour,  by  encouraging  too  hastily 
that  labour  which  is  altogether  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  system,  the 
sum  total  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  three  classes  above  mentioned, 
and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the  unproductive 
class  does  no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  its  own 
consumption,  without  increasing  in  any  respect  the 
value  of  that  sum  total,  is  represented  by  Mr.  Ques- 
nai,  the  very  ingenious  and  profound  author  of  this 
system,  in  some  arithmetical  formularies.  The  first 
of  these  formularies,  which  by  way  of  eminence  he 
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irly  distinguishes  by  the  uame  of  the  Eco- 
.1  Table,  represents  the  manner  in  which  he 
es  this  distribution  takes  place,  in  a  state  of 
>st  perfect  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  highest 
rity ;  in  a  state  where  the  annual  produce  is 
s  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  neat  produce, 
lere  each  class  enjoys  its  proper  share  of  the 

annual  produce.  Some  subsequent  formu- 
represent  the  manner,  in  which,  he  supposes, 
istribution  is  made  in  different  states  of  re- 

and  regulation ;  in  which,  either  the  class  of 
;tors,  or  the  barren  and  unproductive  class,  is 
Favoured  than  the  class  of  cultivators,  and  in 

either  the  one  or  the  other  encroaches  mo|w 
(  upon  the  share  which  ought  properly  to  be- 
)  this  productive  class.    Every  such  encroach^ 

every  violation  of  that  natural  distribution, 

the  most  perfect  liberty  would  establish, 
according  to  this  system,  necessarily  degrade 
or  less,  from  one  year  to  another,  the  Yakut 
iim  total  of  the  annual  produce,  and  must 
arily  occasion  a  gradual  declension  in  the 
ealth  and  revenue  of  the  society ;  a  declen- 
f  which  the  progress  must  be  quicker  or 
,  according  to  the  degree  of  this  encroachr 
according  as  that  natural  distribution,  which. 
)st  perfect  liberty  would  establish,  is  more  or 
elated.  Those  subsequent  formularies  repre* 
le  different  degrees  of  declension,  which,  ac- 
l  to  this  system,  correspond  to  the  difhrenl 
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desrrees  in  which  this  natural  distribution  of  tbines  I  . 
is  violated.  I 

Some  speculative  physicians  seem  to  have  inn- 1  . 
gined  that  the  health  of  the  human  body  could  lie  |^ 
preserved  only  by  a  certain  precise  regimen  of  diet  I 
and  exercise,  of  which  every,  the  smallest,  violatioa  I 
necessarily  occasioned   some  degree   of  disease  or  I '' 
disorder  proportionate  to   the  degree    of  the  vio- 1 
lation.     Experience,  however,  would  seem  to  show,  j  ^ 
that  the  human  body  frequently  preserves,  to  all  1 1 
appearance  at  least,  the  most  perfect  state  of  health  I 
under  a  vast  variety  of  different   regimens;   even 
under   some   which   are   generally   believed  to  l)c 
very  far  from  being  perfectly  wholesome.     But  the 
healthful  state  of  the  human  body,  it  would  seem, 
contains  in  itself  some  unknown  principle  of  pre-   | 
servation,  capable  either  of  preventing  or  of  cor- 
recting, in  many  respects,  the  bad  effects  even  of  a 
very  faulty  regimen.     Mr.  Quesnai,  who  was  him- 
self a  physician,  and  a  very  speculative  physician, 
seems   to   have   entertained  a  notion    of  the  same 
kind   concerning  the    political   body,  and    to   have 
imagined    that  it  would    thrive    and    prosper    only 
under  a  certain  precise  regimen,  the  exact  regimen 
of  perfect  liberty  and   perfect  justice.      He   seems 
not  to  have  considered  that  in  the  political   body, 
the  natural  effort  which  every  man  is   continually 
making  to  better  his  own  condition,  is  a  principle 
of  preservation  capable  of  preventing  and  correct- 
ing, in  many  respects,  the  bad  effects  of  a  political 
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f 

^||Obnomy,  in  some  degree  both  partial  and  oppres- 

five.     Such  a  political  economy,  though  it  no  doubt 

,^tards  more  or  less,  is  not  always  capable  of  stop- 

Jfi^S  stltogether  the  natural  progress   of  a  nation 

jjlowards   wealth  and  prosperity,  and  still   less  of 

.jibfLking  it  go  backwards.     If  a  nation  could  not 

fNTOsper  without  the   enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty 

4iid   perfect  justice,  there  is  not   in   the  world  a 

nation  which  could  ever  have   prospered.     In   the 

political  body,  however,  the  wisdom  of  nature  has 

fortunately  made  ample   provision   for   remedying 

many  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of 

man;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  done  in  the 

iiatural  body,  for  remedying  those  of  his  sloth  and 

intemperance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  system,  however,  seems 
to  lie  in  its  representing  the  class  of  artificers,  ma- 
nufacturers and  merchants,  as  altogether  barren 
and  unproductive.  The  following  observations  may 
serve  to  show  the  impropriety  of  this  representation. 
First,  this  class,  it  is  acknowledged,  reproduces 
annually  the  v&lue  of  its  own  annual  consumption, 
and  continues,  at  least,  the  existence  of  the  stock  or 
Capital  which  maintains  and  employs  it.  But  upon 
this  account  alone  the  denomination  of  barren  or 
unproductive  should  seem  to  be  very  improperly 
applied  to  it.  We  should  not  call  a  marriage  bar- 
fen  or  unproductive,  though  it  produced  only  a  son 
and  a  dauu:hter,  to  replace  the  father  and  mother, 
and  though  it  did  not  increase  the  number  of  the 

VOL.  III.  2  s 
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merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers,  whom  tbe 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  ought  to  find  at  home,  ( 
but  whom,  from  some  defect  in  their  policy,  they  do  || 
not  find  at  home.  « 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  those  landed  nations,  I 
if  I  may  call  them  so,  to  discourage  or  distress  the    1 
industry  of  such  mercantile  states,  by  imposing  high    I 
duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon   the  commodities    * 
which  they  furnish.    Such  duties,  by  rendering  those    ] 
commodities  dearer,  could  serve  only  to  sink  the  real    | 
value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with    1 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the    i 
price  of  which  those  commodities   are  purchased. 
Such  duties  could  serve  only  to  discourage  the  in- 
crease of  that  surplus  produce,  and  consequently  the    < 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  own  land.   The 
most  eH'ectual  expedient,  on  the  contrary,  for  raising 
the  value  of  that  surplus  produce,  for  encouraging 
its  increase,  and  consequently  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the 
most  perfect  freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  such  mer- 
cantile nations. 

This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be  the 
most  effectual  expedient  for  supplying  them,  in  due 
time,  with  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers  and 
merchants  whom  they  wanted  at  home,  and  for 
filling  up  in  the  properest  and  most  advantageous 
manner  that  very  important  void  which  they  felt 
there. 

The  continual  increase  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
their  land  would,  in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capi- 
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tal  than  what  could  be  employed  with  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land;   and  the  surplus  part  of  it  would  naturally 
turn  itself  to  the  employment  of  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers at  home.     But  those  artificers  and  manu* 
facturers,  finding   at  home  both  the  materials  of 
their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  subsistence,  might 
immediately,  even  with  much  less  art  and  skill,  be 
able  to  work  as  cheap  as  the  little  artificers  and 
manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  who  had 
both  to  bring  from  a  greater  distance.  Even  though, 
from  want  of  art  and  skill,  they  might  not  for  some 
time  be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a  mar- 
ket at  home,  they  might  be  able  to  sell  their  work 
there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers of  such  mercantile  states,  which  could  not 
be  brought  to  that  market  but  from  so  great  a  dis- 
tance; and  as  their  art  and  skill  improved,  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.    The  artificers 
and  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  there- 
fore, would  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  market 
of  those  landed  nations,  and  soon  af\er  undersold 
and  jostled  out  of  it  altogether.     The  cheapness  of 
the  manufactures  of  those  landed  nations,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  gradual  improvements  of  art  and 
skill,  would,  in  due  time,  extend  their  sale  beyond 
the  home  market,  and  carry  them  to  many  foreign 
markets,  from  which  they  would  in  the  same  man- 
ner gradually  jostle  out  many  of  the  manufactures 
of  such  mercantile  nations. 

This  continual  increase  both  of  the  rude  and 
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manufactured  produce  of  those  landed  nations  wodd 
in  due  time  create  a  ^eater  capital  than  could,  with 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be  employed  either  ia 
agriculture   or  in   manufactures.     The   surplus  of 
this  capital  would  naturally  turn  itself  to  foreign 
trade,   and  be  employed  in  exporting",  to  foreign 
countries,  such  parts  of  the  rude  and  manufactured 
produce  of  its  own  country,  as  exceeded  the  demand 
of  the  home  market.     In  the  exportation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed 
nation  would  have  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind 
over  those  of  mercantile  nations,  which  its  artificers 
and  manufacturers  had  over  the  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers of  such  nations ;  the  advantage  of  finding 
at  home  that  cargo,  and  those  stores  and  provisions, 
which  the  others  were  obliged  to  seek  for  at  a  dis- 
tance.    With   inferior  art  and  skill  in  navigation, 
therefore,  they  would  be  able  to  sell  that  cargo  as 
cheap  in  foreign  markets  as  the  merchants  of  such 
mercantile  nations ;  and  with  equal  art  and  skill 
they  would  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.     They  would 
soon,  therefore,  rival  those  mercantile  nations  in  this 
branch   of  foreign  trade,  and  in  due   time  would 
jostle  them  out  of  it  altogether. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  system, 
therefore,  the  most  advantageous  method  in  which 
a  landed  nation  can  raise  up  artificers,  manufactu- 
rers and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  of  all  other  nations.  It 
thereby  raises  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
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^  own  land,  of  which  the  continual  increase  gradu- 
.aUy  establishes  a  fund,  which  in  due  time  neces- 
.  sadly  raises  up  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers  and 
merchants  whom  it  has  occasion  for. 

When  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  oppresses 
dtiher  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibitions  the  tra(}e 
of  foreign  nations,  it  necessarily  hurts  its  own  in- 
terest in  two  different  ways.  First,  by  raising  the 
price  of  all  foreign  goods  and  of  all  sorts  of  manu- 
factures, it  necessarily  sinks  the  real  value  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  with  which,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of 
which,  it  purchases  those  foreign  goods  and  manu- 
factures. Secondly,  by  giving  a  sort  of  monopoly 
of  the  home  market  to  its  own  merchants,  artificers 
and  manufacturers,  it  raises  the  rate  of  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  profit,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
agricultural  profit,  and  consequently  either  draws 
from  agriculture  a  part  of  the  capital  which  had 
before  been  employed  in  it,  or  hinders  from  going 
to  it  a  part  of  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
it.  This  policy,  therefore,  discourages  agriculture 
in  two  different  ways;  first,  by  sinking  the  real 
value  of  its  produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate 
of  its  profit;  and,  secondly,  by  raising  the  rate  of 
profit  in  all  other  employments.  Agriculture  is 
rendered  less  advantageous,  and  trade  and  manu- 
factures more  advantageous  than  they  otherwise 
would  be;  and  every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own 
interest  to  turn,  as  much  as  he  can,  both  his  capital 
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-  Though,  bjr  tfib  opF—^^  policf «  a  bide 
liaii  should  he  aMe  16  nhe  op  altifleert^  tarn 
iWcfs  and  oicrauuito  or  its  own^  aonieiriiit  \ 
tbuk  H  eoidd  do  by  the  tnedam  of  tnde;  a  n 
iMmefcr,  which  Ib  not  a  Ifttk  dodbtfiil ;  jkil 
taiia  tibem  op,  if  one  maf  aay  ao^'pmnatitid 
Befefe  it  was  perftedy  ripe  Ihr  thetn.  By  i 
up  too  hastily  one  spedes  of  indnafiyi  ft 
depms  anddier  move  tahmfak  tpedea  of  hi 
By  'laishig  up  too  hastily  a  apeciee.  of  h 
Whi dk  only  replaess  the  itoek  wfaidi  ompi 
together  with  the  ordinaiy  proAt,  it  woidd  i 
a  ipedes  of  indai^  whidi,  of«r  and  ahove ; 
ittgf  ttiat  stock  with  its  profit,  aflbrds  likewise 
produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  It  wot 
press  productive  labour,  by  encouraging  too '. 
that  labour  which  is  altogether  barren  and 
ductive. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  sjrstei 
sum  total  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
tributed  among  the  three  classes  above  meni 
and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the  unprod 
dass  does  no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  ii 
consumption,  without  increasing  in  any  respe 
value  of  that  sum  total,  is  represented  by  Mr. 
nal,  the  very  ingenious  and  profound  author  c 
system,  in  some  arithmetical  formularies.  Tl 
of  these  formularies,  which  by  way  of  eminei 
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iliarly  distinguishes  by  the  uame  of  the  Eco- 
ical  Table,  represents  the  manner  in  which  he 
x>ses  this  distribution  takes  place,  in  a  state  of 
most  perfect  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  highest 
perity ;  in  a  state  where  the  annual  produce  is 
I  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  neat  produce, 
where  each  class  enjoys  its  proper  share  of  the 
lie  annual  produce.  Some  subsequent  formu- 
es  represent  the  manner,  in  which,  he  supposes, 

distribution  is  made  in  different  states  of  re- 
int  and  regulation ;  in  which,  either  the  class  of 
prietors,  or  the  barren  and  unproductive  class,  is 
"e  favoured  than  the  class  of  cultivators,  and  in 
ch,  either  the  one  or  the  other  encroaches  mo|w 
less  upon  the  share  which  ought  properly  to  be- 
l  to  this  productive  class.  Every  such  encroach- 
it,  every  violation  of  that  natural  distribution, 
ch  the  most  perfect  liberty  would  establish, 
}t,  according  to  this  system,  necessarily  degrade 
re  or  less,  from  one  year  to  another,  the  Yakut 

sum  total  of  the  annual  produce,  and  must 
essarily  occasion  a  gradual  declension  in  the 
i  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  society ;  a  declen** 
I  of  which  the  progress  must  be  quicker  or 
¥er,  according  to  the  degree  of  this  encroachr 
it,  according  as  that  natural  distribution,  whicb. 
most  perfect  liberty  would  establish,  is  more  or 
violated.  Those  subsequent  formularies  repra* 
t  the  different  degrees  of  declension,  which,  ac- 
ting to  this  system,  correspond  to  the  difhrenl 
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degrees  in  which  this  natural  distribution  of  things 
is  violated. 

Some  speculative  physicians  seem   to  have  imi 
gined  that  the  health  of  the  human  body  could  be 
preserved  only  by  a  certain  precise  regimen  of  diet 
and  exercise,  of  which  every,  the  smallest,  violation 
necessarily  occasioned   some  degree   of  disease  or 
disorder  proportionate  to   the  degree    of  the  vio- 
lation.    Experience,  however,  would  seem  to  show, 
that  the  human  body  frequently  preserves,  to  all 
appearance  at  least,  the  most  perfect  state  of  health 
under  a  vast  variety  of  different  regimens;    even 
under   some   which   are   generally   believed  to  be 
very  far  from  being  perfectly  wholesome.     But  tbc 
healthful  state  of  the  human  body,  it  would  seem, 
contains  in  itself  some  unknown  principle  of  pre- 
servation,  capable  either  of  preventing  or  of  cor- 
recting, in  many  respects,  the  bad  effects  even  of  a 
very  faulty  regimen.     Mr.  Quesnai,  who  was  him- 
self a  physician,  and  a  very  speculative  physician, 
seems   to   have   entertained  a  notion    of   the  same 
kind   concerning  the    political    body,  and    to  have 
imagined    that  it  would    thrive    and    prosper    only 
under  a  certain  precise  regimen,  the  exact  regimen 
of  perfect  liberty  and   perfect  justice.      He   seems 
not  to  have  considered  that  in  the  political   body, 
the  natural  effort  which  every  man  is  continually 
making  to  better  his  own  condition,  is  a  principle 
of  preservation  capable  of  preventing  and  correct- 
ing, in  many  respects,  the  bad  effects  of  a  political 
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uiKaonomy,  in  some  degree  both  partial  and  oppres- 
'#ve.     Such  a  political  economy,  though  it  no  doubt 
jetards  more  or  less,  is  not  always  capable  of  stop- 
ping altogether  the  natural  progress  of  a  nation 
.lowards   wealth  and   prosperity,  and  still   less  of 
iliftking  it  go  backwards.     If  a  nation  could  not 
prosper  without  the   enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty 
ludd   perfect  justice,  there  is  not   in   the  world  a 
nation  which  could  ever  have   prospered.     In  the 
political  body,  however,  the  wisdom  of  nature  has 
fortunately  made  ample   provision  for   remedying 
many  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of 
inan;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  done  in  the 
Batural  body,  for  remedying  those  of  his  sloth  and 
intemperance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  system,  however,  seems 
to  lie  in  its  representing  the  class  of  artificers,  ma- 
nufacturers aud  merchants,  as  altogether  barren 
and  unproductive.  The  following  observations  may 
serve  to  show  the  impropriety  of  this  representation. 

First,  this  class,  it  is  acknowledged,  reproduces 
annually  the  value  of  its  own  annual  consumption, 
and  continues,  at  least,  the  existence  of  the  stock  or 
capital  which  maintains  and  employs  it.  But  upon 
this  account  alone  the  denomination  of  barren  or 
unproductive  should  seem  to  be  very  improperly 
applied  to  it.  We  should  not  call  a  marriage  bar- 
fen  or  unproductive,  though  it  produced  only  a  son 
and  a  dauu:hter,  to  replace  the  father  and  mother, 
and  though  it  did  not  increase  the  number  of  the 
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human  species,  but  only  continued  it  as  it  was  b^  I' 

fore.  Farmers  and  country  labourers,  indeed,  oitt  |^ 
and  above  the  stock  which  maintains  and  emploji 
them,  reproduce  annually  a  neat  produce,  a  free 
rent  to  the  landlord.  As  a  marriage  which  afibrdi 
three  children  is  certainly  more  productive  than  ooe 
which  affords  only  two;  so  the  labour  of  fannen 
and  country  labourers  is  certainly  more  productive 
than  that  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufiM- 
turers.  The  superior  produce  of  the  one  cltH, 
however,  does  not  render  the  other  barren  or  un- 
productive. 

Secondly,  it  seems,  upon  this  account,  altogetto 
improper  to  consider  artificers,  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  the  same  light  as  menial  servants. 
The  labour  of  menial  servants  does  not  continue  the 
existence  of  the  fund  which  maintains  and  employs 
them.  Their  maintenance  and  employment  is  alto- 
gether at  the  expense  of  their  masters,  and  the  work 
which  they  perform  is  not  of  a  nature  to  repay  that 
expense.  That  work  consists  in  services  which 
perish  generally  in  the  very  instant  of  their  per- 
formance, and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itself  in  any 
vendible  commodity  which  can  replace  the  value  of 
their  wages  and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the 
contrary,  of  artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
naturally  does  fix  and  realize  itself  in  some  such 
vendible  commodity.  It  is  upon  this  account  that, 
in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  productive  and 
unproductive  labour,  I  have  classed  artificers,  manu- 
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51  As^ivrs  and  merchants,  among  the  prdductive  la- 
•sppiirers,  and  menial  servants  among  the  barren  or 
sfrinproductive. 

^  .V  Thirdly,  it  seems,  upon  every  supposition,  im- 
K- ppoper  to  say,  that  the  labour  of  artificers,  manu- 
^  H^iurers  and  merchants,  does  not  increase  the  real 
>  (  lirvenue  of  the  society.    Though  we  should  suppose, 
I  fuf  example,  as  it  seems  to  be  supposed  in   this 
I  ifftem,  that  the  value  of  the  daily,  monthly,  and 
I   yimrly  consumption  of  this  class  was  exactly  equal 
;   lo  that  of  its  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  production ; 
yet  it  would  not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour 
I    tdded  nothing  to  the  real  revenue,  to  the  real  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
society.    An  artificer,  for  example,  who,  in  the  first 
9ix  months  after  harvest,  executes  ten  pounds'  worth 
ef  work,  though  he  should  in  the  same  time  consume 
tea  pounds'  worth  of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  yet 
really  adds  the  value  of  ten  pounds  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the   land   and   labour  of  the   society. 
While  he  has  been  consuming  a  half-yearly  revenue 
often  pounds'  worth  of  corn  and  other  necessaries, 
he  has  produced  an  equal  value  of  work  capable  of 
purchasing,  either  to  himself  or  to  some  other  per- 
son, an  equal  half-yearly  revenue.    The  value,  there- 
fore, of  what  has  been  consumed  and  produced 
daring  these  six  months  is  equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to 
twenty  pounds.     It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  no  more 
than  ten  pounds'  worth  of  this  value  may  ever  have 
existed  at  any  one  moment  of  time.     But  if  the  ten 
pounds'  worth  of  com  and  other  necessaries,  which 
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were  consumed  by  the  artificer,  had  been  consumed 
by  a  soldier  or  by  a  menial  servant,  the  value  of 
that  part  of  the  annual  produce  which  existed  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months  would  have  been  ten  pounds 
less  than  it  actually  is  in  consequence  of  the  labour 
of  the  artificer.  Though  the  value  of  what  the 
artificer  produces,  therefore,  should  not  at  any  one 
moment  of  time  be  supposed  greater  than  the  value 
he  consumes,  yet  at  every  moment  of  time  the  actu- 
ally existing  value  of  goods  in  the  market  is,  in 
consequence  of  what  he  produces,  greater  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  this  system  assert,  that  the 
consumption  of  artificers,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, is  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  produce, 
they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  thei^:  revenue, 
or  the  fund  destined  for  their  consumption,  is  equal 
to  it.  But  if  they  had  expressed  themselves  more 
accurately,  and  only  asserted,  that  the  revenue  of 
this  class  was  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  pro- 
duced, it  might  readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader, 
that  what  would  naturally  be  saved  out  of  this  reve- 
nue, must  necessarily  increase  more  or  less  the  real 
wealth  of  the  society.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make 
out  something  like  an  argument,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  express  themselves  as  they  have 
done;  and  this  argument,  even  supposing  things 
actually  were  as  it  seems  to  presume  them  to  be, 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  inconclusive  one. 

Fourthly,  farmers  and  country  labourers  can  no 
more  augment,  without  parsimony,  the  real  revenue, 
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i^lhe  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  their 
jDoety,  than  artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
Vlie  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any 
•Dciety  can  be  augmented  only  in  two  ways  ;  eitlier, 
Arst,  by  some  improvement  in  the  productive  powers 
0f  the  useful  labour  actually  maintained  within  it; 
mr^  secondly,  by  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  that 
UboHf. 

The  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of 
Hteful  labour  depend,  first,  upon  the  improvement 
in  the  ability  of  the  workman ;  and,  secondly, 
upon  that  of  the  machinery  with  which  he  works. 
Bat  the  labour  [employments]  of  artificers  and 
nMaufacturers,  as  it  is  [they  are]  capable  of  being 
more  subdivided,  and  the  labour  [employment]  of 
each  workman  reduced  to  a  greater  simplicity 
of  operation,  than  that  of  farmers  and  country 
labourers,  so  it  [labour  in  such  employments]  is 
likewise  capable  of  both  these  sorts  of  improve- 
ment in  a  much  higher  degree*.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  class  of  cultivators  can  have  no 
sort  of  advantage  over  that  of  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  useful  labour 
actually  employed  within  any  society,  must  depend 
altogether  upon  the  increase  of  the  capital  which 
employs  it;  and  the  increase  of  that  capital  again 
must  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  savings 
from  the  revenue,  either  of  the  particular  persons 
who  manage  and  direct  the  employment  of  that 

*  See  Book  I.    Chap.  X<— A. 
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and  his  industry  from  the  former  to  the  latter  em-  r 
ployments.  \ 

Though,  by  this  oppressive  policy,  a  landed  m-  I  •' 
tion  should  be  able  to  raise  up  artificers,  man1l£l^  I 
turers  and  merchants  of  its  own,  somewhat  sooner 
than  it  could  do  by  the  freedom  of  trade ;  a  matter, 
however,  which  is  not  a  little  doubtful ;  yet  it  would 
raise  them  up,  if  one  may  say  so,  prematurely,  aod 
before  it  was  perfectly  ripe  for  them.  By  raisiog 
up  too  hastily  one  species  of  industry,  it  would 
depress  another  more  valuable  species  of  industry. 
By  raising  up  too  hastily  a  species  of  industry 
which  only  replaces  the  stock  which  employs  it, 
together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  it  would  depress 
a  species  of  industry  which,  over  and  above  repla^ 
ing  that  stock  with  its  profit,  afibrds  likewise  a  neat 
produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  It  would  d^ 
press  productive  labour,  by  encouraging  too  hastily 
that  labour  which  is  altogether  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  system,  the 
sum  total  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  three  classes  above  mentioned, 
and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the  unproductive 
class  does  no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  its  own 
consumption,  without  increasing  in  any  respect  the 
value  of  that  sum  total,  is  represented  by  Mr.  Ques- 
nai,  the  very  ingenious  and  profound  author  of  this 
system,  in  some  arithmetical  formularies.  The  first 
of  these  formularies,  which  by  way  of  eminence  he 
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peculiarly  distinguishes  by  the  uame  of  the  £00- 
lomical  Table,  represents  the  manner  in  which  he 
upposes  this  distribution  takes  place,  in  a  state  of 
he  most  perfect  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  highest 
irosperity ;  in  a  state  where  the  annual  produce  is 
.uch  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  neat  produce, 
ind.  where  each  class  enjoys  its  proper  share  of  the 
rhole  annual  produce.  Some  subsequent  formu- 
aiies  represent  the  manner,  in  which,  he  supposes, 
Jiis  distribution  is  made  in  different  states  of  re- 
straint and  regulation ;  in  which,  either  the  class  of 
proprietors,  or  the  barren  and  unproductive  class,  is 
more  favoured  than  the  class  of  cultivators,  and  in 
irhlch,  either  the  one  or  the  other  encroaches  more 
ur  less  upon  the  share  which  ought  properly  to  be- 
long to  this  productive  class.  Every  such  encroach- 
ment, every  violation  of  that  natural  distribution, 
which  the  most  perfect  liberty  would  establish, 
ipust,  according  to  this  system,  necessarily  degrade 
more  or  less,  from  one  year  to  another,  the  vahift 
and  sum  total  of  the  annual  produce,  and  must 
neoessarily  occasion  a  gradual  declension  in  thft 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  society ;  a  declen- 
aiou  of  which  the  progress  must  be  quicker  or 
slower,  according  to  the  degree  of  this  encroach- 
ment, according  as  that  natural  distribution,  which 
the  most  perfect  liberty  would  establish,  is  more  or 
less  violated.  Those  subsequent  formularies  repre- 
sent the  different  degrees  of  declension,  which,  ac- 
o^nling  to  this  system,  correspond  to  the  different 
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degrees  in  which  this  natural  distribution  of  tblsgs  I . 
is  violated.  I 

Some  speculative  physicians  seem  to  have  inn- 1  . 
gined  that  the  health  of  the  human  body  could  1«  I" 
preserved  only  by  a  certain  precise  regimen  of  diet  I 
and  exercise,  of  which  every,  the  smallest,  violatkw  I 
necessarily  occasioned   some  degree   of  disease  or  I' 
disorder  proportionate  to   the  degree    of  the  nio-  I 
lation.     Experience,  however,  would  seem  to  showi  1 
that  the  human  body  frequently  preserves,  to  all  I 
appearance  at  least,  the  most  perfect  state  of  health  | 
under  a  vast  variety  of  different  regimens;   even 
under   some   which   are   generally   believed  to  Ik 
very  far  from  being  perfectly  wholesome.     But  the 
healthful  state  of  the  human  body,  it  would  seem, 
contains  in  itself  some  unknown  principle  of  pre- 
servation, capable   either  of  preventing  or  of  cor- 
recting, in  many  respects,  the  bad  effects  even  of  a 
very  faulty  regimen.     Mr.  Quesnai,  who  was  him- 
self a  physician,  and  a  very  speculative  physician, 
seems   to   have   entertained  a  notion    of  the  same 
kind   concerning  the    political   body,  and    to  have 
imagined    that  it  would    thrive    and    prosper    only 
under  a  certain  precise  regimen,  the  exact  regimen 
of  perfect  liberty  and   perfect  justice.      He   seems 
not  to  have  considered  that  in  the  political   body, 
the  natural  effort  which  every  man  is   continually 
making  to  better  his  own  condition,  is  a  principle 
of  preservation  capable  of  preventing  and  correct- 
ing, in  many  respects,  the  bad  effects  of  a  political 
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Ipconomy,  in  some  degree  both  partial  and  oppres- 
iive.  Such  a  political  economy,  though  it  no  doubt 
alPetards  more  or  less,  is  not  always  capable  of  stop- 
^|Kiig  altogether  the  natural  progress  of  a  nation 
Awards  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  still  less  of 
jhi^king  it  go  backwards.  If  a  nation  could  not 
{MTOsper  without  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty 
mad  perfect  justice,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 
nation  which  could  ever  have  prospered.  In  the 
political  body,  however,  the  wisdom  of  nature  has 
fortunately  made  ample  provision  for  remedying 
many  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of 
man;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  done  in  the 
iiatural  body,  for  remedying  those  of  his  sloth  and 
intemperance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  system,  however,  seems 
to  lie  in  its  representing  the  class  of  artificers,  ma- 
nufacturers and  merchants,  as  altogether  barren 
and  unproductive.  The  following  observations  may 
serve  to  show  the  impropriety  of  this  representation. 

First,  this  class,  it  is  acknowledged,  reproduces 
annually  the  value  of  its  own  annual  consumption, 
txkd  continues,  at  least,  the  existence  of  the  stock  or 
Capital  which  maintains  and  employs  it.  But  upon 
this  account  alone  the  denomination  of  barren  or 
unproductive  should  seem  to  be  very  improperly 
applied  to  it.  We  should  not  call  a  marriage  bar- 
ren or  unproductive,  though  it  produced  only  a  son 
and  a  dauu^hter,  to  replace  the  father  and  mother, 
and  though  it  did  not  increase  the  number  of  the 
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human  species,  but  only  continued  it  as  it  wss  te*  Ic 
fore.  Farmers  and  country  labourers,  indeed,  am  w 
and  above  the  stock  which  maintains  and  employi  lii 
them,  reproduce  annually  a  neat  produce,  a  free  1 
rent  to  the  landlord.  As  a  marriage  which  afibdi  It 
three  children  is  certainly  more  productive  than  oife  1^ 
which  atfords  only  two;  so  the  labour  of  fknnen  |i 
and  country  labourers  is  certainly  more  productive  I 
than  that  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufk-  | 
turers.  The  superior  produce  of  the  one  e\m, 
however,  does  not  render  the  other  barren  or  mi- 
productive. 

Secondly,  it  seems,  upon  this  account,  altogether 
improper  to  consider  artificers,  manufacturere  and 
merchants  in  the  same  light  as  menial  serYinti. 
The  labour  of  menial  servants  does  not  continue  the 
existence  of  the  fund  which  maintains  and  employs 
them.  Their  maintenance  and  employment  is  alto- 
gether at  the  expense  of  their  masters,  and  the  work 
which  they  perform  is  not  of  a  nature  to  repay  that 
expense.  That  work  consists  in  services  which 
perish  generally  in  the  very  instant  of  their  per- 
formance, and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itself  in  any 
vendible  commodity  which  can  replace  the  value  of 
their  wages  and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the 
contrary,  of  artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
naturally  does  fix  and  realize  itself  in  some  such 
vendible  commodity.  It  is  upon  this  account  that, 
in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  productive  and 
unproductive  labour,  I  have  classed  artificers,  manu- 
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;|bcilurers  and  merchants,  among  the  productive  la- 
^purers,  and  menial  servants  among  the  barren  or 
Wiproductive. 

Thirdly,  it  seems,  upon  every  supposition,  im- 
pioper  to  say,  that  the  labour  of  artificers,  manu- 
lilCturers  and  merchants,  does  not  increase  the  real 
ypvenue  of  the  society.    Though  we  should  suppose, 
fbr  example,  as  it  seems  to  be  supposed  in   this 
qwtem,  that  the  value  of  the  daily,  monthly,  and 
ytarly  consumption  of  this  class  was  exactly  equal 
to  that  of  its  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  production ; 
yet  it  would  not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour 
udded  nothing  to  the  real  revenue,  to  the  real  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
flodety.    An  artificer,  for  example,  who,  in  the  first 
six  months  after  harvest,  executes  ten  pounds'  worth 
of  work,  though  he  should  in  the  same  time  consume 
ton  pounds'  worth  of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  yet 
really  adds  the  value  of  ten  pounds  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and   labour  of  the  society. 
While  he  has  been  consuming  a  half-yearly  revenue 
often  pounds'  worth  of  corn  and  other  necessaries, 
he  has  produced  an  equal  value  of  work  capable  of 
purchasing,  either  to  himself  or  to  some  other  per- 
son, an  equal  half-yearly  revenue.    The  value,  there- 
fore, of  what  has  been  consumed   and  produced 
during  these  six  months  is  equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to 
twenty  pounds.     It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  no  more 
than  ten  pounds'  worth  of  this  value  may  ever  have 
existed  at  any  one  moment  of  time.     But  if  the  ten 
pounds'  worth  of  com  and  other  necessaries,  which 
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were  consumed  by  the  artificer,  had  been  consumed 
by  a  soldier  or  by  a  menial  servant,  the  value  of 
that  part  of  the  annual  produce  which  existed  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months  would  have  been  ten  pounds 
less  than  it  actually  is  in  consequence  of  the  labour 
of  the  artificer.  Though  the  value  of  what  the 
artificer  produces,  therefore,  should  not  at  any  one 
moment  of  time  be  supposed  greater  than  the  value 
he  consumes,  yet  at  every  moment  of  time  the  actu- 
ally existing  value  of  goods  in  the  market  is,  in 
consequence  of  what  he  produces,  greater  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  this  system  assert,  that  the 
consumption  of  artificers,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, is  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  produce, 
they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  their  revenue, 
or  the  fund  destined  for  their  consumption,  is  equal 
to  it.  But  if  they  had  expressed  themselves  more 
accurately,  and  only  asserted,  that  the  revenue  of 
this  class  was  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  pro- 
duced, it  might  readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader, 
that  what  would  naturally  be  saved  out  of  this  reve- 
nue, must  necessarily  increase  more  or  less  the  real 
wealth  of  the  society.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make 
out  something  like  an  argument,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  express  themselves  as  they  have 
done;  and  this  argument,  even  supposing  things 
actually  were  as  it  seems  to  presume  them  to  be, 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  inconclusive  one. 

Fourthly,  farmers  and  country  labourers  can  no 
more  augment,  without  parsimony,  the  real  revenue, 
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the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  their 
aodety,  than  artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
Vhe  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any 
aodety  can  be  augmented  only  in  two  ways  ;  either, 
first,  by  some  improvement  in  the  productive  powers 
of  the  useful  labour  actually  maintained  within  it; 
•r,  secondly,  by  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  that 
labour. 

The  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of 
itfeful  labour  depend,  first,  upon  the  improvement 
in  the  ability  of  the  workman ;  and,  secondly. 
Upon  that  of  the  machinery  with  which  he  works. 
But  the  labour  [employments]  of  artificers  and 
manufacturers,  as  it  is  [they  are]  capable  of  being 
more  subdivided,  and  the  labour  [employment]  of 
each  workman  reduced  to  a  greater  simplicity 
of  operation,  than  that  of  farmers  and  country 
labourers,  so  it  [labour  in  such  employments]  is 
likewise  capable  of  both  these  sorts  of  improve- 
ment in  a  much  higher  degree*.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  class  of  cultivators  can  have  no 
sort  of  advantage  over  that  of  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  useful  labour 
actually  employed  within  any  society,  must  depend 
altogether  upon  the  increase  of  the  capital  which 
employs  it;  and  the  increase  of  that  capital  again 
must  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  savings 
from  the  revenue,  either  of  the  particular  persons 
who  manage  and  direct  the  employment  of  that 

*  See  Book  I.    Chap.  X<— A. 
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capital,  or  of  some  other  persons  who  lend  it  to 
them.  If  merchants,  artificers  and  manufactum 
are,  as  this  system  seems  to  suppose,  naturally  mon 
inclined  to  parsimony  and  saving  than  proprieton 
and  cultivators,  they  are,  so  far,  more  likely  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  useful  labour  employed 
within  their  society,  and  consequently  to  increase 
its  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  though  the  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants  of  every  country  was  supposed  to  con- 
sist altogether,  as  this  system  seems  to  suppose,  in 
the  quantity  of  subsistence  which  their  industry 
could  procure  to  them ;  yet,  even  upon  this  sup- 
position, the  revenue  of  a  trading  and  manufactur-r 
ing  country  must,  other  things  being  equal,  always 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  one  without  trade  or 
manufactures.  By  means  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, a  greater  quantity  of  subsistence  can  be  an- 
nually imported  into  a  particular  country  than  what 
its  own  lands,  in  tlie  actual  state  of  their  cultivation, 
could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  though 
they  frequently  possess  no  lands  of  their  own,  yet 
draw  to  themselves  by  their  industry  such  a  quantity 
of  the  rude  produce  of  the  lands  of  other  yjeople  as 
supplies  them,  not  only  with  the  materials  of  their 
work,  but  with  the  fund  of  their  subsistence.  What 
a  town  always  is  with  regard  to  the  country  in  its 
neighbourhood,  one  independent  state  or  country 
may  frequently  be  with  regard  to  other  independ- 
ent states  or  countries.      It  is  thus  that   Holland 
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Wncws  a  great  part  of  its  subsistence  from  other 
^HilMliitries ;  live  cattle  from  Holsteiu  and  Jutland, 
^pud  com  from  almost  all  the  different  countries  of 
^Snfope.     A  small  quantity  of  manufactured  pro- 
iftioe  purchases  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce. 
.  A   trading,  and   manufacturing  country,  therefore, 
jHiturally  purchases  with  a  small  part  of  its  manu- 
Jlu^ured  produce  a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce 
of  other  countries ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  country 
without  trade  and  manufactures  is  generally  obliged 
to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  a  great  part  of  its 
rude  produce,  a  very  small  part  of  the  manufactured 
produce  of  other  countries.     The  one  exports  what 
can  subsist  and  accommodate  but  a  very  few,  and 
imports  the  subsistence  and  accommodation  of  a 
'great  number.     The  other  exports  the  accommo- 
dation and  subsistence  of  a  great  number,  and  im- 
ports that  of  a  very  few  only.     The  inhabitants  of 
the  one  must  always  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  subsistence  than  what  their  own  lands,  in  the 
actual  state  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  other  must  always  enjoy  a  much 
smaller  quantity. 

This  system,  however,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  appfoximation  to  the  truth 
that  has  yet  been  published  upon  the  subject  of 
political  economy,  and  is  upon  that  account  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  every  man  who  wishes  to 
examine  with  attention  the  principles  of  that  very 
important  science.  Though  in  representing  the 
labour  which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only 
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productive  labour,  the  notions  which  it  inculetta 
are  perhaps  too  narrow  and  confined  ;  yet  in  repit* 
sentin^  the  wealth  of  nations  as  consisting,  not  io 
the  unconsumable  riches  of  money,  but  in  the  coa- 
sumable  goods  annually  reproduced  by  the  labour 
of  the  society ;  and  in  representing  perfect  liberty 
as  the  only  effectual  expedient  for  rendering  this 
annual  reproduction  the  greatest  possible,  its  doe* 
trine  seems  to  be  in  every  respect  as  just  as  it  ii 
generous  and  liberal.  Its  followers  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  as  men  are  fond  of  paradoxes,  and  of 
appearing  to  understand  what  surpasses  the  com- 
prehension of  ordinary  people,  the  paradox  which  it 
maintains,  concerning  the  unproductive  nature  of 
manufacturing  labour,  has  not  perhaps  contributed 
a  little  to  increase  the  number  of  its  admirers.  They 
have  for  some  years  past  made  a  pretty  considerable 
sect,  distinguished  in  the  French  republic  of  letters 
by  the  name  of  The  Economists.  Their  works  have 
certainly  been  of  some  service  to  their  country ;  not 
only  by  bringing  into  general  discussion  many  sub- 
jects which  had  never  been  well  examined  before, 
but  by  influencing  in  some  measure  the  public  ad- 
ministration in  favour  of  agriculture.  It  has  been 
in  consequence  of  their  representations,  accordingly, 
that  the  agriculture  of  France  has  been  delivered 
from  several  of  the  oppressions  which  it  before 
laboured  under.  The  term  during  which  such  a 
lease  can  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid  against  every 
future  purchaser  or  proprietor  of  the  land,  has  been 
prolonged  from  nine  to  twenty-seven  years.    The 
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lUQcient  provincial  restraints  upon  the  transportation 
of  corn  from  one  province  of  the  kingdom  to  another, 
have  been  entirely  taken  away,  and  the  liberty  of 
exporting  it  to  all  foreign  countries  has  been  esta- 
blished as  the  common  law  of  the  kingdom  in  all 
ordinary  cases.  This  sect,  in  their  works,  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  which  treat  not  only  of  what  is 
properly  called  Political  Economy,  or  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  of  every 
other  branch  of  the  system  of  civil  government,  all 
follow  implicitly,  and  without  any  sensible  variation, 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Quesnai.  There  is,  upon  this 
account,  little  variety  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
works.  The  most  distinct  and  best  connected  ac- 
count of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  a  little  book 
written  by  Mr.  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  some  time 
Intendant  of  Martinico,  entitled  The  natural  and 
essential  Order  of  Political  Societies.  The  admira- 
tion of  this  whole  sect  for  their  master,  who  was 
himself  a  man  of  the  greatest  modesty  and  simpli- 
city, is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  for  the  founders  of  their  respective  sys- 
tems. *'  There  have  been,  since  the  world  began,'* 
says  a  very  diligent  and  respectable  author,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mirabeau,  *'  three  great  inventions  which 
have  principally  given  stability  to  political  societies, 
independent  of  many  other  inventions  which  haVe 
enriched  and  adorned  them.  The  first,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  writing,  which  alone  gives  human  nature  the 
power  of  transmitting,  without  alteration,  its  law, 
its  contracts,  its  annals,  and  its  discoveries.    The 
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human  species,  but  only  continued  it  as  it  was  be- 
fore. Farmers  and  country  labourers,  indeed,  orcr 
and  above  the  stock  which  maintains  and  employs  | 
them,  reproduce  annually  a  neat  produce,  a  free  | 
rent  to  the  landlord.  As  a  marriage  which  aSbrds  | 
three  children  is  certainly  more  productive  than  one 
which  afibrds  only  two;  so  the  labour  of  fknnen 
and  country  labourers  is  certainly  more  productife 
than  that  of  merchants,  artificers  and  ma1laft^ 
turers.  The  superior  produce  of  the  one  claflSi 
however,  does  not  render  the  other  barren  or  un- 
productive. 

Secondly,  it  seems,  upon  this  account,  altog^ether 
improper  to  consider  artificers,  manufacturers  aaA 
merchants  in  the  same  light  as  menial  servants. 
The  labour  of  menial  servants  does  not  continue  the 
existence  of  the  fund  which  maintains  and  employs 
them.  Their  maintenance  and  employment  is  alto- 
gether at  the  expense  of  their  masters,  and  the  work 
which  they  perform  is  not  of  a  nature  to  repay  that 
expense.  That  work  consists  in  services  which 
perish  generally  in  the  very  instant  of  their  per- 
formance, and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itself  in  any 
vendible  commodity  which  can  replace  the  value  of 
their  wages  and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the 
contrary,  of  artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
naturally  does  fix  and  realize  itself  in  some  such 
vendible  commodity.  It  is  upon  this  account  that, 
in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  productive  and 
unproductive  labour,  I  have  classed  artificers,  manu- 
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fkcturers  and  merchants,  among  the  prdductive  la- 
bourers, and  menial  servants  among  the  harren  or 
unproductive. 

Thirdly,  it  seems,  upon  every  supposition,  im- 
l^oper  to  say,  that  the  lahour  of  artificers,  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  does  not  increase  the  real 
revenue  of  the  society.     Though  we  should  suppose, 
for  example,  as  it  seems  to  be  supposed  in   this 
system,  that  the  value  of  the  daily,  monthly,  and 
yearly  consumption  of  this  class  was  exactly  equal 
to  that  of  its  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  production ; 
yet  it  would  not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour 
added  nothing  to  the  real  revenue,  to  the  real  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
society.     An  artificer,  for  example,  who,  in  the  first 
ax  months  after  harvest,  executes  ten  pounds'  worth 
of  work,  though  he  should  in  the  same  time  consume 
ten  pounds'  worth  of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  yet 
really  adds  the  value  of  ten  pounds  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the   land   and   labour  of  the  society. 
While  he  has  been  consuming  a  half-yearly  revenue 
often  pounds'  worth  of  corn  and  other  necessaries, 
he  has  produced  an  equal  value  of  work  capable  of 
purchasing,  either  to  himself  or  to  some  other  per- 
son, an  equal  half-yearly  revenue.    The  value,  there- 
fore, of  what  has  been  consumed   and  produced 
during  these  six  months  is  equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to 
twenty  pounds.     It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  no  more 
than  ten  pounds'  worth  of  this  value  may  ever  have 
existed  at  any  one  moment  of  time.     But  if  the  ten 
pounds'  worth  of  com  and  other  necessaries,  which 
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were  consumed  by  the  artificer,  had  been  consumed 
by  a  soldier  or  by  a  menial  servant,  the  value  of 
that  part  of  the  annual  produce  which  existed  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months  would  have  been  ten  pounds 
less  than  it  actually  is  in  consequence  of  the  labour 
of  the  artificer.  Though  the  value  of  what  the 
artificer  produces,  therefore,  should  not  at  any  one 
moment  of  time  be  supposed  greater  than  the  value 
he  consumes,  yet  at  every  moment  of  time  the  actu- 
ally existing  value  of  goods  in  the  market  is,  in 
consequence  of  what  he  produces,  greater  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  this  system  assert,  that  the 
consumption  of  artificers,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, is  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  produce, 
they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  thei?"  revenue, 
or  the  fund  destined  for  their  consumption,  is  equal 
to  it.  But  if  they  had  expressed  themselves  more 
accurately,  and  only  asserted,  that  the  revenue  of 
this  class  was  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  pro- 
duced, it  might  readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader, 
that  what  would  naturally  be  saved  out  of  this  reve- 
nue, must  necessarily  increase  more  or  less  the  real 
wealth  of  the  society.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make 
out  something  like  an  argument,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  express  themselves  as  they  have 
done;  and  this  argument,  even  supposing  things 
actually  were  as  it  seems  to  presume  them  to  be, 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  inconclusive  one. 

Fourthly,  farmers  and  country  labourers  can  no 
more  augment,  without  parsimony,  the  real  revenue, 
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Ae  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  their 
flodety,  than  artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
Vhe  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any 
aoeaety  can  be  augmented  only  in  two  ways  ;  either, 
first,  by  some  improvement  in  the  productive  powers 
of  the  useful  labour  actually  maintained  within  it; 
or,  secondly,  by  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  that 
labour. 

The  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of 
useful  labour  depend,  first,  upon  the  improvement 
in  the  ability  of  the  workman ;  and,  secondly, 
upon  that  of  the  machinery  with  which  he  works. 
But  the  labour  [employments]  of  artificers  and 
manufacturers,  as  it  is  [they  are]  capable  of  being 
more  subdivided,  and  the  labour  [employment]  of 
each  workman  reduced  to  a  greater  simplicity 
of  operati<Hi,  than  that  of  farmers  and  country 
labourers,  so  it  [labour  in  such  employments]  is 
likewise  capable  of  both  these  sorts  of  improve- 
ment in  a  much  higher  degree*.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  class  of  cultivators  can  have  no 
sort  of  advantage  over  that  of  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  useful  labour 
actually  employed  within  any  society,  must  depend 
altogether  upon  the  increase  of  the  capital  which 
employs  it;  and  the  increase  of  that  capital  again 
must  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  savings 
from  the  revenue,  either  of  the  particular  persons 
who  manage  and  direct  the  employment  of  that 

*  See  Book  J.    Chap.  L— A. 
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capital,  or  of  some  other  persons  who  lend  it  to 
them.  If  merchants,  artificers  and  manufactsios 
are,  as  this  system  seems  to  suppose,  naturally  more 
inclined  to  parsimony  and  saving  than  proprieton 
and  cultivators,  they  are,  so  far,  more  likely  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  useful  labour  employed 
within  their  society,  and  consequently  to  increase 
its  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  though  the  revenue  of  tlie 
inhabitants  of  every  country  was  supposed  to  con- 
sist altogether,  as  this  system  seems  to  suppose,  in 
the  quantity  of  subsistence  which  their  industry 
could  procure  to  them;  yet,  even  upon  this  sup- 
position, the  revenue  of  a  trading  and  manufactur- 
ing country  must,  other  things  being  equal,  always 
he  much  greater  than  that  of  one  without  trade  or 
manufactures.  By  means  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, a  greater  quantity  of  subsistence  can  be  an- 
nually imported  into  a  particular  country  than  what 
its  own  lands,  in  the  actual  state  of  their  cultivation, 
could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  though 
they  frequently  possess  no  lands  of  their  own,  yet 
draw  to  themselves  by  their  industry  such  a  quantity 
of  the  rude  j^roduce  of  the  lands  of  other  people  as 
supplies  them,  not  only  with  the  materials  of  their 
work,  but  with  the  fund  of  their  subsistence.  What 
a  town  always  is  with  regard  to  the  country  in  its 
neighbourhood,  one  independent  state  or  country 
may  frequently  be  with  regard  to  other  independ- 
ent states  or  countries.      It  is  thus  that   Holland 
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idraws  a  great  part  of  its  subsistence  from  other 
^countries;  live  cattle  from  Holsteiu  and  Jutland, 
.  pwd  com  from  almost  all  the  different  countries  of 
Snrope.  A  small  quantity  of  manufactured  pro- 
dace  purchases  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce. 
A  trading,  and  manufacturing  country,  therefore, 
jMturally  purchases  with  a  small  part  of  its  manu- 
fectured  produce  a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce 
of  other  countries ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  country 
without  trade  and  manufactures  is  generally  obliged 
to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  a  great  part  of  its 
rude  produce,  a  very  small  part  of  the  manufactured 
produce  of  other  countries.  The  one  exports  what 
can  subsist  and  accommodate  but  a  very  few,  and 
imports  the  subsistence  and  accommodation  of  a 
*  great .  number.  The  other  exports  the  accommo- 
dation and  subsistence  of  a  great  number,  and  im- 
ports that  of  a  very  few  only.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  one  must  always  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  subsistence  than  what  their  own  lands,  in  the 
actual  state  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  other  must  always  enjoy  a  much 
smaller  quantity. 

This  system,  however,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth 
that  has  yet  been  published  upon  the  subject  of 
political  economy,  and  is  upon  that  account  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  every  man  who  wishes  to 
examine  with  attention  the  principles  of  that  very 
important  science.  Though  in  representing  the 
labour  which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only 
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prodiictiye  labour,  the  notions  which  it  inculcata 
are  perhaps  too  narrow  and  confined ;  yet  in  repre- 
senting the  wealth  of  nations  as  consisting,  not  in 
the  unconsumable  riches  of  money,  but  in  the  eon- 
sumable  goods  annually  reproduced  by  the  labour 
of  the  society ;  and  in  representing  perfect  liberty 
as  the  only  effectual  expedient  for  rendering  this 
annual  reproduction  the  greatest  possible,  its  do^ 
trine  seems  to  be  in  every  respect  as  just  as  it  ii 
generous  and  liberal.  Its  followers  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  as  men  are  fond  of  paradoxes,  and  of 
appearing  to  understand  what  surpasses  the  com- 
prehension of  ordinary  people,  the  paradox,  which  it 
maintains,  concerning  the  unproductive  nature  of 
manufacturing  labour,  has  not  perhaps  contributed 
a  little  to  increase  the  number  of  its  admirers.  They 
have  for  some  years  past  made  a  pretty  considerable 
sect,  distinguished  in  the  French  republic  of  letters 
by  the  name  of  The  Economists.  Their  works  have 
certainly  been  of  some  service  to  their  country;  not 
only  by  bringing  into  general  discussion  many  sub- 
jects which  had  never  been  well  examined  before, 
but  by  influencing  in  some  measure  the  public  ad- 
ministration in  favour  of  agriculture.  It  has  been 
in  consequence  of  their  representations,  accordingly, 
that  the  agriculture  of  France  has  been  delivered 
from  several  of  the  oppressions  which  it  before 
laboured  under.  The  term  during  which  such  a 
lease  can  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid  against  every 
future  purchaser  or  proprietor  of  the  land,  has  been 
prolonged  from  nine  to  twenty-seven  years.    The 
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ancient  provincial  restraints  upon  the  transportation 
of  corn  from  one  province  of  the  kingdom  to  another, 
have  been  entirely  taken  away,  and  the  liberty  of 
exporting  it  to  all  foreign  countries  has  been  esta- 
blished as  the  common  law  of  the  kingdom  in  all 
ordinary  cases.  This  sect,  in  their  works,  which  are 
▼cry  numerous,  and  which  treat  not  only  of  what  is 
properly  called  Political  Economy,  or  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  of  every 
other  branch  of  the  system  of  civil  government,  all 
follow  implicitly,  and  without  any  sensible  variation, 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Quesnai.  There  is,  upon  this 
account,  little  variety  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
works.  The  most  distinct  and  best  connected  ac- 
count of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  a  little  book 
3Hrritten  by  Mr.  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  some  time 
Intendant  of  Martinico,  entitled  The  natural  and 
essential  Order  of  Political  Societies.  The  admira- 
tion of  this  whole  sect  for  their  master,  who  was 
himself  a  man  of  the  greatest  modesty  and  simpli- 
city, is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  for  the  founders  of  their  respective  sys- 
tems. *'  There  have  been,  since  the  world  began," 
says  a  very  diligent  and  respectable  author,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mirabeau,  "  three  great  inventions  which 
have  principally  given  stability  to  political  societies, 
independent  of  many  other  inventions  which  haVe 
enriched  and  adorned  them.  The  first,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  writing,  which  alone  gives  human  nature  the 
power  of  transmitting,  without  alteration,  its  law, 
its  contracts,  its  annals,  and  its  discoveries.    The 
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second,  is  the  invention  of  money,  which  binds  to> 
gether  all  the  relations  between  civilized  societkii 
The  third,  is  the  Economical  table,  the  result  of  thi 
other  two,  which  completes  them  both  by  perfectinf 
their  object ;  the  great  discovery  of  our  age,  but  rf 
which  our  posterity  will  reap  the  benefit" 

As  the  political  economy  of  the  nations  of  moden 
Europe  has  been  more  favourable  to  manufactorei 
and  foreign  trade,  the  industry  of  the  towns,  than  to 
agriculture,  the  industry  of  the  country;  so  that  of 
other  nations  has  followed  a  different  plan,  and  has 
been  more  favourable  to  agriculture  than  to  mano- 
factures  and  foreign  trade. 

The  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture  more  than 
all  other  employments.  In  China,  the  condition  of 
a  labourer  is  said  to  be  as  much  superior  to  that  ^ 
an  artificer,  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe  that  of  an 
artificer  is  to  that  of  a  labourer.  In  China,  the  great 
ambition  of  every  man  is  to  get  possession  of  some 
little  bit  of  land,  either  in  property  or  in  lease ;  and 
leases  are  there  said  to  be  granted  upon  very  mode- 
rate terms,  and  to  be  sufficiently  secured  to  the 
lessees.  The  Chinese  have  little  respect  for  foreign 
trade.  Your  beggarly  commerce  !  was  the  language 
in  which  the  Mandarins  of  Pekin  used  to  talk  to 
Mr.  De  Lange,  the  Russian  envoy,  concerning  it* 
Except  with  Japan,  the  Chinese  carry  on,  them- 
selves, and  in  their  own  bottoms,  little  or  no  foreign 
trade ;  and  it  is  only  in  one  or  two  ports  of  their 

*  See  the  Journal  of  Mr.  De  Lange  in  Bell*s  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  258,  276,  and  293.— A. 
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loin  that  they  even  admit  the  ships  of  foreign 
^aations.  Foreign  trade,  therefore,  is,  in  China, 
J$wry  way  confined  within  a  much  narrower  circle 
Hum  that  to  which  it  would  naturally  extend  itself, 
if  more  freedom  was  allowed  to  it,  either  in  their 
own  ships,  or  in  those  of  foreign  nations. 

Manufeu:tures,  as  in  a  small  bulk  they  frequently 
contain  a  great  value,  and  can  upon  that  account 
be  transported  at  less  expense  from  one  country  to 
another  than  most  parts  of  rude  produce,  are,  in 
almost  all  countries,  the  principal  support  of  foreign 
trade.  In  countries,  besides,  less  extensive  and  less 
&vourably  circumstanced  for  interior  commerce  than 
China,  they  generally  require  the  support  of  foreign 
trade.  Without  an  extensive  foreign  market,  they 
could  not  well  flourish,  either  in  countries  so  mode- 
rately extensive  as  to  afford  but  a  narrow  home 
market;  or  in  countries  where  the  communication 
between  one  province  and  another  was  so  difficult, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  goods  of  any  par- 
ticular- place  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that  home  market 
which  the  country  could  afford.  The  perfection  of 
manufacturing  industry,  it  must  be  remembered, 
depends  altogether  upon  the  division  of  labour  [em- 
ployments] ;  and  the  degree  to  which  the  division 
of  labour  [employments]  can  be  introduced  into 
.any. manufacture,  is  necessarily  regulated,  it  has 
already  been  shown,  by  the  extent  of  the  market. 
But  the  great  extent  of  the  empire  of  China,  the  vast 
multitude  of  its  inhabitants,  the  variety  of  climate, 
and  consequently  of  p^xxlucttons  in  its  different  pro- 
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vinces,  and  the  easy  communication  by  means  of 
water  carriage  between  the  greater  part  of  then, 
render  the  home  market  of  that  country  of  so  gmt 
extent,  as  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  support  very  giett 
manufactures,  and  to  admit  of  very  considerable 
subdivisions  of  labour  [employments].  The  home 
market  of  China  is,  perhaps,  in  extent,  not  much 
inferior  to  the  market  of  all  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  put  together.  A  more  extensive  foreigB 
trade,  however,  which  to  this  great  home  market 
added  the  foreign  market  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
especially  if  any  considerable  part  of  this  trade  was 
carried  on  in  Chinese  ships,  could  scarce  fail  to  in- 
crease very  much  the  manufactures  of  China,  and 
to  improve  very  much  the  productive  powers  of  its 
manufacturing  industry.  By  a  more  extensive  navi- 
gation, the  Chinese  would  naturally  learn  the  art  of 
using  and  constructing  themselves  all  the  different 
machines  made  use  of  in  other  countries,  as  well  as 
the  other  improvements  of  art  and  industry  which 
are  practised  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Upon  their  present  plan  they  have  little  opportunity 
of  improving  themselves  by  the  example  of  any  other 
nation,  except  that  of  the  Japanese. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt  too,  and  that  of  the 
Gentoo  government  of  Indostan,  seem  to  have  fa- 
voured agriculture  more  than  all  other  employments. 

Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Indostan,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  different  castes  or 
tribes,  each  of  which  was  confined,  from  father  to 
son,  to  a  particular  employment,  or  class  of  employ- 
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ikients.  The  son  of  a  priest  was  necessarily  a  priest; 
the  son  of  a  soldier,  a  soldier ;  the  son  of  a  labourer, 
M-  labourer ;  the  son  of  a  weaver,  a  weaver ;  the  son 
#f  a  tailor,  a  tailor;  &c.  In  both  countries,  the  caste 
tf  the  priests  held  the  highest  rank,  and  that  of  the 
soldiers  the  next ;  and  in  both  countries,  the  caste  of 
die  farmers  and  labourers  was  superior  to  the  castes 
tuf  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

The  government  of  both  countries  was  particularly 
attentive  to  the  interest  of  agriculture.  The  works 
donstructed  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt  for 
ibe  proper  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
were  famous  in  antiquity ;  and  the  ruined  remains  of 
some  of  them  are  still  the  admiration  of  travellers. 
Those  of  the  same  kind  which  were  constructed  by 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Indostan,  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  (ranges  as  well  as  of 
many  other  rivers,  though  they  have  been  less  cele- 
brated, seem  to  have  been  equally  great.  Both 
countries,  accordingly,  though  subject  occasionally 
to  dearths,  have  been  famous  for  their  great  fertility. 
Though  both  were  extremely  populous,  yet,  in  years 
6f  moderate  plenty,  they  were  both  able  to  export 
great  quantities  of  grain  to  their  neighbours. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious  aver- 
sion to  the  sea ;  and  as  the  Gentoo  religion  does  not 
permit  its  followers  to  light  a  fire,  nor  consequently 
to  dress  any  victuals  upon  the  water,  it  in  effect  pro- 
hibits them  from  all  distant  sea  voyages.  Both  the 
Egyptians  and  Indians  must  have  depended  almost 
altogether  upon  the  navigation  of  other  nations  for 

2t 
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the  exportation  of  their  surplus  produce ;  and  Uus 
dependency,  as  it  must  have  confined  the  market, » 
it  must  have  discouraged  the  increase  of  this  surpliK 
produce.    It  must  have  discouraged  too  the  incresK 
of  the  manufactured  produce  more  than  that  of  the 
rude  produce.     Manufactures  require  a  much  mon 
extensive  market  than  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  the  land,     A  single  shoemaker 
will  make  more  than  three  hundred  pair  of  shoes  in 
the  year ;  and  his  own  family  will  not  perhaps  wear 
out  six  pairs.     Unless,  therefore,  he  has  the  custoiB 
of  at  least  fifty  such  families  as  his  own,  he  cannot 
dispose  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own  labour. 
The  most  numerous  class  of  artificers  will  seldom, 
in  a  large  country,  make  more  than  one  in  fifly  or 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole  number  of  families 
contained  in  it.     But  in  such  large   countries  as 
France  and  England,  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  has   by  some   authors  been 
computed  at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third,  and  by  no 
author  that  I  know  of  at  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  country.     But  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  agriculture  of  both  France  and  England 
is,  the  far  greater  part  of  it,  consumed  at  home,  each 
person  employed  in  it  must,  according  to  these  com- 
putations, require  little  more  than  the  custom  of  one, 
two,  or,  at  most,  of  four  such  families  as  his  own,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own 
labour.     Agriculture,  therefore,  can   support  itself 
under   the   discouragement  of  a  confined  market, 
much  better  than  manufactures.     In  both  ancient 
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5  E^ypt  and  Indostan,  indeed,  the  confinement  of  the 
I.  ^Ireign  market  was  in  some  measure  cbmpensated 
■  liy  the  conveniency  of  many  inland  navigations, 
which  opened,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  home  market  to  every  part 
of  the  produce  of  every  different  district  of  those 
countries.  The  great  extent  of  Indostan  too  ren- 
dered the  home  market  of  that  country  very  great, 
'  and  sufficient  to  support  a  great  variety  of  manu- 
Ikctures.  But  the  small  extent  of  ancient  Egypt, 
which  was  never  equal  to  England,  must  at  all  times 
llave  rendered  the  home  market  of  that  country  too 
fiarrow  for  supporting  any  great  variety  of  manu- 
factures. Bengal,  accordingly,  the  province  of  In- 
dostan which  commonly  exports  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  rice,  has  always  been  more  remarkable  for  the 
^  exportation  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactures,  than 
for  that  of  its  grain.  Ancient  Egypt,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  it  exported  some  manufactures,  fine 
linen  in  particular,  as  well  as  some  other  goods 
was  always  most  distinguished  for  its  great  exporta- 
tion of  grain.  It  was  long  the  granary  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  sovereigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
of  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  Indostan  has 
at  different  times  been  divided,  have  always  derived 
the  whole,  or  by  far  the  most  considerable  part,  of 
their  revenue  from  some  sort  of  land-tax  or  land- 
rent.  This  land-tax  or  land-rent,  like  the  tithe  in 
Europe,  consisted  in  a  certain  proportion,  a  fifth,  it 
is  said,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  was  either 
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delivered  in  kind,  or  paid  in  money,  according  to  t 
certain  valuation,  and  which  therefore  varied  from 
year  to  year  according  to  all  the  variations  of  thi 
produce.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  so?e- 
reigns  of  those  countries  should  be  particularly  at» 
tentive  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  upon  the  pros- 
perity or  declension  of  which  immediately  depended 
the  yearly  increase  or  diminution  of  their  own  re- 
venue. 

The  policy  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece,  and 
that  of  Rome,  though  it  honoured  agriculture  more 
than  manufactures  or  foreign  trade,  yet  seems  rather 
to  have  discouraged  the  latter  employments,  than  to 
have  given  any  direct  or  intentional  encouragement 
to  the  former.  In  several  of  the  ancient  states  of 
Greece,  foreign  trade  was  prohibited  altogether; 
and  in  several  others  the  employments  of  artificers 
and  manufacturers  were  considered  as  hurtful  to  the 
strength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as  render- 
ing it  incapable  of  those  habits  which  their  military 
and  gymnastic  exercises  endeavoured  to  form  in  it, 
and  as  thereby  disqualifying  it  more  or  less  for  un- 
dergoing the  fatigues  and  encountering  the  dangers 
of  war.  Such  occupations  were  considered  as  fit 
only  for  slaves,  and  the  free  citizens  of,  the  state 
were  prohibited  from  exercising  them.  Even  in 
those  states  where  no  such  prohibition  took  place,  as 
in  Rome  and  Athens,  the  great  body  of  the  j^eople 
were  in  effect  excluded  from  all  the  trades  which 
are  now  commonly  exercised  by  the  lower  sort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns.      Such   trades   were,  at 
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AHhens  and  Rome,  all  occupied  by  the  slaves  of  the 
ijchy  who  exercised  them  for  the  benefit  of  their 
■tasters,  whose  wealth,  power,  and  protection  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  a  poor  freeman  to  find  a 
market  for  his  work,  when  it  came  into  competition 
with  that  of  the  slaves  of  the  rich.  Slaves,  how- 
ever, are  very  seldom  inventive;  and  all  the  most 
important  improvements,  either  in  machinery,  or  in 
the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  work  [employ- 
ments], which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  have 
been  the  discoveries  of  freemen.  Should  a  slave 
propose  any  improvement  of  this  kind,  his  master 
would  be  very  apt  to  consider  the  proposal  as  the 
suggestion  of  laziness,  and  of  a  desire  to  save  his 
own  labour  at  the  master's  expense.  The  poor 
slave,  instead  of  reward,  would  probably  meet  with 
much  abuse,  perhaps  with  some  punishment.  In 
the  manufactures  carried  on  by  slaves,  therefore, 
more  labour  must  generally  have  been  employed 
to  execute  the  same  quantity  of  work,  than  in  those 
carried  on  by  freemen.  The  work  of  the  former 
must,  upon  that  account,  generally  have  been  dearer 
than  that  of  the  latter.  The  Hungarian  mines,  it 
is  remarked  by  Mr.  Montesquieu,  though  not  richer, 
have  always  been  wrought  with  less  expense,  and 
therefore  with  more  profit,  than  the  Turkish  mines 
in  their  neighbourhood.  The  Turkish  mines  are 
wrought  by  slaves;  and  the  arms  of  those  slaves 
are  the  only  machines  which  the  Turks  have  ever 
thought  of  employing.  The  Hungarian  mines  are 
wrought  by  freemen,  who  employ  a  great  deal  of 
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machinery,  by  which  they  facilitate  and  abridge 
their  own  labour.  From  the  very  little  that  is 
known  about  the  price  of  manufactures  in  the  times 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would  appear  that 
those  of  the  finer  sort  were  excessively  dear.  Silk 
sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  It  was  not,  indeed,  in 
those  times  a  European  manufacture  ;  and  as  it  was 
all  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  the  distance  of 
the  carriage  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
greatness  of  the  price.  The  price,  however,  which 
a  lady,  it  is  said,  would  sometimes  pay  for  a  piece 
of  very  fine  linen,  seems  to  have  been  equally  extra- 
vagant; and  as  linen  was  always  either  an  Euro- 
pean, or,  at  farthest,  an  Egyptian  manufacture,  this 
high  price  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  great 
expense  of  the  labour  which  must  have  been  em- 
ployed about  it,  and  the  expense  of  this  labour  again 
could  arise  from  nothing  but  the  awkwardness  of  the 
machinery  which  it  made  use  of  The  price  of  fine 
woollens  too,  though  not  quite  so  extravagant,  seems 
however  to  have  been  much  above  that  of  the  pre- 
sent times.  Some  cloths,  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
dyed  in  a  particular  manner,  cost  a  hundred  denarii, 
or  three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence  the 
pound  weight*.  Others  dyed  in  another  manner 
cost  a  thousand  denarii  the  pound  weight,  or  thirty- 
three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  The 
Roman  pound,  it  must  be  remembered,  contained 
only  twelve  of  our  avoirdupois  ounces.  This  high 
price,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  principally  owing 

♦  Plin.,  1.  ix.,  c.  39.— A. 
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to  the  dye.  But  had  not  the  cloths  themselves  been 
much  dearer  than  any  which  are  made  in  the  pre- 
lent  times,  so  very  expensive  a  dye  would  not  pro- 
bably have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  The  dispro- 
portion would  have  been  too  great  between  the 
Talue  of  the  accessory  and  that  of  the  principal.  The 
price  mentioned  by  the  same*  author  of  some  Tri- 
elinaria,  a  sort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cushions  made 
use  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  reclined  upon  their 
couches  at  table,  passes  all  credibility;  some  of  them 
being  said  to  have  cost  more  than  thirty  thousand, 
others  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
This  high  price  too  is  not  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  dye.  In  the  dress  of  the  people  of  fashion  of 
both  sexes,  there  seems  to  have  been  much  less 
variety,  it  is  observed  by  Doctor  Arbuthnot,  in  an- 
cient than  in  modern  times;  and  the  very  little 
variety  which  we  find  in  that  of  the  -ancient  statues 
confirms  his  observation.  He  infers  from  this,  that 
their  dress  must  upon  the  whole  have  been  cheaper 
than  ours :  but  the  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  fol- 
low. When  the  expense  of  fashionable  dress  is  very 
great,  the  variety  must  be  very  small.  But  when, 
by  the  improvements  in  the  productive  powers  of 
manufacturing  art  and  industry,  the  expense  of  any 
one  dress  comes  to  be  very  moderate,  the  variety 
will  naturally  be  very  great.  The  rich  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  expense  of  any 
one  dress,  will  naturally  endeavour  to  do  so  by  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  their  dresses. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  branch  of  the 
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vinces,  and  the  easy  communication  by  means  of 
water  carriage  between  the  ^eater  part  of  them, 
render  the  home  market  of  that  country  of  so  great 
extent,  as  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  support  very  great 
manufactures,  and  to  admit  of  very  considerable 
subdivisions  of  labour  [employments].  The  home 
market  of  China  is,  perhaps,  in  extent,  not  much 
inferior  to  the  market  of  all  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  put  together.  A  more  extensive  foreign 
trade,  however,  which  to  this  great  home  market 
added  the  foreign  market  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
especially  if  any  considerable  part  of  this  trade  was 
carried  on  in  Chinese  ships,  could  scarce  fail  to  in- 
crease very  much  the  manufactures  of  China,  anc 
to  improve  very  much  the  productive  powers  of  it! 
manufacturing  industry.  By  a  more  extensive  navi- 
gation, the  Chinese  would  naturally  learn  the  art  o 
using  and  constructing  themselves  all  the  differen 
machines  made  use  of  in  other  countries,  as  well  a* 
the  other  improvements  of  art  and  industry  whicl 
are  practised  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
Upon  their  present  plan  they  have  little  opportunity 
of  improving  themselves  by  the  example  of  any  othei 
nation,  except  that  of  the  Japanese. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt  too,  and  that  of  th( 
Gentoo  government  of  Indostan,  seem  to  have  fa 
voured  agriculture  more  than  all  other  employments 

Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Indostan,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  different  castes  oi 
tribes,  each  of  which  was  confined,  from  father  t( 
son,  to  a  particular  employment,  or  class  of  employ 
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tnents.  The  son  of  a  priest  was  necessarily  a  priest; 
the  son  of  a  soldier,  a  soldier;  the  son  of  a  labourer, 
ii  labourer ;  the  son  of  a  weaver,  a  weaver ;  the  son 
^a  tailor,  a  tailor;  &c.  In  both  countries,  the  caste 
of  the  priests  held  the  highest  rank,  and  that  of  the 
soldiers  the  next ;  and  in  both  countries,  the  caste  of 
the  farmers  and  labourers  was  superior  to  the  castes 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

The  government  of  both  countries  was  particularly 
attentive  to  the  interest  of  agriculture.  The  works 
constructed  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt  for 
^e  proper  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
were  famous  in  antiquity;  and  the  ruined  remains  of 
some  of  them  are  still  the  admiration  of  travellers. 
Those  of  the  same  kind  which  were  constructed  by 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Indostan,  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  as  well  as  of 
many  other  rivers,  though  they  have  been  less  cele- 
"brated,  seem  to  have  been  equally  great.  Both 
countries,  accordingly,  though  subject  occasionally 
to  dearths,  have  been  famous  for  their  great  fertility. 
Though  both  were  extremely  populous,  yet,  in  years 
6f  moderate  plenty,  they  were  both  able  to  export 
great  quantities  of  grain  to  their  neighbours. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious  aver- 
sion to  the  sea ;  and  as  the  Gentoo  religion  does  not 
permit  its  followers  to  light  a  fire,  nor  consequently 
to  dress  any  victuals  upon  the  water,  it  in  effect  pro- 
hibits them  from  all  distant  sea  voyages.  Both  the 
Egyptians  and  Indians  must  have  depended  almost 
iQtogether  upon  the  navigation  of  other  nations  for 
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the  exportation  of  their  surplus  produce ;  and  tbii 
dependency,  as  it  must  have  confined  the  market, » 
it  must  have  discouraged  the  increase  of  this  surploi 
produce.  It  must  have  discouraged  too  the  increase 
of  the  manufactured  produce  more  than  that  of  tk 
rude  produce.  Manufactures  require  a  much  moK 
extensive  market  than  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  A  single  shoemaker 
will  make  more  than  three  hundred  pair  of  shoes  in 
the  year ;  and  his  own  family  will  not  perhaps  wear 
out  six  pairs.  Unless,  therefore,  he  has  the  custon 
of  at  least  fifty  such  families  as  his  own,  he  cannot 
dispose  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own  labour. 
The  most  numerous  class  of  artificers  will  seldom, 
in  a  large  country,  make  more  than  cue  in  fifly  or 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole  number  of  families 
contained  in  it.  But  in  such  large  countries  as 
France  and  England,  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  has  by  some  authors  been 
computed  at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third,  and  by  no 
author  that  I  know  of  at  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  agriculture  of  both  France  and  England 
is,  the  far  greater  part  of  it,  consumed  at  home,  each 
person  employed  in  it  must,  according  to  these  com- 
putations, require  little  more  than  the  custom  of  one, 
two,  or,  at  most,  of  four  such  families  as  his  own,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own 
labour.  Agriculture,  therefore,  can  support  itself 
under  the  discouragement  of  a  confined  market, 
much  better  than  manufactures.     In  both  ancient 
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Egypt  and  Indostan,  indeed,  the  confinement  of  the 
^Jre^n  market  was  in  some  measure  compensated 
ttf  the   conveniency  of  many  inland  navigations, 
which  opened,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  home  market  to  every  part 
of  the  produce  of  every  different  district  of  those 
Muntries.     The  great  extent  of  Indostan  too  ren- 
dered the  home  market  of  that  country  very  great, 
and  sufficient  to  support  a  great  variety  of  manu- 
filctures.     But  the  small  extent  of  ancient  Egypt, 
which  was  never  equal  to  England,  must  at  all  times 
^Ve  rendered  the  home  market  of  that  country  too 
Harrow  for  supporting  any  great  variety  of  manu- 
factures.    Bengal,  accordingly,  the  province  of  In- 
dostan which  commonly  exports  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  rice,  has  always  been  more  remarkable  for  the 
c&portation  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactures,  than 
for  that  of  its  grain.     Ancient  Egypt,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  it  exported  some  manufactures,  fine 
linen  in  particular,  as  well  as  some  other  goods 
was  always  most  distinguished  for  its  great  exporta- 
lion  of  grain.    It  was  long  the  granary  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  sovereigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
of  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  Indostan  has 
at  different  times  been  divided,  have  always  derived 
the  whole,  or  by  far  the  most  considerable  part,  of 
their  revenue  from  some  sort  of  land-tax  or  land- 
rent.  This  land-tax  or  land-rent,  like  the  tithe  in 
Europe,  consisted  in  a  certain  proportion,  a  fifth,  it 
is  said,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  was  either 
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delivered  in  kind,  or  paid  in  money,  according  to  t 
certain  valuation,  and  which  therefore  varied  from 
year  to  year  according  to  all  the  variations  of  tht 
produce.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  sove- 
reigns of  those  countries  should  be  particularly  tl* 
tentive  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  upon  the  pros- 
perity or  declension  of  which  immediately  depended 
the  yearly  increase  or  diminution  of  their  own  re- 
venue. 

The  policy  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece,  and 
that  of  Rome,  though  it  honoured  agriculture  more 
than  manufactures  or  foreign  trade,  yet  seems  rather 
to  have  discouraged  the  latter  employments,  than  to 
have  given  any  direct  or  intentional  encouragement 
to  the  former.  In  several  of  the  ancient  states  of 
Greece,  foreign  trade  was  prohibited  altogether; 
and  in  several  others  the  employments  of  artificers 
and  manufacturers  were  considered  as  hurtful  to  the 
strength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as  render- 
ing it  incapable  of  those  habits  which  their  military 
and  gymnastic  exercises  endeavoured  to  form  in  it, 
and  as  thereby  disqualifying  it  more  or  less  for  un- 
dergoing the  fatigues  and  encountering  the  dangers 
of  war.  Such  occupations  were  considered  as  fit 
only  for  slaves,  and  the  free  citizens  of  the  state 
were  prohibited  from  exercising  them.  Even  in 
those  states  where  no  such  prohibition  took  place,  as 
in  Rome  and  Athens,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  in  effect  excluded  from  all  the  trades  which 
are  now  commonly  exercised  by  the  lower  sort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns.      Such   trades   were,  at 
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Athens  and  Rome,  all  occupied  by  the  slaves  of  the 
lich,  who  exercised  them  for  the  benefit  of  their 
Blasters,  whose  wealth,  power,  and  protection  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  a  poor  freeman  to  find  a 
market  for  his  work,  when  it  came  into  competition 
with  that  of  the  slaves  of  the  rich.  Slaves,  how- 
ever, are  very  seldom  inventive;  and  all  the  most 
Important  improvements,  either  in  machinery,  or  in 
ihe  arrangement  and  distribution  of  work  [employ- 
Bients],  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  have 
been  the  discoveries  of  freemen.  Should  a  slave 
propose  any  improvement  of  this  kind,  his  master 
would  be  very  apt  to  consider  the  proposal  as  the 
suggestion  of  laziness,  and  of  a  desire  to  save  his 
own  labour  at  the  master's  expense.  The  poor 
slave,  instead  of  reward,  would  probably  meet  with 
much  abuse,  perhaps  with  some  punishment.  In 
the  manufactures  carried  on  by  slaves,  therefore, 
more  labour  must  generally  have  been  employed 
to  execute  the  same  quantity  of  work,  than  in  those 
carried  on  by  freemen.  The  work  of  the  former 
must,  upon  that  account,  generally  have  been  dearer 
than  that  of  the  latter.  The  Hungarian  mines,  it 
is  remarked  by  Mr.  Montesquieu,  though  not  richer, 
have  always  been  wrought  with  less  expense,  and 
therefore  with  more  profit,  than  the  Turkish  mines 
in  their  neighbourhood.  The  Turkish  mines  are 
wrought  by  slaves;  and  the  arms  of  those  slaves 
are  the  only  machines  which  the  Turks  have  ever 
thought  of  employing.  The  Hungarian  mines  are 
wrought  by  freemen,  who  employ  a  great  deal  of 
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machinery,  by  which   they  facilitate    and  abridge 
their  own  labour.      From  the   very   little  that  is 
known  about  the  price  of  manufactures  in  the  times 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would   appear  that 
those  of  the  finer  sort  were  excessively  dear.    Silk 
sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.     It  was  not,  indeed,  in 
those  times  a  European  manufacture ;  and  as  it  was 
all  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  the  distance  of 
the  carriage  may  in  some  measure  account  for  tbe 
greatness  of  the  price.     The  price,  however,  which 
a  lady,  it  is  said,  would  sometimes  pay  for  a  piece 
of  very  fine  linen,  seems  to  have  been  equally  extra- 
vagant; and  as  linen  was  always  either  an  Euro- 
pean, or,  at  farthest,  an  Egyptian  manufacture,  this 
high  price  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  great 
expense  of  the  labour  which  must  have  been  em- 
ployed about  it,  and  the  expense  of  this  labour  again 
could  arise  from  nothing  but  the  awkwardness  of  the 
machinery  which  it  made  use  of.     The  price  of  fine 
woollens  too,  though  not  quite  so  extravagant,  seems 
however  to  have  been  much  above  that  of  the  pre- 
sent times.      Some  cloths,  we   are  told   by  Pliny, 
dyed  in  a  particular  manner,  cost  a  hundred  denarii, 
or   three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence  the 
pound  weight*.     Others  dyed  in   another  manner 
cost  a  thousand  denarii  the  pound  weight,  or  thirty- 
three  pounds  six    shillings   and   eightpence.      The 
Roman   pound,  it  must  be  remembered,  contained 
only  twelve  of  our  avoirdupois  ounces.     This  high 
price,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  principally  owing 
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to  the  dye.  But  had  not  the  cloths  themselves  been 
much  dearer  than  any  which  are  made  in  the  pre-> 
sent  times,  so  very  expensive  a  dye  would  not  pro- 
bably have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  The  dispro- 
portion would  have  been  too  great  between  the 
value  of  the  accessory  and  that  of  the  principal.  The 
price  mentioned  by  the  same*  author  of  some  Tri- 
dinaria,  a  sort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cushions  made 
use  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  reclined  upon  their 
couches  at  table,  passes  aU  credibility;  some  of  them 
being  said  to  have  cost  more  than  thirty  thousand, 
others  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
This  high  price  too  is  not  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  dye.  In  the  dress  of  the  people  of  fashion  of 
both  sexes,  there  seems  to  have  been  much  less 
variety,  it  is  observed  by  Doctor  Arbuthnot,  in  an- 
cient than  in  modern  times;  and  the  very  little 
variety  which  we  find  in  that  of  the  -ancient  statues 
confirms  his  observation.  He  infers  from  this,  that 
their  dress  must  upon  the  whole  have  been  cheaper 
than  ours :  but  the  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  fol- 
low. When  the  expense  of  fashionable  dress  is  very 
great,  the  variety  must  be  very  small.  But  when, 
by  the  improvements  in  the  productive  powers  of 
manufacturing  art  and  industry,  the  expense  of  any 
one  dress  comes  to  be  very  moderate,  the  variety 
will  naturally  be  very  great.  The  rich  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  expense  of  any 
one  dress,  will  naturally  endeavour  to  do  so  by  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  their  dresses. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  branch  of  the 
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commerce  of  every  nation,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served, is  that  which  is  carried  on  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  those  of  the  country.  Hk 
inhabitants  of  the  town  draw  from  the  country  the 
rude  produce  which  constitutes  both  the  materiak 
of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  subsistence;  and 
they  pay  for  this  rude  produce  by  sending  back  to 
the  country  a  certain   portion  of  it  manufactured 
and  prepared  for  immediate  use.     The  trade  whidi 
is  carried  on  between   these  two  different  sets  of 
people,  consists  ultimately  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
rude  produce  exchanged  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
manufactured  produce.      The    dearer    the    latter, 
therefore,  the  cheaper  the  former ;   and  whatever 
tends  in  any  country  to  raise  the  price  of  manufac- 
tured produce,  tends  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  and  thereby  to  discourage  agri- 
culture.    The  smaller  the  quantity  of  manufactured 
produce  which  any  given  quantity  of  mde  produce, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  which  the  price 
of  any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce  is  capable  o( 
purchasing,  the  smaller  the  exchangeable  value  of 
that  given  quantity  of  rude  produce;  the  smaller 
the  encouragement  which  either  the   landlord  has 
to  increase  its  quantity  by  improving,  or  the  farmer 
by  cultivating  the  land.     Whatever,  besides,  tends 
to  diminish  in  any  country  the  number  of  artificers 
and   manufacturers,  tends  to   diminish    the    home 
market,  the  most  important  of  all  markets  for  the 
rude  produce  of  the  land,  and  thereby  still  further 
to  discourEige  agriculture. 

Those  systems,  therefore,  which  preferring  agri- 
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alture  to  all  other  employments,  in  order  to  promote 
t,  impose  restraints  upon  manufactures  and  foreign 
rade,  act  contrary  to  the  very  end  which  they  pro-r 
►ose,  and  indirectly  discourage  that  very  species  of 
adustry  which  they  mean  to  promote.  They  are 
o  far,  perhaps,  more  inconsistent  than  even  the 
Qcrcantile  system.  That  system,  by  encouraging 
aanufactures  and  foreign  trade  more  than  agricul- 
ure,  turns  a  certain  portion  of  the  capital  of  the 
ociety  from  supporting  a  more  advantageous,  to 
upport  a  less  advantageous  species  of  industry. 
3ut  still  it  really  and  in  the  end  encourages  that 
ipecies  of  industry  which  it  means  to  promote. 
Those  agricultural  systems,  on  the  contrary,  really 
ind  in  the  end  discourage  their  own  favourite  species 
>f  industry. 

It  is  thus  that  every  system  which  endeavours, 
iither,  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  to  draw 
owards  a  particular  species  of  industry  a  greater 
ihare  of  the  capital  of  the  society  than  what  would 
laturally  go  to  it;  or,  by  extraordinary  restraints, 
o  force  from  a  particular  species  of  industry  some 
ihare  of  the  capital  which  would  otherwise  be  em- 
)loyed  in  it,  is  in  reality  subversive  of  the  great  pur- 
)ose  which  it  means  to  promote.  It  retards,  instead 
)f  accelerating,  the  progress  of  the  society  towards 
*eal  wealth  and  greatness ;  and  diminishes,  instead 
>f  increasing,  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce 
)f  its  land  and  labour. 

All  systems  either  of  preference  or  of  restraint, 
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therefore,  being  thus  completely  taken  away,  the 
obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural  liberty  esta- 
blishes itself  of  its  own  accord.     Every  man,  as  long 
as  he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  justice,  is  left  per- 
fectly free  to  pursue  his  own  interest  his  own  way, 
and  to  bring  both  his   industry  and    capital  into 
competition  with  those  of  any  other  man,  or  order 
of  men.     The  sovereign  is  completely  discharged 
from  a  duty,  in  the  attempting  to  perform  which 
he  must  always  be  exposed  to  innumerable  delu- 
sions, and  for  the  proper  performance  of  which  no 
human  wisdom  or  knowledge  could  ever  be  suffi- 
cient; the  duty  of  superintending  the  industry  of 
private  people,  and  of  directing  it  towards  the  em- 
ployments most  suitable  to  the  interest  of  the  society. 
According  to  the  system  of  natural  liberty,  the  sove- 
reign has  only  three  duties  to  attend  to ;  three  duties 
of  great  importance,  indeed,  but  plain  and  intelli- 
gible to  common  understandings :  first,  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  society  from  the  violence  and  invasion 
of  other  independent  societies;  secondly,  the  duty 
of  protecting,  as  far  as  possible,  every  member  of 
the  society  from  the  injustice  or  oppression  of  every 
other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  establishing  an 
exact  administration  of  justice;    and,  thirdly,  the 
duty   of  erecting   and   maintaining   certain   public 
works  and  certain  public  institutions,  which  it  can 
never  be  for  the  interest  of  any  individual,  or  small 
number  of  individuals,  to  erect  and  maintain  ;   be- 
cause the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expense  to 
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2:'any  individual  or  small   number    of  individuals, 
^>  though  it  may  frequently  do  much  more  than  repay 
r  it  to  a  great  society. 

=:       The  proper  performance  of  those  several  duties 
■.    of  the  sovereign  necessarily  supposes  a  certain  ex- 
g    pense ;  and  this  expense  again  necessarily  requires 
■  ,    a  certain  revenue  to  support  it.     In  the  following 
^    lxK)k,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain ;  first, 
what  are  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  sovereign 
or  commonwealth;    and  which  of  those  expenses 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution 
of  the  whole  society ;  and  which  of  them,  by  that 
of  some  particular  part  only,  or  of  some  particular 
members  of  the  society :    secondly,  what  are  the 
different  methods  iii  which  the  whole  society  may 
be  made  to  contribute  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses incumbent  on  the  whole  society,  and  what 
are  the  principal  advantages  and  inconveniences  of 
each  of  those  methods ;  and,  thirdly,  what  are  the 
reasons  and  causes  which  have  induced  almost  all 
modern  governments  to  mortgage   some  part  of 
this  revenue,  or  to  contract  debts,  and  what  have 
been  the  effects  of  those  debts  upon  the  real  wealth, 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
society.    The  following  book,  therefore,  will  natu- 
rally be  divided  into  three  chapters. 
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APPENDIX. 


'hz  two  following  accounts  are  subjoined  in  order  to 
luBtrate  and  conBrm  what  is  said  in  the  fifth  chapter 
r  the  fourth  book,  concerning  the  Tonnage  Bounty  to 
i«  White  Herring  Fishery.  The  reader,  I  believe,  may 
epend  upon  the  accuracy  of  both  ai 


ji  Account  of  Buaies  fitted  oat  in  Scotland  fur  eleven  Tcsn, 
wich  the  Number  ot  empty  Barrels  carried  one,  and  tbe 
Number  of  Bvrela  nC  Herrings  caught ;  alio  the  Bounty 
at  a  Medium  on  each  Barrel  of  Seaateeki,  and  on  each 
Barrel  when  fully  packed. 


Numlc 

Emply  Bar 

B.rrrl>or 

y™.. 

«:l. 

""z:" 

«.,1,C 

ihE  Bui»>. 

£.            M.      d. 

1771 

^9 

S,!)4e 

2,832 

2,085     9     9 

177a 

l(J« 

11.31(> 

22,237 

11,035     7     0 

1773 

mo 

42,1133 

4a, 05a 

12,510    8    B 

1774 

UB 

69,303 

56,3(iS 

16,932     •!     6 

1775 

B76 

(W,1M 

52,879 

]9,31fi  16     0 

177c 

2fl4 

7e,329 

£l,S(i3 

SI ,290     7     0 

1777 

240 

62,679 

43,313 

17,592     2     0 

177s 

220 

5G,:i90 

49,958 

16,316    s    n 

177U 

aw 

90.194 

20,367 

15,287     0     0 

17B0 

lei 

48,315 

l!>,8So 

13,445   la     6 

1781 

I3S 

33,892 

16,393 

9, CIS  12     0 

Total 

2ieG 

S60,yJ3 

378,347 

I35,4«>3  11     0 
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Bounty  at  a  medium  for  each  barrel  of  sea-  1 1 

steeks £0    8  %  1 1 

But  a  barrel  of  seasteeks  being  only  reckoned 
two-thirds  of  a  barrel  fully  packed,  one- 
third  is  deducted,  which  brings  the  bounty 

to £4)  12  3} 

Seasteeks  .         .         378,347 

One-third  deducted       .       126,1 1 5| 

Barrels  full  packed      .        252,231^ 
And  if  the  herrings  are  exported*  there  is 
beisides  a  premium  of         .         .         .        0    3   8 

So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Government  in 
money  for  each  barrel,  is     •         .         .      £0  14  U) 

But  if  to  this  the  duty  of  the  salt  usually 
taken  credit  for  as  expended  in  curing  each 
barrel,  which  at  a  medium  is  of  foreign,  one 
bushel  and  one-fourth  of  a  bushel,  at  10«. 
a  bushel,  be  added,  viz.       .         .  .         0  12    6 


The  bounty  on  each  barrel  would  amount  to  £l     7    5} 

If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will 
stand  thus,  viz. : — 

Bounty  as  before  .         .         .  .      £0  14  111 

But  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on  two  bushels 
of  Scots  salt,  at  \s,  6d,  per  bushel,  supposed 
to  be  the  quantity  at  a  medium  used  in 
curing  each  barrel,  is  added,  to  wit        .         0    3    0 

The  bounty  on  each  barrel  will  amount  to      £0  17  llj 

And  when  buss  herrings  are  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  Scotland,  and  pay  the  shiUing  a  barrel  of 
duty,  the  bounty  stands  thus,  to  wit : — 


diictod      .         «         •         •        •         •        0    10 


£0  1|     3} 
But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added  again,  the 

duty  of  the  foreigh  sal^  used  in  curing  a 

barrc^l  of  herrings,  vis.        .        •         ^        0  12    6 

So  that  the  premiui9  s^Uowed  for  each  barrel 
of  herrings  enter^4  for  home  consump- 
tion is j61    3    9f 

If  the  herrUigs  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will 
stand  as  follows,  vi^.  :•— 

Bounty  on  each  barrel  brought  ii:^  bj  the 

busses  as  abov^  •         .         .         ,      ^0  12    3f 

From  which  deduct  the  shilling  ^  bar^l  p^id 
at  the  time  they  are  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption   0    10 

£0  11     3} 
But  if  to  the  bounty  the  duty  on  two  bushels 

of  Scots  salt,  at  Is,  6d.  per  bushel,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  quantity  at  a  medium  used 
in  curing  each  barrel,  is  added,  to  wit    .        0    3    0 

The  premium  for  each  barrel  entered  for 
home  consumption  will  be   •         •         .     £0  14    3} 

Though  the  loss  of  duties  upon  herrings  exported 
cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  considered  as  bounty,  that 
upon  herrings  entered  for  home  consumption  certainly 
may. 
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An  Aoeonnt  of  the  Qaiintit3rof  foreign  Salt  imported  into 
Scotland,  an4  of  Scots  Salt  delivered  duty  free  from  the 
Works  tliere  for  the -Fishery,  from  the  5th  of  April,  1771, 
to  the  5th  of  April,  1782>  with  a  Medium  of  bodi  for  one 
Year. 


PEHIOD. 

Foreign  Salt 
imported. 

Scots  Salt  de. 

livered  from 

the  Works. 

From  the  6th  of  April,  1771, 
to  the  5th  of  April,  1782    . 

Medium  for  one  Year  •  .   ,  • 

Bushels. 
936,974 

Bushels. 
168,226 

85,l79ft 

16,293A 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the '  bushel  of  foreign  salt 
weighs  84  lbs.;  that  of  British  salt  56  lbs.  only. 
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